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Advertising- ----Moulder of 
Thought, Word and Action 


Ninety-two million miles away is the power that regulates the 
whole physical world — the Sun. We can do nothing without 
the sun. We obey it implicitly because we don’t know how to 
disobey it. All things, from the ant to the emperor, from the lichen 
to the redwood, take their life directly from it. 


The Sun has only one rival — publicity. What the Sun is to the 
physical world, publicity is to the mental and moral world. The 
solar ray is the vitality of all organisms, and the light of publicity is 
the first principle in tribal intelligence. 


Publicity has been called ‘the greatest moral factor and force in 
the universe.” It is the never-closing school of public opinion, the 
mainstay of democracy, the unseen flywheel of the social machine. 


The Advertised Product — -~— 


The reading public—and this term most certainly embraces 
the public capable of buying—purchases advertised articles 
not alone because they are advertised, but because common 
sense tells them that the manufacturer who employs adver- 
tising does so as a matter of good business judgment. It tells 
them he jealously guards his good name, his product's reputa- 
tion, its purity, its honest weight, because good will—the 


We fashion our prejudices, our speech, our very thoughts under its 
dictation. It is the power that has hurled old systems into the 
discard overnight and built new ones in their place; it has made 
men and broken them; built towns, cities, nations; bound races 
together and made them enemies again; brought order out of chaos 
and reduced it once more to chaos, only to start afresh. For, it 
demands an organized world, this publicity. 


Truly, publicity has mapped the course of the world, but its day has 
only dawned. More and more intimately it governs our lives — 
checks up when we sleep, when and what we eat, what we wear, 
what we say. And because it does all these things, it dictates what 
we think. 


and Its Place In the Sun 


motivating force of business—is at stake. He believes his 
product is the best it is possible to make, and he proudly 
tells the world about it. 


As a result, the buyer of an advertised article has an assur- 
ance not only of quality, quantity, and fair price—he knows 
that the advertised article has been subject to the strong 
light of publicity and has stood the test. 


Substitutes for an advertised product are not offered 


in the interest of the buyer. 


Someone 


is profiting more. Who is it? 
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This advertisement was written by 
WALSH ADVERTISING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 


Wrnpsor, ONT. 


—One of a series prepared by Advertising Agencies upon invitation of MACLEAN’s MAGAZINE and THE CHATELAINE, 
to promote a better understanding of the protection which advertised products provide to the public. 
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A Car of Substantial Worth 


From all over Canada come letters from Ford owners telling of 

the reliability and economy of the car. Over and over again you 

read this significant comment—“I’m glad I bought a Ford.” 
Long, continuous service emphasizes the value of its sim- 


plicity of design and the substantial worth that has been built 


into it. The passing months and years will confirm your first 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY ea OF CANADA, LIMITED 


*“*THe CANADIAN CAR”’ 
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impression of quality and increase your satisfaction in its capable 
performance. In everything that goes to make an automobile, 
it is a value far above the price you pay. 

Because of this value, the new Ford leads all other cars in 
Canada by a large and increasing margin. In many sections, 


between 50°7 and 70% of all cars sold are Model A Fords. 
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Could You be Chatelaine of 


(CCoverhinient Fiouse . 


by 


J. HERBERT 
HODGINS 


W veux the next twelve 


months there are likely to be potent 
changes in the social and economic 
establishments, known as Govern- 
ment House. The tenure of office of 
the present Governor-General of 
Canada, and of the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia ex- 
pire within this period. In the 
natural sequence of events, the 
federal cabinet will be called upon 
to make new appointments. 

It is not a matter for haphazard 
decision. Undeniably, it is a matter 
for the studied consideration of 
Ottawa. These positions of execu- 
tive trust and diplomatic authority 
must be fully weighed before the 
men to occupy them are allocated. 
They require men above social and 
political reprcach; men of well- 
defined culture and business back- 
ground; men of substance. The 
question of means, in the last prac- 
tical analysis, is of substantial con- 
sequence. It is a known fact that 
the actual ‘“‘salary’’—fee, call it 
what you will—is entirely inade- 
quate for the full and proper carry- 
ing on of these high offices. The 
“‘incumbent-to-be-considered’’ must 
of necessity be prepared to dip into 
his private purse to meet any 
exigency. 

If the gentleman for the office is 
difficult of discovery, then an equal 
problem is the question of the 
chatelaine who will measure up as a 
partner of his official distinction. 

I have no doubt that at least one 
thousand women across Canada will 
promptly consider them- 
selves eminently fitted for 
the post of the chatelaine, 
Government House. 
Their wish to be so, is 
father to their super-con- 
fidence. 

But are they fitted? Is 
the actual business of 
being the chatelaine of a 
provincial Government 
House no more exacting 
in its demands upon a 
woman’s time and talents than that of maintaining the 
social establishment of any wealthy individual within our 
community? 

Is it, in brief, a mere society woman’s job? 

Is it no more compelling than the daily round of the 
afternoon-bridge enthusiast—the pink tea lady—the hostess 
of successive luncheons, receptions, private dances? 

I think not, and I shall tell you why: 

Over a period of four years, during which I have been 
privileged, more or less closely, to observe the regime of 
Mrs. W. D. Ross, wife of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, I have very definitely reached the 
conclusion that the position of chatelaine of any Govern- 
ment House, is one of unusual exactions—the most com- 
pelling of public exactions. It is a position that calls first 


The first lady of the 
land, Lady Willingdon, 
has made herself known 
and loved from coast to 
coast, through untiring 
interest in everything 
Canadian. 








Miss Edina Newlands, 
presiding chatelaine of 
Government House, 
Regina. 


bia. 


of all for culture in a 
woman; a fine sense 
of diplomacy; inher- 
ent good sense and 
tact; a broad, quick 
sympathy for the 
everyday problems 
of her provincial 
peoples; poise for any 
public emergency; a restrained, unaffected simplicity; a 
graciousness under every circumstance; and a fine regard 
for the traditions—lIn short a lady, in the good old-fashioned 
meaning of the word. The Queen can dance with her 
servants, upon occasion, and lose not one whit of their 
commanding respect for Her Majesty. 

Look around you, now. Look upon those thousand 
women with far-reaching ambitions and scant background. 
How many do you find will qualify in each and every 
degree? How many have experience—background? 

I venture to say that, if five years ago—one year before 
her husband’s actual appointment—Mrs. W. D. Ross had 
been asked if she felt willing or qualified to undertake the 
office as chatelaine of Ontario’s Chorley Park, she would 
have shaken her head in the negative. For I doubt if any 
woman throughout Canada ever embarked upon a career 
with a deeper feeling of personal unwillingness or a greater 
reluctance in her own abilities for the distinguished position. 

Some people have greatness thrust upon them, we are told. 












Miss Margaret Mac- 
kenzie, of Government 
House, British Colum- 


Mrs. W. D. Ross, wife of the Lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario, stepped into her onerous work from a 


The gruelling test of life in the lime- 
oe light of the public eve is one which 
| demands unusual gifts. 


In the first place, Mrs. Ross was not a club 
woman—whatever that may signify. I have no 
wish to disparage the thousands of Canadian 
women who effect an abiding amount of efficient, 
self-sacrificing effort for good in their club pro- 
grammes. Neither do I wish to disparage those 
women who are fired with political ambitions and 
patriotic zeal. They are invariably a leavening 
influence. 

But I do wish to 
bear a very consider- 
able tribute to a 
woman who, like Mrs. 
Ross, was ‘‘too busy 
with my own little 
family, growing up’’ to 
be active in the world 
of women’s clubs and 
institutes. Perhaps 
you will charge in re- 
turn that such a 
woman is self-centred, 

that a woman with 


i. “narrow” concep- 
a «5 tions of family life 


should broaden her 
work to encompass 
a wider effort on 
behalf of under- 
privileged families. 
- The fact remains 
. that here was a 
woman, who, for- 
saking public life, 
and concentrating 
upon her own little 
family while they 
wereoftender years, 
learned the lessons 
of mother-sacrifice, 
mother - devotion, 
mother-duty—homebuilding, in the good old-fashioned 
manner—that, when called to office for the public good, she 
brought to that office the requisite elements that make for 
fine example. 

It cannot have been easy at the outset. There was her 
inherent diffidence to be overcome—a certain shyness of 
public life. No over-confidence here! 

I recall an interview which Mrs. Ross gave in the first 
days of her occupancy of Chorley Park. She rather deplored 
her inexperience with the public, her lack of club contact. 
But very simply she expressed her anxiety to measure, as 
quickly as possible, up to the demands of the new work 
which was to be carried on, consequent upon her husband’s 
appointment. She was fully conscious of the approaching 
responsibilities that had been thrust upon her; her respon- 
sibility to the body politic; her responsibilities as the first 
lady of Ontario. 

What a four years have passed! What a term of exacting 
office . . . endless entertaining of distinguished visitors— 
participation in the affairs of state, side by side with her 
husband—participation in the affairs of province, city, 
institution, club! A nightmare of the public limelight, if 
you ask me! 

What a gruelling we give our men and women of present- 
day official life. I often wonder that they stick it! I marvel 
at their patience with a thoughtless public; whose insistence 
upon their time; their talent and their very physical 
strength is more than human being {Continued on page 44} 
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NANCY CARROLL 
little Para- 


mount star whose charm has 


the bewitching 


won the hearts of millions, 
. “Vy S 

says: “You can keep your 

skin beautifully smooth just 

as we screen stars do—b 

using Lux Toilet Soap!’’ 


Screen stars must captivate 
millions when the revealing 
close-up is flashed on the 
screen ... YOU must pass 
critical eyes 


CLOSE TO YOU 


AN EXQUISITE complexion spells romance! 
A skin so alluringly lovely that it can pass 
the cruel test of the close-up, taken under blaz- 
ing lights, is a necessity for any star, 45 im- 
portant Hollywood directors will tell you. 


And the watchful eyes of millions are no 
more critical than the eyes that look at you. 
His eyes are your close-up test. The instant 

appeal of lovely skin is 

all important whether 
you are winning 
the heart of mill- 
ions—or of ONE. 


DORIS KENYON 


charming star is 
famous for her love- 
ly skin. “Lux Toilet 
Soap is delightful,” 
she says. 





98% of the lovely complexions you see on the screen and the 
radiant skin of lovely girls everywhere are kept exquisite with 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 









yy 


So well do the radiant screen stars who hold the 
world breathless with their charm know this, that 
511 of the §21 important actresses in Hollywood 
use Lux Toilet Soap for their skin. It has been 
made the official soap in all the studios. 





Lux Toilet Soap “ 


Soap-makers by appointment to their 
Excellencies the Governor-General and Viscountess Willingdon 
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How people love the close-up! How beautiful 
smooth skin closely revealed in a flood of light 
draws them irresistibly! Under searching light 
is YOUR skin lovely to close, eager eyes? That 
is your close-up test. 


On Broadway, too, the lovely stage stars are just 
as enthusiastic over the care Lux Toilet Soap 
gives their skin, and it is in the dressing rooms 
of 71 of New York’s 74 legitimate theatres. 


And in Europe the screen stars have borrowed 
this beauty secret! This sure, safe way to loveli- 
ness has swept across the world. 


Use this fragrant white soap for the close-up 
complexion every girl wants. You will love the 
admiration of close, adoring eyes. 


OLIVE BORDEN 
(Right) Radio Pic- 


tures: “A wonder- 
ful soap!”’ 


ANITA PAGE 
( Left) Adorable M. 


G. M. star, says: 
“Almost every girl 
I know is devoted to 
Lux Toilet Soap.” 
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hill, fantastically full of promise and surprise, a dreamland 
shattering only through extremely clumsy handling. Life 
was bizarre. Life was amusing. Unutterably happy. 

There were moments when Maia thought she really loved 
him, that she could not bear to see his pain. She was game. 
She laughed his protestations away, abiding her time ac- 
cording to the coach’s instructions. 

The idea was tremendous but theatrical and positively 
cruel. A villain was practically hired for the occasion. It 
was Stewart, another wearer of the Green, who had come in 
second in the cross-country ski race on the day before. He 
had been ably coached for his part this day. He boasted 
loudly and continuously of his jumping prowess, and publicly 
lamented the passing of the Viking from jumping com- 
petition. 

This was in the trophy room, where there were many 
foolish couples and a burning log and therefore a sense 
of turn-loose bespeaking of one- 
self. 

“If Gunnar hadn’t lost his 
jumping nerve,” said Stewart 
placidly to enquirers, ‘“‘we might 
have made a one-two sweep in 
the jumps, and kept the glory 
and the Union Trophy.” 

The Viking looked away 
quickly from the girl at his side, 
and made a great show at flip- 
pancy. “Somebody running me 
down,” he said uneasily. “‘No 
ears over here?” 

“Stewart,” said Maia. She 
had her part to play. 

“Stew can go to the devil,” 
he replied, irritably. 

“Stew is a nice boy.” It was 
becoming difficult. ‘Gunnar, I 
thought you were going to 
jump,” she said. “I had hoped 
So. 

He was uncomfortable. Sud- 
denly his brow was knitted into 
a collection of wrinkles and he 
wheeled upon the group. “Dry 
up over there, Stew!” There 
was a tinge of bitterness in his 
voice. To himself: “If my neck, 
and every neck in the com- 
petition were broken not ten 
thousand people would know or 
even care, except for the morbid 
interest in the number of broken 
necks.” 

To the coach this was in the 
manner of heresy. “Fine spirit, 
there, Viking,’”’ he said. 

“Cream.” 

A hush fell upon the gathering. 
A hush which indicated that all 
blame for the outcome of that 
brilliant carnival event would be 
placed on the Viking’s shoulders, 
and would be accepted as such. 
Maia was at once sympathetic 
and sorry for him, but this was 
now her cue. She followed it up, 
but half-heartedly and without 
success. It was not a role to 
which she had been accustomed. 

She turned all of her smiles 
and the light of her eyes upon 
him. She tried desperately to 
play the part of the ingenue. 
“But you’ll jump for me, Gunga ; 
D?” she said. ‘‘And you’ll win, 
I know you will. Of course you 
will. You'll have your nerve 
all back again.” 

It was so absurdly theatrical. 
It was the thing which in books 
made heroes plastic in the hands 
of brilliant lovers. It was not in 
substance, however, the whole of 
Andy’s plan. The coach observed 
from afar, and the girl from 
near, that this was not enough 
to swing the deal. The Viking 
was smiling down at her as she 
clung to the depths of the lounge. 
Then he laughed. 

“Deeds of derring do?” 

Then Maia played that part 
for which she was admirably fitted. She registered first 
hauteur, then disdain. Then she quarrelled and made 
threats, and led him outside in the snow where the quarrel 
might be adequately consummated. She promised never to 
speak to him more should he fail to jump that day. She 
professed her hate for people who backed out on themselves 
and their responsibilities. She despised young men with 





flabby spirits. She made use of that terrible blister implied 
in the ‘“‘yellow streak.”” She cried, and hated herself, and 
played the part so admirably that she began to hate the 
part almost as intensely as herself. 

“Viking!” she urged, biting her lips with the uttering of it. 
“The idea of a great big boy like you being afraid. You 
can do anything you try, Gunnar. I know it. You know it.” 

He stood, pale and bewildered before her, enduring all. 
To have loved under the auspices of glitter and see the end 
of love and glitter together is worse than the shallow mock- 
ery of death itself. Neither the psychiatrist, nor the coach, 
nor the girl had ever met fear. But each of them, singly, 
confronted with that youth, would have recognized anguish. 
It was the foreseen result of the plan. 

“T’ve tried, Maia,”’ he begged. ‘“‘When the shock and the 
pain of the falls was actually an anodyne. But I’ll try 
again, Maia.” 


naa a 


Facing that look of despair Maia was positive now that 
she loved him. 

“Fight Fear with Fear,’’ the doctor had said. There was 
a chance. 

The Viking climbed, wheezing, the side of a preposterous 
mountain which seemed to shoot up to the heavens. “He 
mounted hundreds of steps to the top of a ninety-foot tower. 


“But you'll jump for me, Gunga 
D?” she said. “And you'll win, I 
know you will. You'll have your 
nerve all back again.” 


5 


He stood there, regarding the preparation of his fellow 
riders of the air. He watched them intently as they slipped 
into the runway, one by one, fearlessly gliding down the 
precipitous slope, in a gigantic loop over the trestled upper 
hill. He saw them crouch slightly as they strove into the 
staats, the position assumed for the leap, then shoot across 
the lip of the platform in precipitate flight down the moun- 
tainside. He watched eagerly for their reappearance down 
there, so far off that they seemed mere specks against a 
moving plain of snow. The idea was with him, but it was 
all fantastic now. What a silly thing which large boys should 
be doing for play. The crowds cheered spontaneously at 
every sensational leap. The answering din from the cow- 
horns was terrific. They loved it. Fools! 

The other jumpers regarded his actions curiously. Pale, 
trembling, he awaited his turn. 

He set his chin firmly against the cold wind, withdrew his 
lips into a thin purpled line. 
Skis were buckled on. The clear 
notes of a bugle sounded from 
the judge’s stand, and the Viking 
unhesitatingly stepped into the 
runway and went sailing away 
from self-commiseration. 

He crouched slightly so that 
there would be less resistance 
and more of speed. Fifty, sixty 
miles an hour. Like a flash he 
sensed the take-off. With a 
sudden mechanical snap he was 
erect again, body rigid, arms 
out, head proudly erect, soaring 
across the platform edge and 
into the thin air beyond. 

For an instant he seemed to 
hesitate in mid-air, before the 
downward flight. Wh-r-r-r! Skis 
parallel, with a bird-like, wand- 
like motion of his arms to hurl 
him faster forward, he shot into 
space and disappeared from view 
while the remaining jumpers 
paused and wondered. 

But not even for the love of 
the girl he loved could Gunnar 
discard the impress of Fear. 

It was pitiful. He overbal- 
anced horribly on that initial 
plunge into the void, and the 
result was even more terrible 
than the sport pages repre- 
sented. At the impact one ski 
was splintered with a loud report, 
while in a side-rolling precipitate 
motion of his body down the 
snow-packed landing hill the 
other ski was wrenched loose 
from its bindings and dashed 


% crazily into a post far down the 
mountainside. The jumper was 
unconscious. 


A news photographer ungen- 
erously caught the expression of 
agony that was revealed on his 
face at the moment of the spring, 
and he released it for syndica- 
tion. The idea was capitalized 
by one sports writer in a copy- 
right story entitled: ‘‘Man Fails 

‘% in Conquest of Fear.” Another: 
“Will Man Succeed Ultimately 
in Annihilating Distance?” It 
was a gold mine of news. The 
whole story leaked out. An 

a enterprising cartoonist released 

a drawing with a distorted ex- 

a pression of fear, with the cap- 
tion: ‘‘Norse Courage.” French 
and Japanese observers, mis- 
taking the cartoon for political 
satire, applauded the witless 
author. 

Nobody mourned the passing 
of a champion, but almost every 
person was convinced that ski 
jumping was the most hazardous 
of all the modern sports. It was 
one of those sports where one 
forgets whether the contestant is 
wearing the Purple or the Green, 
and the alumni were therefore 
unperturbed. The coach was not 

fired. The fact was lost sight of in the maze of basketball, 
track, and tennis, except for an occasional flare-back in the 
dead of the night, when men were sleepy enough to talk in 
the subdued tones of wise men. 

Scarcely anybody knew where the youth had fled. And 

in spite of a momentary notoriety it actually seemed not to 
matter, in an impersonal way of [Continued on page 62} 
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Toe VIKIN 


by DONALD FAIR MORGAN 





LT llustrated by J ° F. Clymer 


L. WAS the same old sporting tale. The athlete who had 
never countenanced fear paled at the thought of facing his 
sport again. The ski jumper had lost the essential courage. 
That was all. To Gunnar, the blonde Viking, the rider of 
the air, that was everything. 

They tried the same old sporting cures. They patted him 
on the back and purred soothing notes into his ear. They 
employed child-training psychology. They put him through 
the rudiments of ski jumping again. They tried everything 
listed in the books to build up his jumping courage. 

It might indeed have made a great Alger sporting story— 
The Champion Who Conquered Fear. But it didn’t pan 
out that way. Things don’t. There are few who have 
actually known fear. And fewer still among these who have 
been able to throw off its definite impress. Gunnar had 
failed miserably to discard the impress of fear. And this the 
stern rider of the air of whom a sports writer had said: ‘His 
form may sometimes be questioned, but his nerve never!” 

That had happened which not infrequently happens in a 
gamble with the mountain. There was a matter of choice 
between two routes to a canyon floor, and Gunnar chose 
the ledge. With him went the curly-headed boy who had 
come down from the north. There was a slip on the icy 
trail, and the blue-eyed youth before him was flung into 
space over the rim of a rock-slide, arms clutching frantically 
at the air. Gunnar heard only the rattle of stones down the 
cliff-walls, sensing in that terrible moment the final impact 
of the body three thousand feet below. 

Part of him then died on that mile trail to the valley 
floor; that part of him which he valued most. On his hands 
and knees, crab-wise, trembling to the point of ague, he 
wormed his way downward into the night. Cut, bleeding, 
half frozen, he struggled to the lodge. There was an eternity 
in the days that followed. 

He had never made a successful jump again. It was easy 
enough to shut his eyes and go flying down the runway 
from the tower, but once facing that terrifying leap into the 
void he felt his Norse heart sink within him. Over-balancing, 
arms limp, he would crumple in mid-air like a wounded 
bird, and the shock and pain of the impact with the snow 
only effaced in part the mind-picture of the tragedy which 
had left him with the impress of fear. He tried. With a 


Once facing that terrifying leap 
into the void he felt his Norse 
heart sink within him. Over- 
balancing, arms limp, he would 
crumple in mid-atr like a 
wounded bird. 





body that was willing; with a spirit that was willing. But 
that which had found death in him he could not bring to 
life again. 

The winter season had come in earnest. A green toque 
was dragged down from a fraternity shelf, and a green 
sweater with two pencilled stripes on the sleeve. There was 
another stripe due, and another, in a normal course of 
events. Then he fell on two attempts and could not climb 
to the tower again. 

They called in the eminent psychiatrist who knew more 
about sex and repression than about the qualities in this 
most daring of all the modern sports. And with all due 
respect to a profession which through a process of thought- 
training has made joints that were stiff entirely mobile 
again, let it be said that this specialist was at first quite at a 
loss for something to fasten a diagnosis upon. Born a Nor- 
wegian he might have explained: “It has happened as all 
things happen where ski jumping is reckoned a sport. 
Courage built up through a sequence of years has been 
definitely lost—like a flash. It happens often in this danger- 
ous sport. It is the result of a mental choc which has left 
its impress upon you. You may never jump again.” 

To which Gunnar might have replied: “It happened— 
just like that!” 

“Fight Fear with Fear” explained the specialist to not- 
understanding ears. But he offered no concrete suggestions. 
There was the perfunctory set of prescriptions. Fencing 
and boxing—to promote aggressiveness. Driving-—to induce 
quick decisions. Flying (not yet recorded in psychiatry 
texts) to overcome fear of high altitudes. The parachute. 
(Uncharted field again. ) 

He fenced with no great skill but with such ferocity that 
Jacques frequently cried: ‘‘Assez! Espéce d’ours!” He 
boxed with the aggressiveness of a grizzly bear. He jour- 
neyed far one week-end and leaped out of four swiftly 
moving planes. “I just shut my eyes in mid-air and let go!” 
he reported faithfully. ‘*There’s no trick to that.” 

Yet, on skis, facing that initial leap into space, he still 
crumpled up in mid-air like a wounded bird. 

While the coach connived—and considered a girl. 

The address was Dana Hall, but it appeared that she 
was already somebody else’s girl. 

She had been, even so, when Gunnar had met her first at 
an eastern club. They were sleighing in the light of a gor- 
geous moon which nobody saw because it was too cold to 
emerge from cover. He did not know her name. But that 
was not strange, for he had never even seen her. Nor had 
he seen her for some time after he had heard her voice 
beneath that covering of robes. It was much too dark for 


How fear was con~ 
quered by fear in a 


crucial test of love> 


that. There was a hand which came out of the darkness and 
clutched his blonde hair in a manner which did away with 
the necessity of introductions or light. 

“I can’t find my Freddie,” said the voice, “‘but you’ll do 
just as well. I like the feel of your hair. It’s crisp—and 
black !” 

“It’s yellow,” he laughed, and followed the hand. And 
it is just as well that he could not see her beneath the bear- 
skin robes, for there would have to be another story to 
explain how she remained so devastatingly lovely in zero 
weather. In less than no time he loved the ring of her voice. 
The sound of her name led fast to gilded enchantment. And 
if in the moments that followed he became sentimental 
over the personality he discovered in her lips, that is no- 
body’s business but the questionnaires’, and they haven't 
got around to sleigh rides. 

He had actually seen her first in the moonlight, which 
added still to the spell. They walked along the lake shore 
when the sleighs were put away. They lingered in the ice 
hut on the skating rink while the moon passed completely 
over them. Then he had not seen her again. It is needless 
to add that the Viking was singularly affected by the love- 
liness enmeshed in that mysterious setting. And if Maia 
Weston had not been similarly affected then the anguish 
she had felt on witnessing Gunnar’s disastrous fall would 
have been totally out of balance with a normal scheme of 
events. She too had dwelt on the mystery of the night. 

Now she was somebody else’s girl imported for the car- 
nival. 

Andy, coach-at-large, of the Viking’s university instructor 
of chemistry, exercised no delicacy in the matter, being 
hopelessly an amateur at love. One Frederick Bates, im- 
pelled by suggestions concerning his final chemistry exams, 
was moved to give up all dancing and sleigh-riding privilezes 
acquired through the possession of a guest-card inscribed: 
“Miss Maia Weston, Dana Hall.” 

Miss Maia Weston was therefore openly surprised to find 
herself bundled through the mob and into a waiting bob- 
sleigh by the coach-at-large and instructor of chemistry. 
And a bit bewildered, but not incompetent, upon finding 
herself quartered in a fraternity house of whose inner circle 
of tairty-three, thirty-two were total but solicitous stran- 
gers. She had her instructions, however, and she acted 
quickly upon them. 

“T love you,” she admitted to the thirty-third. 

The idea was tremendous. 

After two days of that breathless carnival whirl the 
Viking was so deeply, so hopelessly in love that the despair 
of a single moment might have left a life-scar. He was to 
experience total, obliterating despair. It was as the coach 
had planned, the instructor of chemistry who dealt with 
love in this calculating and impersonal manner. 


"THERE was a round of tea dances and laughter and 
sleigh-rides-without-the-moon. There was a moon, too. 
Then came the day of the carnival ball, with the promise 
of glitter and light-hearted gayety that come after the 
harvest of a not-idle moon. Life was not difficult, thought 
the Viking, under such delicate and fragile auspices. Life 
was an everlasting ski run, with gently rolling slopes, down- 
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By breakfast time next morning, Fanny was still absent. 

“Can a tiger have eaten him?” said his sister, quietly 
making a hearty meal. Giles did not appear. They thought 
it was to register disapproval of the situation. But at ten a 
servant came salaaming. 

“Millington Sahib very sick.” 

Oliver went off. He returned presently, with a thermo- 
meter and an anxious look. 

“It seems very high. Or don’t I see it correctly.” 

She took it from him. It stood at 103. 

Millington was very ill. He lay on his back, moving his 
head from side to side, and his eyes, when he opened them 
were red and inflamed . . . He breathed with difficulty . . . 

“It’s the same sort of influenza they had down at 
Cheingpu,” she said. . . “I'll look after him.” 

She bustled about, setting things to rights. She made 
them open one of her cases, and pulled out things they had 
forgotten about. Soft white blankets. Linen pillow cases. 
A blue silk eiderdown. So strange they looked, the pretty 
things, up there in the heart of the jungle. . . 

“It seems a shame,” said the little man, as he helped her. 
“your bringing out all your things like this.” 

“A mercy I have them. Your blankets up here are rather 
thin . . . Now let me see what you’ve got in the medicine 
chest.” 

Night fell. The forest was full of the noises of evening. 
A monkey chattered in the jungle. A bird sang, and then 
was still. Came Fanny, ona stretcher. 

She bent over him. 

“My poor lamb, you've got it, too. We're evidently in 
for an epidemic. What a good thing I didn’t marry Hugh 
Alladyce, but came here instead to nurse you.” 

Giles’ tent now becamea hospital ward with two patients. 
The little man remained in with Bill until two days before 
Christmas Eve. In the morning, Bill went down. He had 
always had a terror of getting ill and dying in the jungle; of 
being buried, as he had seen other men buried, in lonely 
graves under pepil trees—weighed down with stones, against 
the jackals. Fear made him worse than either of the others. 
They had to hold him into his bed one night, because he 
thought the jackals had arrived for him prematurely when 
he heard them call, far away in the forest. “Where? Where? 
where?” 

“You can’t sleep in the same tent with him.” She looked 
white and tired herself, when the grey dawn came, and 
found them standing together by the remains of the camp 
fire. ‘This is no time for nice feelings. You can’t go into 
the big tent because the watchman stays there and you’d 
get norest. You must just put your bed in beside mine. We 
shall never both be able to be in the tent at the same time, 
and as soon as Bill is better, you can move.” 

So he moved his bed. The tent took on a very domesti- 
cated appearance. It made the little man smile, but rather 
wryly. He thought it about as near domesticity as he would 
ever get, with his widowed 
mother, and delicate sis- 
ter, and the nephews, and 
the brother-in-law who 
suffered from perpetual 
lack of a job. And he, too, 
had his dreams, for all he 
was a little man. 

What a marvel she was. 
How she managed them 
all. Even Giles, whose 
temper was never sunny, 
became as putty in her 
hands. There were little 
cameos in the days, ex- 
tremely pleasant to cher- 
ish and remember. Call- 
ing her at three in the 
morning, when he went off 
duty and she came on. He 
would scratch on the side 
of the tent, and say, 
gently, “Time. . .” 

And then she would 
yawn, and stretch her 
arms in their pretty blue 

silk pyjamas, and sit up 
sleepily, two long golden 
plaits over her shoulders. 

And cence when he woke 
up, there she was, stand- 
ing beside his bed with a 
medicine glass, saying, 

“Drink this, little man. 
It’s a preventative.”” And 
gave him some ammoni- 

ated muck or other. And 
once or twice, when all the patients were quiet, they sat 
beside the camp fire, together, he and she, and he told her 
about his home. She seemed to like hearing about other 
people. She had the story of his widowed mother, and his 
sister, and that most unsatisfactory brother-in-law out of 
him, before he knew where he was . 

She was worried about the commissariat. There was 
nothing but tinned things. So to cheer her up he told her 


about his turkey. He had ordered a turkey for Christmas, as 
a great surprise for them. 

“Ages ago, I wrote. So it should be here by now. To- 
morrow is Christmas Day.” 

Was tomorrow really Christmas Day? . 
at him, trying to realize it. 

“We simply must do something to celebrate it. . .” she 
said. It was difficult to know what. Bill was at his worst 
that day, although Giles and Fanny were better. They had 
reached that pathetic stage common to all the sick in a far 
country, of lying and thinking of succulent dishes entirely 
unobtainable. 


. She stared 


HRISTMAS morning broke golden and cloudless. Giles 

was better. He was able to sit up, propped comfortably 
by pillows in their clean white slips. So they moved Fanny 
into his tent, for company. But there was only arrowroot 
for their Christmas dinner. The turkey did not come, to 
make the promised turkey soup materialize. They could 
have wept about it. Trifles will upset strong men after 
influenza. 

“The little man would muff it,” they grumbled. 
makes a mess of everything.” 

It was on Christmas Day that Oliver first noticed the 
change in Giles. It was clear he wasn’t a woman hater any 
more. His eyes followed her round the tent. Oliver watched 
him. He had never seen Giles in love before. Yet here was a 
man with every symptom. It wasn’t surprising, of course; 
if it had been anyone but Giles. 

He sighed. Wasn’t Giles what every woman was seeking? 
A cave man on his best behavior? At times he was sure it 
would be Giles. At others he thought it would be Bill. He 
knew all about Bill’s feeling. Bill, after the manner of the 
young, had lost no time. It was from Bill he first learned 
that her name was Ethel. The little man thought she 
would have her work cut out to choose between them at all. 

The Christmas stars shone down on the three white tents 
round the camp fire. The little man waited politely for her 
to finish with the patients, before they went in to dinner. 
When they entered the big tent, an unaccustomed sight met 
their eyes. In the centre of the table a white erection stood. 
To Oliver’s short-sighted eyes, it appeared at first sight to 
be a junior iceberg surrounded with crackers. Then he saw 
what it was. A wedding cake, complete with little sugar 
cupids and silver bells and doves. She said, 

“We must just pretend it is a Christmas cake. We had to 
do something, and your turkey hasn’t come. We will dis- 
regard the cupid.” 

He longed to tell her how he wished they needn’t, but he 
was far too conscientious, and so he just ate her very good 
health and after that they pulled a cracker. Out of it came a 
wedding ring and a motto. 

“You had better keep the ring, for you never know when 
you may want it,” she laughed, and left him sitting there 


“He 


‘‘Man never getting any orders about cart,’ the 
servant salaamed, ‘‘therefore they came walking, 
he is a very poor man, and does not know much.”* 





alone with the cupid they had to disregard and the silver 
doves and bells, wishing he was bright and quick, and could 
have said some of the things that were in his heart, in the 
right way, instead of just staring mutely at her through 
his thick glasses. 

Then he went off quickly and wrote to his widowed 
mother in Cheltenham. And after that to the delicate 
sister, hoping the New Year would bring her lots of luck and 


¥ 


her husband a job. And then he sat, head on hand, and 
hoped it would bring him a little more sense, than to go 
playing with the wildest thoughts, and dreaming the wildest 
dreams, things no sane man with a widowed mother to 
support can afford to indulge in. 

He kept his watch until three. The invalids were all 
better. There would be no need for any more sitting up 
after that night. He stood alone beside the dying embers of 
the fire. Surely it was the strangest Christmas a man had 
ever spent. He was quite sure it was the happiest he had 
ever spent. Christmas at home was never much fun. There 
were sO many sorrows to share. All other years in the East 
he had been in some outlandish place, entirely alone. 

He called her at three. She yawned, and stretched her 
arms. Said “Oh, dear. . . time already.” 

He said eagerly. ‘“‘I wish you’d go to sleep again and let 
me carry on. They are quite all right. I can see to Bill’s 
medicine. I often don’t go to bed... .” 

She laughed at him. ‘‘No doubt. But you’re going to- 
night.” 

“Honestly . . . I like sitting up.” 

“I’m sure you do. Are you going away, or must I dress in 
your presence?” 

He bolted at that. Her soft laughter followed him out 
into the night. Back to the dying embers of the fire where 
he stood waiting for her. 


OW they were all better, and up again. Hollow-cheeked 

and shaky, but well. The little man back in his own 
tent with Bill, heard all about it. They were going up to 
Maymyo, all four of them. He was going to ask her to marry 
him then. 

“The trouble is, so is Giles.” 

The little man polished his glasses. “I know.” 

“But I don’t believe he has a chance. I’ve pretty good 
grounds for thinking she is fond of me. No one knows how 
sweet she was, when I was bad.” 

The little man knew some of it, for the tent flaps stood 
open at night, and sometimes he had been there as well, 
when she knelt beside him, telling him as patiently as a 
mother that it was unlikely he would die, and that in any 
case he need not be afraid. 

They were off to Maymyo. Soon he would be all alone 
again. He felt like a school boy with the holidays drawing 
toanend. Fanny said, 

“Look here, you want a holiday as much as any of us. 
Why not put in for a spot of leave and come along?” 

“Tcan’t . . . I’ve let Nicholson take my leave. . . He 
wanted to go up and see his best girl, in Kalaw.” 

“Oh, well, if you are such a mutt as to do a thing like 
that,”” said Giles, contemptuously. He borrowed Oliver’s 
camel-hair rug to take up to Maymyo with him. It was on 
his bed. 

“Sure you won’t be cold without it?” 

Oliver said, ‘Oh, no. I 
can use my mackintosh.” 

There was a stir with- 
out. The English mail had 
arrived. Two coolies were 
busily emptying out the 
canvas sacks. Beside them 
stood a third, with some- 
thing at the end of a 
string. 

“One bird for master,” 
said the servant. 

‘‘My turkey at last 
. . .”’ said Oliver. They 
crowded round it. 

The turkey regarded 
them wanly. Its feathers 
hung listless, its eye was 
dull. It had once been a 
fine seasonable bird, but 
now it was wasted away to 
skin and bone. Oliver re- 
garded the turkey and the 
turkey regarded Oliver. 

“Of course . .”” the 
little man said slowly. 
‘‘They’ve marched it out. 
Eight days march . ss 

‘*Man never getting any 
orders about cart,”” the 
servant salaamed. ‘“There- 
fore they come walking. 
He is a very poor man and 
does not know much.” - 

They stood around him 
laughing, at the wreck of 
his turkey, but the little 
man did not laugh much. It was so symbolical. Everything 
he planned went wrong. He had meant to give them all a 
fine farewell feast. . . 

The turkey was obviously about to faint, if not die. 

She bent over it kindly. “‘It will be all right after rest and 
food. Come, I’ll find a place for it.” 

She disappeared with it under her capable arm. The little 
man took his English mail and {Continued on page 60} 
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THE LITTLE MAN 


| forest was full 


of the noises of evening. A 
monkey chattered in the 
jungle. A little bird sang, 
and was still. Giles Mill- 
ington walked slowly. He 
was tired. Behind him his 
coolies came pad pad 
along the sandy track that 
led through the forest. 
Earlier in the day they 
had sung a spasmodic 
chant after the manner of 
their kind. ‘‘Anniya, 
danniya . . . bong.’”’ Re- 
peated over and over 
again in a nasal wail. Now 
they had not as much as a 
bong left in them. 

They turned a corner 
and there the camp lay 
ahead of them in a clear- 
ing. Blue smoke went up 
against the opal of the 
evening sky. Through the 
trees came the comforting 
gleam of fire that told of 
dinner cooking, water 
heating. It was good to be back... . 
Giles stamped the dust off his boots, 
shouted “‘bath-water”’ after the man- 
ner of one accustomed to getting what 
he shouted for. 

“‘Ready presently, sir.” 

“Why not ready now?” 

*‘Kealy Sahib calling first, sir.” 

Giles Millington grinned. 

“Well, you putting my bath. Kealy 
Sahib can wait...” 

He turned and strode to his own tent, flung back the flap, 
and then stood quite still. Upon the side of a bed he had 
always fancied peculiarly his own, a girl sat; putting on silk 
stockings. They stared at one another for a moment. Then 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

She smiled up at him, “Well, what are you?” 

She was young and rather pretty. Her fair hair was very 
silky and sleek looking and coiled up over her ears in two 
coils. She couldn’t have been a day over twenty, yet she 
was not in the least put out at being discovered seated on a 
strange man’s bed, putting on her stockings. He wondered 
what women.-were coming to. 

“This happens to be my tent.” 

“Oh,” she said. “I’m sorry. I thought it was Fanny’s. 
He said his was the end tent. So I came in here. The 
servants did say something, but I can make nothing of 
their odd language. I really am sorry . . .” She gathered 
her things together in an airy fashion, and flung them over 
her shoulder . . .“*All these boxes and cases are mine. I'll 
move them later on.”” Over her shoulder she said, as she 
departed, “I’m Fanny’s sister.” 

That explained the something so oddly familiar about her. 
Fanshaw’s sister. Now that he came to think of it, Fanshaw 
had mentioned a sister. Now that he came to think of it, 
he remembered something else. Fanshaw’s sister was 
marrying Hugh Alladyce. That explained everything. All 
these cases were probably wedding paraphernalia. One large 
tin affair marked ‘Fragile. Keep Cool.”’ was probably the 
wedding cake . . . He gave ita kick. It would have to go 

Well, he hoped Fanshaw did not have a whole lot of 
sisters, to come cluttering the camp up with their wedding 
cakes and what-nots just at Christmas time. If she was 
marrying and clearing out, well and good, but if she intended 
staying any time, he would tell Fanny just what he thought 
about it. He composed a few short swift sentences in his 
bath. He had very rigorous ideas about women. They were 
out of place in the jungle. They were out of place practically 
everywhere, save in drawing-rooms, with suitable sewing 
—or Main Streets of county towns, with shopping baskets, 
buying meals for men. 


by DOROTHY BLACK 





Millington was very ill. He lay on his back, moving his head from side to side. 


A story of hristmas day in an African 
jungle and of a wedding cake that played 


an unforeseen part in a strange | story 


When he went out, washed and shriven, the others had 
come in. Bill, tall and handsome, sometimes called Owen 
because he had such a look of Nares of that name—and 
Kealy. Kealy was a little man, wit one of those unwieldy 
figures that are too broad here for their slightness there. He 
wore thick glasses before his little short-sighted eyes. 
Remove those and his eyes behind them were very kind and 
blue, with a friendly twinkle. He said mildly. 

“Some dirty dog pinched my bath.” The candle-light 
scintillated on his glasses. Nobody took any notice of him. 
They never did. He was a little man and they were all over 
six foot high. 

“Fanshaw’s sister has arrived, if you please,” said Giles. 
He sat down at the table, and called for dinner. . . 

Kealy said ‘‘Hadn’t we better wait, as there’s a lady 
present?” 

“Women have no business in camps. If they come, they 


must get what’s going, along with the rest of us. What’s 
she doing here anyway?” 
“I met them in Mandalay,” said Oliver Kealy. ‘“‘Hap- 


pened to go in when they were at the Rest House. Where’s 
Fanny?” 

“Expected tonight. I hope to goodness he comes. It’s all 
most unsuitable. . .” 


HE girl came in and sat down with them. She was 
between Bill and Giles . . . She smiled over the table 
at Kealy 

“I met you at Mandalay, didn’t I . 
ask for you up here.” 

He smiled .. . “Rather. . . Anything I cando.. . 
He wished he could see her, but the candle light caught his 
glasses in an annoying fashion. 

Giles said, suddenly, 

“And how’s Alladyce. . .” 

“Hugh? Oh, frightfully fit, thanks. He’s in Mandalay.” 

*‘When’s the wedding?” 

She said, unexpectedly . . 
marry him afterall...” 

They all three stared at her, astonished. Giles said, 
“You're not ? But the wedding cake’s in my tent.” 


. Fanny told me to 


” 


. “It isn’t. I’m not going to 


“One wedding cake 
doesn’t make a bride,”’ she 
said, flippantly. 

“You're not going to 
marry him. Why not?” 

“Surely that’s my own 
affair? But since you want 
to know so badly, I'll tell 
you. I got engaged to him 
when I was nineteen. At 
home. Mothers and aunts 
told me it would be a good 
thing to do. There are 
more women than men 
nowadays, especially in 
England. Nobody else 
might ever ask me. When 
I got out here, two years 
older, I knew I’d made a 
mistake. That’s all.” 

Giles stormed up and 
down, afterwards. He 
said if she had come imag- 
ining she was going to 
hang her hat up there, she 
was quite mistaken. 

“Twenty years ago, no 
decent woman would have done a 
thing like that. She’s got the wedding 
cake.” 

“But why should she marry some- 
one she doesn’t care about, just be- 
cause she has inadvertently bought 
a wedding cake?” 

No one took any notice of him. The 
little man’s views on matrimony were 
worthless. Everyone knew he had a 
mother to support, as well as a delicate sister with a husband 
who suffered from chronic lack of a job, and two nephews. 
The little man on matrimony was as edifying as the views 
of a wooden-legged man on Alpine climbing. 

“She’s not going to stay here. Women are an infernal 
nuisance about the place. They’ve no business in the East 
at all. I’ll speak to Fanny as soon as he arrives. She'll 
either make a deuce of a lot of mischief, or else she’ll get ill, 
and then where shall we be. Eight days march from the rail 
head, without doctors or nurses available in time for any- 
thing but to lay you out.” 

Bill only whistled cheerily. He thought she was one of 
the prettiest things he had ever seen. He wondered whether 
she would do a bit of darning for him. No one had touched 
his clothes with anything but an amateurish hand, since he 
left home and his six adoring sisters. Gosh, how he sighed 
for those good days. He would never have come out single, 
if it hadn’t been that a wife is such an expense. Such a 
portend of yet further expenses. And just when he was most 
busily regretting that he hadn’t risked all, came this beauti- 
ful girl, like a bolt from the blue. 

He sat up late, dreaming and waiting for Fanshaw’s 
return. He wanted to hear all about things, and why she 
wasn’t going to marry Alladyce. But Fanny did not come. 
He had already pumped the little man, but the little man 
could not tell him much. They had all spent the evening in 
the Rest House at Mandalay. It was easy to see she wasn’t 
very enthusiastic about Alladyce. And the next thing was, 
Fanny came tramping into the little man’s room, and told 
him the wedding was off. 

“What spirit, to do it,” said Bill. “I like her for it. Many 
a woman wouldn’t have had the courage.” 

Oliver Kealy wiped his glasses, letting for one minute his 
kind twinkle out upon the world. 

“That’s what I thought myself.” 


HE girl had Fanny’s tent, so Kealy and Bill had to go 

in together. Fanny would have to take his stretcher 
into Giles tent when he came. There was never much 
competition to share Giles tent. He had been in the East 
too long, and the climate had got at his temper. 
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The teacher should be on the alert to notice children too easily fatigued 


Are You Sure of Their Health? 


An interesting challenge to parents and teachers everywhere? 


by JOHN W. S. McCULLOUGH, M_D., D.P.H 


FF basis for the future health and 


prosperity of a nation rests upon the 
medical care and supervision of school 
children. And there is only one way in 
which this can be successfully carried out 

through systematic inspection. School 
medical inspection involves the utmost 
co-operation between parents and teachers. 
If parents object to the work, their in- 
fluence has a marked effect on the whole 
class. If teachers are uninterested or 
if inclined to be negligent, the task is well-nigh hopeless. 

The operation of school medical inspection, which has 
been carried on so successfully in England since 1907, in- 
volves a competent medical officer, trained school nurses 
and dentists—and the generous co-operation of the teacher. 
The teacher has the child daily under his eye and his super- 
vision is often more extensive and valuabie than that of the 
parents. Minor defects and illnesses are frequently first 
observed by the teacher and cases should be referred to the 
nurse or medical officer. 


Defects Which May be Found by the Teacher 


There are certain defects in the school child’s health 
which the teacher can keep a guard over. Among these is 
underweight; so scales should be a part of the regular equip- 
ment of every school and the children should be weighed 
and measured every month, and a proper record kept. This 
duty might well be assigned in turn to advanced boys and 
girls of the school. Teachers should know those of their 
pupils who are shortsighted. The use of the Snellen card 
for this purpose is very simple and effective. The card 
should be removed from the wall after use, otherwise the 
children will learn the letters by heart and a true test will be 
impossible. Short-sighted children or children with defective 
vision, if the defect is not corrected. are unable to see the 
blackboard or properly to pursue their lessons and their 
education is proportionately interfered with. The same is 


* Despite the abundance of good cheap food in the 
country poor nutrition is far more common in 


rural than in city schools’ —says Dr. McCullough in 
another of The Chatelaine ’s series “For a Healthy Canada.” 


true of deaf children. The teacher should know those of his 
charges who have defective hearing. The teacher should be 
on the alert to notice children too easily fatigued, with too 
flushed cheeks, with a rash or skin trouble, swollen neck or 
with obvious symptoms that are not normal, and should 
bring them to the attention of the medical officer. 


Sanitation of Schools 


The teacher is responsible for the supervision of ventila- 
tion. lighting and heating of the schoolroom, for cleanliness, 
and freedom from dust. The windows of the school shou!d 
be open, the opening being protected by a strip of muslin 
which will keep out dust, draughts and cold and allow the 
entry of pure fresh air. 

Children should be seated so as not to face the light. If 
this cannot be avoided opaque windows shades should be 
used to regulate the strong glare from windows. 

Dust is a distinct menace to school children. Many school 
rooms especially in the country are swept out in the morning 
or at midday and clouds of dust hang about. This may be 
obviated by having the sweeping and dusting done after 
school hours. 


HE old drinking cup and common pail for water supply 
are still found in rural and some urban schools. In the 
larger centres they have been replaced by taps with in- 
dividual paper cups or drinking fountains. Where improve- 


ments of the kind do not exist each child 
should have his own cup or paper cups 
should be supplied, and supervision of this 
feature should be a duty assigned in turn 
to advanced boys and girls. Not only is 
disease spread by the use of the common 
cup, but the roller towel also provides an 
additional danger in this respect. There 
are still many schools where no facilities 
are provided for the children to wash their 
hands. This should be remedied, and the 
roller towel replaced by paper towels with a receptacle for 
the used paper. Where lunches are brought by children 
means should be provided for the heating of food such as 
soup. There are cheap forms of ‘‘canned heat” which, in the 
absence of other means of heating, might conveniently be 
used for this purpose. 

The teacher should urge upon the children the value of 
nourishing food, and the avoidance of pastry, fried food 
and excessive use of candy. They should be told of the high 
value of milk in the increase of height, weight, vigor and in 
improvement of their teeth. Despite the abundance of good 
cheap food in the country, poor nutrition is far more common 
in rural than in city schools, and forms a predisposing factor 
in the spread of tuberculosis. 

Gymnastic exercises and sport should, except in unsuit- 
able weather, be carried on out of doors. 

The wise teacher will strive to arouse the interest of his 
pupils in the sanitation of the schoolroom and its surround- 
ings; he should delegate much of the actual work to senior 
pupils, teaching them the elementary principles of sani- 
tation in a practical way. The appointment of a school 
health officer for certain periods, with various assistants is 
a good plan. For example one pupil might be made respon- 
sible for the ventilation, another for lighting, another for 
water supply, a fourth for cleanliness etc. The work of 
teacher and pupils is made so much easier by hygienic sur- 
roundings that any effort to improve the sanitation of the 
schools will pay rich dividends in {Continued on page 57} 
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FOR THE CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


A page of recitations for boys and girls 6 learn 


SAUCER-EYES 
by Helen Shackleton 


We went on a hunt ‘round our house last night, 
For Geraldine’s “Saucy” was nowhere in sight. 
“I've taken Saucy to bed for years!” 

Said Geraldine Helen, her voice full of tears. 

“T can't go to bed 

“Without Saucy,” she said, 

““Saucy’s got to be found!” 


Saucy is only a grey flannel cat, 

Exactly the size of a grandfather rat, 

But he’s darling and cuddley, with big saucer eyes, 
That stare up at everyone, full of surprise, 
(“Saucer-Eyes™ is the proper name 

But we call him “Saucy” for short.) 


Well, we hunted and hunted all over the place, 
And longed for a sight of that grey flannel face! 
“It's ‘way past your bed-time, Geraldine pet!” 
“But Saucy’s not found, so I can’t go, yet? 

I can’t go to bed, 

Without Saucy!” she said, 

“Saucy's got to be found!” 


Geraldine’s face grew sadder and sadder, 

But Geraldine’s Daddy got madder and madder! 
“We can't go hunting around all night! 

Take Strokey-doggie! He'll do all right!" 
“Strokey’s in bed, 

With Patsy!” she said, 

““Saucy’s got to be found!” 


It was Geraldine Helen who found that cat! 
When she happened to peep into Daddy’s hat! 
Saucy was wrapped in a warm woolly shawl, 
With Mummy's best handkerchief over it all! 
“I member!” she said, 
“TI put him to hed! 
“Aren't you glad that he’s found!” 

(I should think we were) 


S pots and Stripes 


by 
Marga ret Nickerson 


Two little bugs, one summer's day, 
Were on their way to town, 
And one was spotted, bright and 


gay, 
And one striped up and down. 


The striped one passed the spotted 
one 
With neither nod nor smile, 
It wasn’t anything she'd done— 
She just was not in style 


The spotted one lost all her mirth— 
To her a nod and smile 
Meant far more happiness and 
worth, 
Than spots or stripes in style, 


i 
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The Oddity 
by Gostwick Roberts 


Of all the funny things there are 

A child like me is strangest far. 

I cannot climb a clover-tip, 

Or put to sea without a ship, 

Or flutter at a lamp, or fly 

From cloud to cloud acress the sky. 

Fishes and fairies of the sea 

Rise on the rocks to gaze at me, 

And birds and winds upon the 
wing 

Wonder at so odd a thing. 

How very glad the world must be 

That all her children aren't like me. 


Thinking Things 
by Harold S. W ood 


If I had a lamp like Aladdin's 

Know something I think I would do? 
I'd get out my gun from the attic 
And get out my pirate suit too. 


And when mother called in the morning 
To dress me for school, I would say, 

I think I will change to a pirate 

And not go to school, mums, today.” 


And then I would call to the fairies 

And when they came down from the 
sky 

I'd say to my mother, “Don't worry!” 

And then | would kiss her goodbye. 


I'd visit the African jungle 

Where elephants fierce as can be 
And lions and tigers go searching 
For food, when it’s time for their tea. 


IJ visit the teachers that teach me 

And challenge them out for a duel 

Then change them again into children 

And make them go right back to 
school. 


I'd visit the store at the corner 
The one with the candies inside 
And when Mister Smith came to serve 


me 
I'd change to a candy and hide. 


Then after he'd given up searching 

I'd change to a pirate once more, 

And while he was serving some people 
I'd eat ev'ry sweet in the store. 


And then when the sandman came 
calling 

And all was real quiet and still, 

I'd change to a bird like the robin 

And ‘light on my own window-sill. 


And then I wouid sing to my mother 

And then when she'd Ard up to see, 

My, wouldn't she laugh when she 
found out 

That poor little robin was me! 





Rose Hutchinson has pictured all the gay little people of the poems in drawings—Can you find them? 
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“Well hardly,” De Chateauloin smilled. “I never really 
care for cheques at the best of times, and I never accept 
them unless they can be cashed at once.” 

“Well, I’m afraid you'll have to this time,” Miles told 
him grimly. “I’ve got £1,000 in travellers’ cheques on a 
bank in Geneva and no more. I’m willing to send to England 
for the rest, but you’ll have to wait a bit for it.” 

“That will have to do then,” De Chateauloin agreed 
grudgingly. ‘I will accept your cheque on the Geneva bank 
for £1,000 at once, however. You may make it payable to 
bearer. You will remain here, of course, till I receive all my 
money.” 

“Not till I’ve seen Miss Hayle though,” said Miles 
firmly, “‘and made sure she’s all right. You don’t get a franc 
without that. In fact I shan’t make out the cheque till I’ve 
heard her say that she’s being well treated and as happy 
and comfortable as she can be while she’s in this house.” 

““A suspicious young man,” the Vicomte remarked to 
space. “‘However, one has of course been young oneself— 
and in love; though one has never had the good fortune to 
meet a lady whose price is so far above rubies 


“I could of course refuse to accept your conditions, 
monsieur, but they hardly seem worth my while disputing. 
To let you see mademoiselle will harm no one; it may even 
have an effect for good, who knows? Let it be so. In the 
morning you shall see the lady and give me your cheque. 
Meanwhile it grows late and Louis will escort you to your 
quarters for the night. Might I remark, en passant, that it 
would be a waste of time for you to try to bribe Louis? He 
values my—er—goodwill far higher than anything you 
could offer him. Moreover he prefers hard cash always. 
A cheque makes no appeal to him; he has a simple soul.” 


There were very many things Keston would have enjoyed 
saying to the Vicomte, but they had all to go unsaid, for 
the method of his transit to his cell—for it almost proved 
to be that—was such that conversation was rendered 
difficult if not impossible. 

Bobby Hayes in the meantime had had his share of 
adventure. When he had seen Miles admitted safely to the 
front door of the villa, Bobby proceeded to follow out his 
instructions to the letter. Slipping quietly out from behind 
the car and hugging the shadow of the house, he soon 
gained his objective, the French window of the salon. It 
was securely closed but fortunately not shuttered, though 
heavy curtains drawn across it prevented him from seeing 
into the room beyond. In a moment or so he thought he 
heard the sound of someone turning the window’s fastener 
and stood a little away, so that should the window open 
outward he would be clear of it and ready instantly to 
hurry through. But at 
that very second, even 
as the window swung 
open and he _ heard 
Keston’s voice calling 
very softly, ‘‘Bobby, 
Bobby,’’ he was 
startled by a sudden 
blaze of light coming 
from the room itself. 
Then things all seemed 
to happen together. 
He saw Keston’s 
shadow thrown on the 
snow, and then, behind 
that, another shadow. 
Instinctively he 
ducked, but not 
quickly enough, for a 
shot rang out, waking 
the echoes of the night: 
a hot searing pain 
stabbed through his 
left arm and he fell, 
dazed and shaken. 

He didn’t lie there 
for long. He half sat 
up, impelled by a con- 
sciousness of the need 
for action, and the 
movement hurt abom- 
inably. 

So he’d been shot, he 
concluded, and that 
made him very angry. 
Well, he did not know 
what was happening 
inside that room, but 
was pretty sure that 
he would be of no help 
to old Miles in a scrap, 
if he were going to 
bleed to death or any- 
thing like that. 

Not far away from 
where he now stood 
there was a summer- 
house. He made to 
ward that, went round 


Keston opened his eyes wearily and suddenly caught sight of his friend. 


to the back of it and in the rising moonlight had a look at 
the damage he had received. The bullet must have gcne 
right through the fleshy part of his arm, and if so, there was 
no great damage done. Hastily he tied his big muffler 
round his wound and then took stock of the situation. Only 
for a second though. Not far away, from the direction of 
the house, he heard a door open and close. That put him 
on his guard. Someone might be coming out to look for 
him. A glance at the white snow around him showed him 
that he had left his traces on its crisp surface—not only 
footprints but ugly, dark splodges here and there which 
daylight would show to be blood. That wouldn’t do; he’d 
be tracked to his inadequate hiding-place without the least 
difficulty. 

The question was, of course, how to remain at large near 
the house, a free agent, with the minimum risk of discovery. 
Something came into his mind about the best place to hide 
being the last place in which you would be looked for. 
That, he considered, would be in the immediate vicinity. 
He knew well that he was taking a considerable risk by 
doing this, but as even mere existing seemed to be fraught 
with peril tonight, he might as well take his fate in both 
hands. His wounded arm was abominably stiff now and 
that added to his difficulties. 


He went off toward the house and found himself presently 
at what was evidently the villa’s back door. It stood open 
and he stepped inside. 

He was luckier than he deserved to be, for there was no 
one in the dark little washhouse he had entered, but a 
light streaming under the door at the far end showed that 
there was probably life of some kind about. He heard 
voices, too, from beyond that door, and having risked this 
much he risked more and crept up closer, with every 
intention of eavesdropping if he could. 


By heaven’s own mercy he was fortunate. He had not 
spent all these years in Geneva without being able to under- 
stand French, and rapid colloquial French at that. Two 
voices, a man’s and a woman’s, he could overhear, talking 
fast and fluently, but he managed to get the gist of what 
they were saying. 

“But I ask you, Mme. Mirabeau,” the man’s voice 
wailed. “‘What am I to do? Can I go to him and say that 
I have allowed to escape this one for whom I was sent in 
search? What then would happen to me? I remember what 
came to that poor Lefarge last night, and I do not seek the 
same fate. He is in one of his cold rages tonight, le Vicomte; 
something I think has gone wrong with his plans, and if I 
confess to failure he will shoot me down as I speak. I tell 
you I dare not own to him that I have failed to find—” 


” 





“I thought you were dead, old chap”’! 


“Bobby?” he asked, 
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The woman’s voice cut him short impatiently. ‘What a 
child thou art, Louis! No, what a species of man! True 
enough is it that to tell him that thou hast let this man 
escape would be the most fatal. But why tell him? There 
was blood, thou sayest, outside the window? Then tell 
him, our so impatient master, that he has killed his man 
and that we have disposed of the body, thou and I, as we 
did of that other last night.” 

Somewhere close at hand a bell rang. Bobby heard a 
sound like the scraping of a wooden chair across a stone 
floor. 

“Ah!” lamented Louis’ voice. “He rings, he will question 
me. Yes, Mme. Mirabeau, indeed you have reason. I will 
do as you say. I will tell him the man was dead when I 
found him and that his body is now no more. Stoke well 
the furnice, madame, while I go to tell the Vicomte my 
story—and pray that I may not be found out.” 


There came now the sound of hurrying footsteps on the 
stone floor, then a door banged somewhere, and then there 
was silence for a moment, broken presently by the noise of a 
fire being stoked, the rattle of shovel and poker. 


“Let’s hope Louis pulls it off all right,’ thought Bobby. 
“T think I’d better go while the going’s good—but not too 
far. I wonder if there mightn’t be a shed of some kind in 
the near neighborhood? I don’t exactly fancy a night in 
the open.” 


There was a shed, as it happened, close to the back door, 
and in it, mercifully, a number of sacks that had evidently 
once contained potatoes. Bobby was a stoical soul and not 
overburdened with the doubtful blessing of an imagination. 
Taking everything by and large, the night was not nearly 
as uncomfortable as it might have been and when morning 
came he was not too unready for what it brought. 


"Te night Miles Keston spent was physically, as well as 
mentally, about the most uncomfortable in his career. 
He was cold, bruised and exhausted, and the anguish of his 
mind far exceeded that of his body. 

He’d struggled for a while to get free of his bonds, but 
he’d only succeeded in chafing his wrists and ankles and 
adding to the sum total of his bruises. So he fell to cursing 
the strength and usefulness of the rope he’d provided for 
his own bonds, and that train of thought brought him, of 
course, to Bobby Hayes, and then he stopped his futile 
strug7ling. 

He’d always liked Bobby, but he’d only now, too late, 
begun to realize to the full what a thoroughly good fellow 
he was. 

Miles swore a very emphatic oath that when the day of 
reckoning came, as he 
was determined it 
should, he’d extract a 
very substantial 
vengeance from De 
Chateauloin for 
Bobby’s death. 

In the background 
of his mind, of course, 
there was always La- 
lage, but in between 
his medley of thoughts 
he probably dozed now 
and then, and it was 
morning almost before 
he had dared, in his 
discomfort, to hope it 
might be, and some- 
one was unlocking his 
prison door. 

The someone was 
the servant Louis, who 
presently conveyed 
him downstairs into 
the salon. 

The Vicomte de 
Chateauloin sat easily 
in a chair by the glow- 
ing fire, whose grateful 
warmth began very 
slowly to thaw Kes- 
ton’s frozen body. It 
seemed that some 
mercy was to be shown 
this morning, for Louis 
was immediately told 
to loosen at any rate, 
the cords that held the 
prisoner so straightly 
and merely to bind him 
firmly to the chair he 
sat in. 

“You may release 
his hands entirely,’’ 
said De Chateauloin 
easily. “I will see he 
does no damage with 
them. Do you under- 
{Continued on page 49} 
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Suddenly there 
wasafrantic 
scurry of light 
Jootstepsand 
breathless, torn 
and dishevelled, 
Lalage appeared = 4 
on the landing! chia} 


ee on her way home to England with some precious 
family papers which will establish a family fortune is attacked 
by a robber and apparently kills him. The Vicomte who is a 
notorious criminal sees her, and takes her to his house, where 
he threatens her with arrest for murder and the confiscation of 
her papers unless she will help him sell a valuable manuscript 
to Miles Keston, the English collector. If she will pose as a 
niece of Lefarge, and persuade Keston to buy the stolen book, 
the Vicomte promises to return her papers and see her safely 
home. In the first interview Miles Keston is very much 
attracted to Lalage, and they arrange a second meeting, wherein 
she shows him the manuscript and obtains his promise of a 
decision on the morrow. That night she is the terrtfied witness 
of a quarrel between the Vicomte and Lefarge, which ends in the 
arch-criminal murdering his accomplice. The next day Lalage 
is ordered to see Keston once more and arrange for the final 
purchase of the stolen manuscript. Keston, however, has 
discovered that the book is stolen and that Lefarge is not the 
girl’s real uncle. He accuses her of complicity with a crook, 
and when Lalage confesses the whole truth of her position, he 
refuses to believe so far-fetched a story. Later, however, he 
overhears a conversation between the Vicomte and the girl which 
convinces him that her tale is true. He determines to rescue 
her and enlists the aid of his friend, Bobby Hayes. That night 
he calls at the villa, planning as soon as he is alone to let his 
friend into the house through the French window. But he has 
underestimated the cunning of De Chdteauloin, and even as he 
opens the window he is attacked from behind and, helpless, 
sees the Vicomte send a bullet into the darkness of the garden. 


PART THE FIFTH 


you will remain where you are if you please, M. Keston,” 
said the cold even tones, “and you will make no 
attempts to get at your pistol. At the first movement you 
make I shall shoot.” 

The Vicomte, his pistol hand still outstretched, stepped a 
few paces backward and with his left hand rang a bell behind 
him. 


The? 


Presently Keston saw another man come 
into the room, and to him the Vicomte 
spoke peremptorily. 

“First shut the window, Louis,” he 
ordered, ‘‘and then be so good as to search 
this person on the floor and remove any 
weapons he may have, and anything else 
you think may interest me.” 

In a minute Miles had the humiliation 
of seeing his automatic handed over to his 
captor, followed presently by the coil of thin, supple, silk 
cord with which Bobby had supplied him. 

De Chateauloin laughed softly when he saw this. “How 
more than thoughtful, M. Keston,” he murmured, “‘to 
supply me at the same time with a prisoner and the means 
to tie him up! Please tie him with it Louis. Thank you, 
that looks quite a satisfactory piece of work. Now if you 
could raise him a trifle and deposit him in that chair? Yes, 
that will do nicely. Just one thing more, Louis. You will 
probably find another visitor outside the window there. 
He will without doubt be wounded, possibly even dead—I 
know I hit him. If the latter, you will dispose of the body, 
please; if the former, perhaps you will bring him in here to 
join our little party. Do not fail to get him, Louis, or you 
will regret it.” 

Louis departed and Keston was left alone with this man 
whose very presence filled him with repulsion. 

“And now, M. Keston,” he remarked casually, settling 
himself in a comfortable chair facing Miles and lighting a 
cigarette, ‘“‘we, I think, will have a little conversation. I 
am anxious to know, I confess, why you have honored my 
poor house with a visit at this time of night? To see the 
good M. Lefarge, you informed me when I opened the door 
to you. Oh, yes!” he answered Miles’ start of surprise, 
“did you not recognize me? I trust, then, that I acted the 
butler quite creditably. You see, when the bell rang, it 
struck me that it was a trifle late for an ordinary visit of 
politeness and we are not used to receiving unexpected 
guests in this house; so few people know who are its 
inhabitants. I must confess to a slight feeling of suspicion, 
even of perturbation, so I decided to answer the door myself. 
So fortunate for me that I did so, was it not? Then, you 
see, it struck me somehow, that the pockets of your over- 
coat were a trifle bulky, so I did not leave this room when 
I had ushered you into it. You may have remarked perhaps 
that the light was a trifle dim? Yes, that was possibly why 
you failed to notice that I had remained in the shadow of 
that large cabinet over there, instead of going out of the 
door? Or perhaps you were too preoccupied? My only 
idea was to see if your behavior were consonant with a 
friendly call on M. Lefarge, and I regret to say it was not. 
Friendly visitors do not as a rule, I think, open the windows 
of their host’s house at night and call another person to 
make his entrance that way. No, my suspicions, you see, 
were confirmed; so I acted impulsively, I fear, in the haste 
of the moment. I shall be so sorry if I have seriously injured 
your friend, but I am a very good shot—I say it without 
boasting—and I fear the worst.” 

“This is an awkward position you have got yourself into,” 
he added deliberately, ‘ta most awkward position. You 
have, it seems, entered my house burglariously by night 
with an accomplice, for the purpose, one can only suppose, 
of robbing me. But I ask myself, robbing me of what? 
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Mine is but a poor house; it contains no treasures, no jewels, 
no money, nothing that a burglar would seek to rob me of. 
What can it be, then, on which you have designs? Ah! a 
light breaks in on me! There is in my house one treasure 
of far more value than any mere gold or silver—and you 
are a rich man, I have heard, M. Keston; you would have 
no desire to steal such things; but this treasure of which I 
speak is one which any man might well covet. I speak 
monsieur of that charming young lady, the niece of my 
friend M. Lefarge, who is at present honoring me by accept- 
ing the shelter of my humble roof.” 

This was too much for Miles. “You're lying!” he cried, 
all thoughts of caution forgotten, “and you know you are. 
Don’t you dare to talk like that about Miss Hayle! You 
know you’re keeping her here against her will, to do your 
dirty work for you, making her go in terror of her life—”’ 

The Vicomte threw back his distinguished head and burst 
into a peal of hearty, natural laughter. “Thank you, M. 
Keston, thank you; you have told me exactly what I 
wanted to know, I am so much obliged to you. So the lady 
had told you all, as they say. I thought your interview this 
morning seemed a trifle agitating, but I had not thought 
she would have had the courage to confess. I fear I mis- 
calculated the effect on her, of a little scene we had last 
night. One never can be certain with women, can one, 
what form their reactions will take? Well, well, I fear she 
will regret it—”’ 

“If you dare to hurt her!”’ Miles burst out, but De 
Chateauloin in his turn interrupted. 

“Softly, softly,” he implored. ‘The lady is in no danger 
of violence, I promise you. No, she is far too useful to me. 
You are so crude, you English. There are other ways, I 
assure you, of punishing her than those I see you have 
already thought of. She will not, I think, betray me again 
when I have —er—disciplined her.” 

The Vicomte paused to let this sink in, and they were 
both silent, for Miles was thinking furiously and despair- 
ingly, cursing at his own helplessness and the folly which 
had brought him to it. 

At last he had to speak. Thinking showed him no way 
out of the impasse. ‘‘What is your alternative?” he said 
reluctantly. 

“Aha! You are beginning to talk more reasonably,”” De 
Chateauloin approved. “I thought it was probable that 
you would be sensible, when I had pointed out to you the 
inconveniences attached to foolishness. The alternative, 
you were asking? Well, it isa very easy one. Suppose that 
you buy from me my silence and Miss Hayle’s freedom? 
You are a very wealthy man, I believe; it should be a simple 
matter for you to make such a purchase.” 

“And the price?”’ asked Keston. 

“Well, shall we say £10,000? It is only what you 
were willing to pay for the Virgin’s Book of Hours, and 
lovely as that is, I feel sure you will agree that Miss Hayle 
is lovelier. Let it be £10,000, then. That will satisfy me.” 

It was galling to haye to bargain with this crook, Miles 
thought, who was now adding blackmail to his other 
activities, but, as he had said, Lalage was worth that— 
or anything. 

“Very well,” he assented. ‘But you don’t suppose I've 
got that amount on me, do you? Will a cheque do?” 

“A cheque on what bank?” the Vicomte queried 
cautiously. 

“Oh, my bank in England.” 
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you surely will if you insist on going out every ev ening of 
your life, instead of sitting at home by the warm fire, like a 
gentleman. Beside, me, I cannot get my sleep when you 
toss and tutn......” 

“Perhaps, my dear, you would prefer to occupy the other 
bedroom?” 

‘And have the cold feet all the winter long? No, Antoine 

jamais! I am now your wife, and I must insist that you 

take care of yourself. I like it not that you suffer with the 
gout!” 

But that night when dinner was over, and the dishes 
washed, M. Antoine DuCondé rose from his cosy chair as 
usual, stretched lazily, and murmured: “I think, ma chére, 
I will run over to the store of M. LeMarchand, and see if 
he can recommend something for the gout . . .” 

“But, Antoine, I thought you had but a tweak?” 

“So I had, ma chére, so I had! But you tell me that even 
that kept you awake, and I would not for the world . . .” 
“Ask him on your way home from business tomorrow, 
Antoine! Tonight it is wiser that you stay in, where it is 

warm OM. <-. 
“It is not far, it is not far! 

It was wonderful with what dispatch Antoine could don 
rubbers, muffler, coat, and hat, once he had announced his 
intention of going out. And again Marie found herself 
alone in the cosy sitting room, facing a pair of dejected 
looking slippers. 

And when the hours wore on, and Antoine did not come, 
she knew there was no hope. He had just stayed to chat 
with M. LeMarchand, and would not remember the time 
till his friend tactfully reminded him of it. 

So it went every evening for a week. Sometimes it was 
this, sometimes that, but always Antoine St. Jean Baptiste 
DuCondé sallied forth in search of entertainment not to be 
found in his own home. 

Marie was devastated. In the summer she could under- 
stand it. Naturally the poor man needed fresh air and 
exercise after a long day in the office. But now, with the 
streets packed high with snow, the sidewalks slushy and 
slippery, surely the outdoors was no place for an elderly 
gentleman with gout and a comfortable home, warm slippers, 
and everything else that Marie could think of for his 
comfort! 

Was it, Marie groaned, was it, as her sisters and cousins 
had predicted, that she would not be able to hold him now 
that she had him? 

Oh yes, they had warned her that although it was one 
thing, and a very good thing, to get your man, it was yet 
another to hold him. 

She turned over and over in her mind the things they had 
told her were necessary for a man’s happiness and peace of 
mind, and she could think of nothing she had left undone. 
Her sisters had been married for many years, had children, 
and even grandchildren. They ought to know how to hold a 
husband, yet. . . 

She wished they lived near enough, so that she could 
confide in them, give them an idea of how things were 
going, and perhaps receive some good advice. 

After all, what did she have of Antoine? His company at 
breakfast, his company at dinner, and his sleeping body 
beside her at night. It was something, of course. But not 
enough. 

Marie decided she must visit her sisters, and at least ease 
her heart by talking over the situation with them. 

It seemed cruel to leave Antoine alone in this cold weather. 
But, after all, might he not appreciate her more when she 
returned? 

So that evening she tactfully approached him on the 
subject, and was somewhat chagrined to find how readily, 
how almost joyfully, 
he hailed the idea. 

“You will not be 
lonesome, Antoine?” 
There was incredu- 
lous wonder in her 
voice. 

“Not at all, ma 
chérel Not at all! 
That is, I will cer- 
tainly be lonesome, 
but it will give me 
so much pleasure to 
know that you are 
visiting with your 
sisters, and getting a 
much-needed rest.”’ 

“And you will keep 
warm, and look after 
yourself well?” 

“Don’t worry, ma 
chére! Go! Havea 
good time, and stay 
as long as you like. 


oe 


I shall be perfectly x 
all right, I assure 
you!” 


There was a tired silence as Ma rie lried to digest 
the astonishing piece of news. 
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HE remembrance of these words brought furtive tears 

to Marie’s eyes the next day, as she watched the white 
landscape whizz past the train that was taking her farther 
and farther away from Antoine. After all, had she been 
wise in leaving him like this? Would it not merely show 
how unnecessary she was to his well-being? 

She pushed the thought away from her, only to replace 
it with another. Would he remember to tend the furnace 
before he went out this evening? Or would he return at 
= to a cold house, and perhaps get pneumonia, and 

ie? 

She shuddered. Undoubtedly, holding one’s man was 
infinitely more difficult than getting him! 

Her sisters were full of sympathy, and shook their heads. 
These men! Marie would get to know them in time. True, 
she had started rather late, but she would learn! They 
nodded their heads sagaciously. 

“Of course,” murmured one, ‘‘There are some men who 
do not care for their own firesides, preferring infinitely to 
gallivant. . .” 

“Gallivant! Exactly!” sniffed Suzanne. 

“Oh! But before our marriage Antoine talked of nothing 
else but the joys of one’s own fireside. He said he could not 
imagine anything more beautiful than a clean, cosy home 
in the evening. Lamplight, firelight, and, above all, one’s 
wife sitting beside one!” 

“Then mark my words! Something, or someone, has 
come along that is even more attractive than all that!” 

Marie’s face turned a sort of grey. ‘‘What—what could 
be more attractive than—that?” 

“Come, come! You are not altogether dull, Marie! 
When Antoine married you, he did not become blind, did 
he? Is he not still able to see other women?” 

Marie could not answer. Her lower lip quivered gro- 
tesquely, and she shook her head. 

“You made a great mistake in leaving him, Marie! A 
man with tastes like that! Alone! What might not 
happen?” 

“What?” asked Marie wildly, “‘What might happen?” 

“Chére enfant, he has the house to himself! He is a free 
man! What is to prevent him. . .” 

“Oh, do not! Do not say it! It is not true! Antoine is 
good, kind. . .” 

The sisters merely shrugged their shoulders; and 
wretchedly Marie remembered how almost joyful he had 
been to let her go. But surely, surely, it could not be so! 
Not married a year, and—this? 

Marie tossed and turned on her bed that night in agonized 
wakefulness; and it was only when she had decided to return 
to her home the very next day that she, at length, fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

And at nine-thirty the 
following evening a_tired- 
eyed Marie opened the little 
gate, and walked up the 
neatly-swept path to her own 
door. 

Nine-thirty, and a light in 
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the sitting room! A movement on the blind—who was 
there? Never had Antoine been in at nine-thirty! 

Her knees wobbled annoyingly. Ah, she should have 
warned him of her coming. It was not fair. How could she 
go in there and face them—him? If she had only brought 
one of her sisters with her! Alone she could not stand it. 
It was just as they had said—he was now free. What might 
she not see if she went in there? Yet—she could not return 
to her sisters’ home. There was no train. 

Antoine! Antoine! 

Slowly, tremblingly, she crept in, her flat, rubbered feet 
making little sound on the carpeted floor. Past the hat- 
rack in the hall she crept, where his hat and coat hung. 
She gently touched them with her fingers before going on 
to that bar of radiance that fell from the open door of the 
sitting room. The way seemed very long—each step a mile! 

Then . . . She stopped stock still, and stared! 

Was Heaven more beautiful? 

There were blue and gold flames playing around the 
synthetic logs in the fireplace. Close beside them, in his 
favorite chair, Antoine—In smoking jacket and slippers. 
A book in his hand—and a small lamp drawn up just behind 
his left shoulder. 

How peaceful—how splendid he was. 
shone in the soft light. 

No. Heaven could not have looked more beautiful. And 
yet—and yet... 

“‘Mariechette! It is you?” 

In an instant he was on his feet, his arms stretched 
toward her. ‘‘Mariechette! Why—I did not expect you 
for a week!” 

“Are you sorry, my dear?” 

“Sorry? But why should I be sorry?” 

“‘Because I am back.” 

His hurt, puzzled look made her ashamed; and she busied 
herself with her gloves, coat, and hat. 

Antoine took them from her, hung them in the hall, and 
placed her in the chair opposite his. Kneeling, he removed 
her rubbers, and placed her feet on the low footstool. 

“Now rest yourself and be comfortable. I will get you 
something to eat and drink.” 

“No! . . . No, Antoine, do not! Just sit down where 
you were when I came in. There!” 

He sat down, a perplexed crease on his forehead. 

“What is the matter, my dear? You have returned so 
soon, and you are—different! You are sick—no?” 

“I am well, Antoine. But you—you must be sick! You 
are home this evening!” 

“No... no,no! That is—no, I am not sick!” 

“Then, without doubt, you stayed home to keep the fire 
company, is it not?” 

He smiled a little 
sheepishly. ‘‘My dear 
Marie, you are so 


How his beard 

















droll!” 
“It is a droll busi- 
ness! . . . Is it, per- 


haps, possible that you 
stayed home last eve- 
ning also?” 

The litle man 
flushed pinkly. This 
was a strange Marie. 
She had never cate- 
chised him like this 
before. But he would 
be patient with her— 
very patient. 

“Eh, Antoine?” 

“Yes, ma femme, I 
stayed home last eve- 
ning also.” 

“You never went 
out at all after you 
returned from busi- 
ness?” 

“Not at all! Nor 
yet this evening!” 

There was a full 
moment’s silence, 
while Marie's tried brain tried to digest 
this astonishing piece of news. He had 
been home alone two blessed evenings! 
Wearing the slippers she had made for 
him. Sitting in the cosy chair they had 
bought together. Reading by the fire. 
And she had not been there! 

How many weary months had she 
waited for this very thing! 

A peculiar gulping sound came from 
Marie’s throat; her flat chest heaved, 
and her head sank to the support of 
her bony hands. 


ny r mate  H. | “Marie! Ma pauvre Marie! What 
eg tnt, is it? Why do you cry? Tell your 
— Antoine! What is it, Marie?” 


He drew out a very large hand- 
kerchief, and dried her tears as they 
came. His arm {Continued on page 62} 
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The Chatelaine, December, 1930 


Her Husband's Little A flair 


Wherein a wife discovers another 


answer to an old question ~—— why 


by JANET TOOKE 


Before her mar- 
riage shehad been 
painfully aware 
of the title of ‘‘old 
maid.” 


Tllustrated by E. a Dinsmore 


I. WAS late afternoon, and that delightful time of the 
first snow. People on the street slackened their pace, raised 
their chins in the air, and let the slow flakes fall on their 
faces. They looked at one another in a pleased way, as if 
to say: “Well, it has come! Is it not good?” Pleased faces 
passed on, and met other pleased faces, and the snowflakes 
became larger and more numerous, until at last the world 
looked like a fairyland, made for the express purpose of 
playing. Children, returning from school, laughed and 
shouted, gathering fists full of the white magic, and rubbing 
it on their faces. 

Madame Marie DuCondé, her arms full of bulky paper 
packages, shuffled out of the grocery store to the virgin 
white of the sidewalk, her flat feet riffling its soft smoothness. 

Her pale, grey eyes glowed behind their thick glasses, 
and two spots of pink appeared on the high cheek-bones 
that were usually of a waxy paleness. Her tall, thin body 





was bent almost double in her eagerness 
to get home. 

Winter! It was come! And with it, 
Antoine—Antoine, at six-twenty pre- 
cisely! He should have poulet roti this 
very evening, with asparagus and petil 
pois. 

She rattled the key in the door, 
rattled the stove in the kitchen, and 
the pots and the pans, for she must 
hurry. Everything must be ready on 
time. Peach pie @ la mode she would 
have for dessert, with much cream, for 
it was Antoine’s favorite. 

Between peculiar little runs from 
table to stove, from stove to cupboard, 
movements that reminded one absurdly 
of an overgrown duck, she peered short- 
sightedly through the window at the 
ever-increasing snow. 

A real snowstorm—aAnd it was almost 

sure to last the evening! 
Marie was so happy that a 
long-forgotten song rose to 
her lips, and escaped in 
queer, toneless sounds: 


“Petits oiseaux quit 
chantent toujours 
ok ma petite 
blonde. . .” 


Mind you, it was no un- 
usual thing for Antoine to 
come at six-twenty pre- 
cisely. Not at all. He had 
arrived at six-twenty pre- 
cisely every evening since 
their marriage, which had 
taken place in June of this 
same year. Marie, in spite 
of her forty years, had be- 
come a June bride—and to 
Antoine St. Jean Baptiste 
DuCondé! The thought 
had never failed to thrill 
and amaze her. 

Before her marriage she 
had been painfully aware of 
the title “Vieille Carotte,”’ 
(old maid) surreptitiously 
bestowed upon her by affec- 


\ fionate, but less respectful 


triends. Her marriage, 
thank Heaven, had put an 
end to all that! 

Then if Antoine had re- 
returned from his business 
at six-twenty every eve- 
ning, why all the bother and 
special preparation for his 
homecoming tonight? 

Ah! But tonight Antoine would stay home! 

He would not, when his evening paper was read, rise, 
stretch himself lazily, and say: “Eh bien, dear, I will now 
go out for a little walk!” 

Or: “I will now pay a visit with my old friend, Adrien!” 

Or: “I have a little business to attend to at the office, 
Mariechette. Do not wait up!” 

No. With the first snow Antoine’s gout became bad, and 
he dared not stay out more than was absolutely necessary. 
‘Tonight, Marie gloated, she would have him all to herself— 
in the cosy sitting room, with the gas logs lighted, the 
evening paper, and her knitting. 

Through the long, lonely, summer evenings she had 
dreamed of it. Pictured them in their own little home, 
closed in from the distraction of the outer world by snow 
and sleet, and blessed wind. 

And now it had come! 


husbands sometimes leave home? 


“Comment, Mariechette! Winter is here!” 

Antoine stamped on the doormat, and shook himself 
like a great dog. 

Marie loved the way he called her ‘‘Mariechette”! It 
was so little-girlish! And she always wanted to kiss him 
when she heard it, only—it occurred so often! 

“Allo, mon min!”’ she responded breathlessly. Then, 
helping him off with his coat, hanging his hat up, and 
bringing forth his slippers, she chattered and chattered, 
like a much-excited parrot. 

Running back and forth from dining room to kitchen, 
from kitchen to dining room, she never stopped. The 
subjects she touched on, and tossed off, in one breath, were 
so astonishingly numerous and varied that it made one a 
little dizzy trying to keep up with them. Antoine had long 
since ceased trying. 

“Oui. . . Oud, out. Naturellement . . . Non!” 

That was about the measure of Antoine’s conversation 
when the door of his home opened to admit him of an 
evening, and closed again to hold him there—at least for a 
time. 

Antoine was a little tub of a man, with a jolly, ripe-apple 
face behind a splendid white beard. He walked very 
straight, dressed immaculately, and ignored present-day 
fashions by constantly carrying cane and gloves. A con- 
scious dandy. 

“Such a dinner, my dear!”’ he breathed, when Marie 
stopped talking a second to masticate her food. 

“That dog of a butcher, Antoine! He would like to have 
charged me forty cents too much, but, as I said to him, I 
know chickens, and although I am willing to pay what a 
chicken is worth, I will not be robbed, for. . .” 

“Of course!” 

‘*As for the grocer, I doubt if I shall bother with him any 
more. As Hermione was saying today—pass the asparagus. 
You have no stuffing, Antoine! Take some immediately! 
There is very little onion. And forgetting about the snow. 
she slid from top to bottom, if you please! No, she did not 
break it, but she might have!” 

And so on, and so on, till the good-natured Antoine felt 
as if his eyeballs were doing a marathon round and round 
this ceaseless talk, and would eventually leap in toward the 
bridge of his nose, and stick there. 

That would be terrible—For Antoine was very proud of 
his sparkling brown eyes! 

Dinner over, Marie busied herself with the dishes, but 
her lively tongue never stopped for an instant. When she 
was in the kitchen, she merely raised her voice, so that it 
could reach Antoine with ease. 

On her return to the sitting room, however, she was 
surprised to find that the door was closed tight, and Antoine 
buried behind his paper. 

“The door, Antoine? Why did you close it?” 

“The door? Which door? That one? Oh—was it closed? 
Tt-tt! How did that happen?” 

“You did not, then, hear what I told you about Mére 
LaFourchette? Well, listen now. . .” 

And pretty soon Antoine rose from his cosy chair, 
stretched lazily, and murmured: ‘‘A little business, ma 
chére, at the office!” 

“But Antoine! In this storm? You cannot! You will 
die of the gout! You will...” 

Antoine was putting his rubbers on in the hall. ‘‘Oh-h-h 
Antoine! Do not! I beseech you! I fear for your gout!” 

“Yes, yes, my dear! But one must not let a little gout 
stand in the way of one’s business, you know!” 

The door closed, and Marie sank despondently to the 
nearest chair. “Antoine!” 


HE next morning she was smiling at Antoine. 
“Good morning Antoine! You suffered with the gout 
last night, is it not?” 

Marie’s tone was almost exultant, as she set steaming 
Johnnycake and omelet before her spouse. 

“Oh, it was nothing! A mere tweak to remind me that 
winter is here!” He waved his hands deprecatingly, and 
buttered a huge slice of Johnnycake. 

“But. if you toss and groan like that for a mere tweak, 
what is going to happen when you get the real thing—as 
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The Chatelaine, December, 193c 


WHEN SANTA CAME BY DAYLIGHT 


A Christmas Cut-out toy for the children fo make —_ Created for The Chatelaine by Jean W ylie 


Full directions for making this cut-out 


with a shoe box on page 48 
























This ts a photograph of the finished cut-out made with a shoe box. 


Ves even Santa Claus makes a mistake sometimes. 
This time, what do you think he did? One snowy Christmas eve, 


when he was on his rounds, he flew right over one small house and never 
even noticed it. In fact I don’t believe he would ever have discovered his 
mistake at all, had he not, as he was returning home on Christmas Day, 
happened to pass over the same house again. This time the voice of a 
child crying, floated up to him through the crisp morning air. Santa 
Claus cannot bear to see any one unhappy. you know, particularly on 
Christmas Day,so he said to himself, ‘I wonder what that little girl is 
crying for? Surely she got a nice big dolly from me? She ought to be 
very very happy today.”’ Then he got out his map and studied it care- 
fully. “Why bless my ears and whiskers,” he cried slapping his leg, ‘‘If 
that isn’t Jonathan Brown’s house. I guess I flew right over here 
last night and never noticed it. The poor children—no wonder they are 
crying. To think their Santa should have forgotten them. Well, it 
won’t take me long to make them happy.” And pulling at the reins he 
started to descend toward the house. 

So it was that in broad daylight a great golden [Continued on page 55} 


Full directions for making this cut-out 


with a shoe box on page 48 


JUTE. 


HOT 





This Christmas cut-out can be made with an empty 


shoe box and played with for many weeks. 
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The Chatelaine, December, 1930 


Behind the Scenes With anta 


How the Christmas Work is Organized 


Ale: are two true 


stories. 

The first concerns the 
M-~—-s. a family in a pros- 
perous Canadian city. The 
father had been out of work 
for many months. The 
mother was a plucky little 
woman who kept up a brave 
front. and who would do 
anything rather than “ask 
for charity.” She faced 
Christmas with terror in 
her heart for the disappoint- 
ment in her children’s eyes 
on Christmas morning. 

Christmas morning came 
and with it four Christmas 
dinners, three gift boxes for 
the two children, and five 
bundles of warm clothes! 

Just down the street 
lived the B—s, another 
Canadian family. The 
father had been out of work 
for many months. The 
mother was a plucky little 
woman who kept up a 
brave front, and who would 
do anything rather than 
“ask for charity.” She 
faced Christmas with terror 
in her heart for the dis- 
appointment in her chil- 
dren’s eyes on Christmas 
morning. 

Christmas morning came 

a desolate day. Apart 
from the miserable little 
scraps of food which the 
mother had been able to 
scrape together the day 
passed unchanged in any 
way for the children and 
their sad-eyed mother. 

In the first case a number 
of organizations happened 
to know of the M—s, and 
duplicated Christmas cheer 
brought too many Christ- 
mas packages to their door 
No one, so it happened, 
thought of the B—s, and in 
the shuffle of luck they had 
been overlooked. 

These used to be common occurrences; today they are 
practically non-existent owing to the fine Christmas 
organization which has developed behind the spirit of 
Santa Claus 

This organization has made it possible for the Christmas 
cheer to “‘go round,” and there is no more fascinating work 
in the year’s calendar than that of helping prepare and 
plan for it. The spirit of Santa is a glamorous one—but if 
it rides carelessly through the towns and cities, is liable to 
bring as much unhappiness as joy. For unless there is 
someone behind the scenes to see that all are remembered 
and none are forgotten—to see that eager souls do not go 
bursting, into the privacy of some family to whom privacy 
means everything—then there will be heart-aches as well 
as happiness. 

Throughout Canada there are workers behind the joy of 
Christmas day. The biggest organization in the majority 
of cases, of course, is the welfare organization, since its 
staff is in day to day contact with families throughout the 
year. In Victoria the organization is known as the Social 
Service League; in Vancouver it is the Central Welfare 
Bureau. In Winnipeg it is the Social Welfare Commission; 
in Toronto the Neighborhood Worker’s Association, and in 
Montreal the Family Welfare Association. Under similar 
names trained groups of men and women are hard at work 
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THE HOME OF CHAMPLAIN~ by Stanley Turner 


Stanley Turner, one of Canada’s foremost artist-etchers, depicts in this exceptionally beautiful etching 
of Champlain's Habitation, Quebec, the romance and the color that belonged to a particularly 


glamorous period in Canadian history. 


interpreting the spirit of Christmas in an organized way in 
every town and city. 

The work begins early in November, when letters are 
sent out from these central organizations to every church 
club, social group or well-known social worker asking for 
suggestions and names of families where the spirit of Santa 
Claus could bring happiness. 

From the first of the month thousands of names come 
pouring in, some of them four and five times, since many 
organizations so often know of particular families. In one 
Canadian city last year over 8,000 names were registered, 
and of these over 1,800 were duplications! 

The work of checking over these thousands of names is a 
gigantic task but there are always volunteer workers eager 
to give of their leisure to helping Santa Claus in every 
possible way. In some cases two files are kept—one by 
names, and one by street addresses. Every family is thus 
registered twice, and there is a double check on the lists. 
If a duplicate name, spelled differently slips through on one 
list, it is caught on the other by the identical street address. 

With every family name is a card giving full details of 
the family, their needs and individual necessities. These 
are carefully filed for ready reference. 

Now, with this central list of the community’s names, 
how far more chance there is for the Christmas spirit to 


Reproduced by the courtesy 
of the T. Eaton Co. 


reach everybody! For as 
each organization, club or 
private donor, asks for it, 
a list of names is given to 
them. These are crossed 
off the list at headquarters, 
and the families become the 
entire responsibility of the 
other agencies. 

All manner of happy de- 

tails are arranged. Some 
clubs wish to help a_ par- 
ticular group of people. 
The Gyro Club in one city, 
for instance is always eager 
to bring Christmas into the 
homes of old couples or 
single old people. Perhaps 
one large, happy family, 
enjoying their Christmas 
re-union, want to spread a 
little of their happiness to 
another large family, not so 
fortunate. Others perhaps 
want to help their own 
countrymen, invalids, or- 
phans, sick children—all 
the thousands upon thou- 
sands to whom Christmas 
will mean so much—if 
someone has thought of 
them. Individual groups 
like this can always be 
reached through the central 
bureau. 
- But this spirit of Christ- 
mas cannot be _ handled 
clumsily. Whereas there 
are mothers who realize the 
spirit of giving and all that 
it will mean to their chil- 
dren, there are others who 
for one of many reasons do 
not want the children to 
know how their Christmas 
joys are provided. It often 
happens, therefore, that 
some little homes will be 
visited at night, and the 
Christmas tree set up and 
decorated by the eager 
helpers while the children 
are asleep. In other cases, 
where those in touch with 
the case feel it would mean more, the sum of money is 
given directly so that the little family can have the pleasure 
of spending and planning their own Christmas fun. 

One of many such incidents occurred in a western city 
last year, when a sad little Scotch widow appeared in the 
offices of one of the Welfare workers to discuss her problems. 
She had two children but could get no help from the 
Mother’s Allowance Commission as her husband had died 
in the United States. She was very low in spirits about 
Christmas for her children, until the woman behind the 
desk suggested that she would like to plan her own dinner. 
“For how much could you buy and prepare a Christmas 





dinner?” she asked. 

But the little woman would not make a guess. She went 
away and studied her market list, and came back with the 
report—‘‘Five dollars.” 

The Christmas contribution of one donor was handed 
over to her, and she returned after Christmas estatic with 
delight at the wonderful Christmas they had had—and at 
the joy of shopping for it. 

Usually, however the basket of Christmas fare, is delivered 
from the counters of a department store. Often Christmas 
messengers carry their good news in family cars—and the 
rest of the family can stay at home while the delivery is 
going on! ; The list of supplies is [Continued on page 48} 
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The Chatelaine, December, 1930 


MAKE YOUR OWN GLOVES 





Back of a finished 
glove. Note the 
placing of the 
points in relation 
to the finger divi- 
sions. 


Ro is asked frequently. 


“What profit is there in glove-making?”’ 
Material for a pair of chamois gloves 
costs from $1.25 to $2, according to 
size and grade. Such gloves sell at $3 
to $4 according to the amount of work 
on them. The eight-button length slip- 
ons which are so popular this year sell at $4. It takes 
eight hours for the average person to make a pair of 
gloves. The patterns cost ls. 2d. apiece. So that, 
roughly, the profit on time works out to twenty-five 
cents an hour. This is not much unless one remem- 
bers that it is spare-time work, time which otherwise 
would bring no monetary return. With increased 
demand, facility, and confidence in one’s work, the 
price might be raised. : 
’ Glove-making is not difficult, it is very profitable, 
but it cannot be a wholly Canadian craft until Canadian 
materials are available. And Canadian materials will 
not be available until there is a demand for them. In 
Montreal there is an agency for British chamois which 
is reasonable, and excellent for beginners. It is good 

for men’s gloves, but not as fine for women’s as the 
English glove-chamois. The material par excellence 

for hand-made gloves is deer-skin, and in the season it 

is possible to obtain this from the butcher himself. 
Ask him to save a hide from the deer which are brought 

to him for dressing by the hunters. The hunter will 
have the address of an Indian guide who will tan the 
hide, and when you make gloves of leather like this, 
they are real Canadian gloves. I have made three pairs 
from buckskins privately owned. One pair has been 
worn for one year for motoring and is showing no signs 

of wear as yet. 

All these materials are rather expensive for beginners, 
and it is well to start on double chamoisette. 

It is necessary, if one undertakes glove-making as a 
hobby, to invest a little money before the returns begin 
to come in. I made seven pairs of gloves before I was 
satisfied that they were good enough to sell. With 
fitted patterns, any person who can do good hand 
sewing and embroidery should be able to sell her fourth 
or fifth pair. 

On reading the two texts mentioned at the end of 
this article, it is evident that there are two “schools” 
of amateur glove-makers in England. One is sponsored 
by the Women’s Institutes, the other by a leather firm. 
Both texts contain useful information. I have used 
suggestions from both. The patterns used by the 
Women’s Institutes (Staite patterns) are a little simpler 
to use and alter, but both types of pattern fit well. 

If any reader of The Chatelaine wishes to try the 
possibilities of glove-making for herself, the procedure is 
as follows: 

First, buy a chamois leather at the local drug or 
hardware store, or send to Montreal for one. This 
should be at least twenty by twenty-two inches, and if 
there are weak spots in the skin it should be larger. Then 
send for a pattern, follow the directions given here, and 
make a pair of gloves! Wear them, compare them with 
those in the shops and on other folk’s hands and be satisfied 
that glove-making as an art and an industry is not a dream. 

In measuring a hand for a pattern, one traces the hand 
on paper with the fingers close together, thumb extended, 
then marks with a dot the base of each finger. Measure the 





Inside of a partly made glove, 

showing placing and joining of 

forchettes. The threads at the base 

of the fingers are ready to be 
knotted together. 


AT HOME 


Outside of a partly 


A simple and money-making craft that 


can grow into a home business 


(Photos by Edward Garrard, by courtesy cf the Department of Bacteriology, 


Ontario Agricultural College) 


hand around the knuckles with a tape measure. This gives 
the approximate size. Supposing that the hand measures 
six and a half inches. Select pattern, size six and a half and 
cut out the tracing of the hand from the paper. Lay the 
tracing on the palm of the six and a half inch pattern, with 





Showing the placing of the pattern on a skin. 


the base of the first finger at the corresponding place on 
the pattern. From this one calculates what alterations are 
necessary in the length of fingers and placing of the thumb- 
hole. It is very simple, but must be done very carefully 
and exactly. 

Then study the text. They do not always agree. Compare 
each point and make your own decision which you will 
follow. A great many of these fine points are, after all, a 





showing the method of joining the 
thumb. The threads at the finger- 
tips will be used to join the for- 
chettes to the front of the trank. 


by GRETA MARY SHUTT, Bs. 


Palm side of @ 
finished glove. 
Note the secure 
fastenings at the 
base of the finger 
divisions. 


matter of opinion. Experience will 
show which opinion is best. 

After studying and experimenting, 
make several pairs more, to be certain 
that you can judge leathers and hands. 
There is no mystery about it all, merely 
careful observation. 

The selling part is the easiest of all. Carry the 
gloves you are making about with you. Wear a pair. 
Talk about them. Notice people’s hands—The 
normal hand is rare. Ask the woman with the 
crooked finger how she gets her gloves to fit. Ask 
the motorist how many pairs he wears in a year. 
Ask the very tall and the very short people if they 
have a glove problem. There is no difficulty in 
getting the orders, the difficulty is to keep up with 
them without sacrificing the standard of work. 


made glove, 


Directions For Making a Pair of Chamois Gloves 


ELECT a chamois skin which is even in texture and 

which does not show any thin places when held up 
to the light. The loose-grained or fluffy side is the flesh 
side of the skin, the close-grained side is the “‘grain’’ or 
outside of the skin. The grain side should be on the 
outside of the finished glove. 

Stretch the skin well, both lengthwise and crosswise, 
then spread it smoothly on a clean table or drawing- 
board. Do not use thumb-tacks—paper-weights are 
better to hold the skin in place because they do not 
stretch the leather unevenly nor mark it. 

With the skin flesh side up, place the pattern on it, 
so that the stretch goes across the hand. As the stretch 
of the skin is around the body of the animal, this means 
that a line from the neck to the tail of the skin may be 
considered the “lengthwise of the goods.” Even the 
tiniest piece of the pattern must be cut with this in 
mind. 

The normal wear on a glove comes at the finger-tips 
and thumb. So, in cutting be careful that these parts 
are cut from the best of the leather. The hand portion 
of the pattern is called the trank. The forchettes are 
the pieces between the fingers. The thumb is—the 
thumb. The quirks are the tiny gussets sometimes used 
at the base of the forchettes. 

It is best to outline the entire pattern on the leather 
in ink or pencil before cutting. As a last precaution, 
hold up the skin to the light to be certain that there are 
no holes or thin places in the outlined glove. The 
pattern for the left hand must be reversed to cut the 
right. Outline: Two tranks, left and right; twelve for- 
chettes, six from one side of the pattern, six from the 
other, making six pairs of forchettes. 

In marking, do not try to mark between the fingers. 
Merely dot the base of the dividing line. After outlining 
the fingertips, rule the dividing lines carefully. 

Using well sharpened dressmaking shears, cut out 
the gloves, cutting exactly on the marked line. Care is 
necessary to have a smooth and accurate line, especially 
around the fingertips. 


Stitch-Form 


The stitch used in making the seams is the stabbing 
stitch, which is the same as the running stitch in hand 
sewing, with the exception that each {Continued on page 47} 
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= barren boughs of the Christmas tree a few days 
before the twenty-fifth, are to one and all, the delightful 
silent symbol of the happiness and celebration that. is 
approaching. All hands are willing and eager to help trans- 
form that indispensable foundation into a glittering, shim- 
mering, colorful nucleus, beneath which the mysterious, 
ribbon-tied parcels await their new owners, and around 
which family and friends unite with the true feeling of 
“goodwill toward men.” 

But we have another time-honored Christmas custom, 
beside which the tree assumes only secondary importance. 

The Christmas dinner with its typical foods is undoubtedly 
an important factor in the success of the day, and the feeling 
of satisfaction which comes as another Christmas draws 
to a close, is in a large measure due to the thoughtfully 
planned and carefully prepared dishes which graced the 
festive table. 

But the glorifying of the Christmas dinner is usually left 
to the ingenuity of only one member of the household 
and she may be racking her brain to think of holiday touches 
that will transform the foundation of her Christmas project 
into a gratifying meal which will equal or even surpass the 
perfection of the all-absorbing tree. 

To begin then, with the first course of the meal—here you 
have several choices—a fruit cup, oyster or tomato juice 
cocktail—or a soup—or you may have both the cocktail 
and the soup. There are touches in each case that make 
your choice interesting. It is becoming more and more 
popular in this country, to serve the tasty little hors d’oeuvres 
that are so much a part of continental menus. 

Hors d’oeuvres, when served with a light fruit punch are 
nothing more or less than tasty little appetizers whose only 
purpose is to delight the eye 
and the palate and whet the 
appetite for the substantial 
courses which follow. Or 
they may be slightly larger 
and more varied and take 
the place of the fruit punch 
altogether, in which case 
they could be arranged on a 
platter and passed either in 
the living-room or at the 
table. 


A delightful arrangement 
results when a small glass 
of fruit punch is placed on a 
plate and four or five inter- 
esting little hors d’oeuvres 
grouped around the base. 
A very seasonal punch is 
made as follows: 


Thé Hivention of the 


smallin gen lous etceteras 
bring originality to the 
Christmas dinked 


1 Cupful of orange juice 
14 Cupful of lemon juice 
2 Cupfuls of water 


4 Cupfuls of cranberries 
4 Cupfuls of water 
2 Cupfuls of sugar 


Cook the cranberries with the water, and strain through 
a moistened cloth. Add the sugar to the juice and cook 
again for five or six minutes. Then strain and allow to chill. 
Add the orange and lemon juice and the water. Put crushed 
ice in the glasses and pour the cold punch over the ice. As 
added Christmas color, place a grape in each glass. 

As for the hors d'oeuvres, which accompany the punch, be 
sure they are very small, very dainty and well seasoned. 
A few suggestions here will start your imagination working 
and you will be able to concoct innumerable dainties. Toast 
slices of bread and cut into attractive shapes—fingers, 
diamonds, half-circles, crescents, even stars may be at- 
tempted—and there you have a substantial foundation for 
your hors d’oeuvres. If you wish you may cut the shapes out 
of bread slices, then fry to a golden brown in deep hot fat. 
Butter the finger-shaped pieces with butter which has a 
very little finely chopped onion worked into it. Place a 
sardine on each strip—moisten with lemon juice and garnish 
with mayonnaise put on in a thin ribbon with a pastry tube. 

Make salmon into a paste, by mashing and working lemon 
juice into it. Spread the salmon on the buttered diamonds. 
Decorate with small stars cut from pimento. Season with 
drops of lemon juice and garnish with a border of mayon- 





A tasty red jelly, tiny cakes to accompany the dessert, dishes of holiday colored mints, 
help to make up a charming ensemble for the table. 





Stuffed celery, tiny gherkins, prunes stuffed with orange 
sections, and a plate of crisp cheese straws are dainty accom- 


paniments which add interest to the various courses. 


naise. If you have green coloring in your cupboard, add 
some to the mayonnaise and you have a very festive appe- 
tizer. 

Another tasty spread is made by finely chopping two 
hard-cooked egg yolks, and mixing them with two table- 
spoonfuls of minced green pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, a pinch of salt, a pinch of mustard, and 
enough melted butter or catsup to moisten. These may be 
decorated with pickles cut in fancy shapes. 

A popular cheese spread is made by mixing together 
equal quantities of butter and grated cheese, seasoning wit! 
salt and a few drops of Worcestershire sauce and adding 
chopped stuffed olives. The garnish for this is a thin slice 
of stuffed olive. 

Any tasty combinations may be used in these interesting 
little appetizers, and with fish or meat pastes, relishes, 
sauces, cheese and various seasonings you may produce an 
infinite variety of hors d’oeuvres for your first course. 


AS AN accompaniment to soup, cheese crackers are a 
simply prepared and suitable choice. Just brush plain 
crackers or saltines with melted butter and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. Bake in a hot oven until the cheese is melted. 

Croutons are crisp‘and delicious and are made by cutting 
one-third inch slices of stale bread into one-third inch cubes 
and browning in a hot oven or frying in deep fat until a 
delicate brown. 

Cranberries, in some form are almost a necessity with 
turkey or chicken. And cranberry jelly looks so “Christ- 
massy” when molded in individual dishes and decorated with 
a star of green pepper or a border of chopped parsley. To 
make the jelly use 


4 Cupfuls of cranberries 2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
2 Cupfuls of sugar 


Boil the cranberries with the water for about twenty 
minutes, then rub them through a sieve and cook for three 
more minutes. Then add the sugar, cook two minutes, turn 
into a wet mold and allow 
to chill. 

If your menu is built 
around goose or duck, vary 
the apple sauce a little by 
using this colorful recipe:— 


1 Cupful of red currant 
jelly 

1 Cupful of boiling water 

6 Medium apples 


Add the boiling water to 
the jelly and heat gently 
until the jelly is dissolved. 
Add the apples which have 
been pared and cored and 
cut in pieces, and cook 
until soft but not broken. 
Serve cold in a glass serving 
dish. 

{Continued on page 38} 
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A WATCH-NIGHT PARTY 


. . . ,’ 
If you are entertaining this New Year Ss Eve, here are some 


suggestions that will make the party merrier 


i the New 


Year in” is a habit com- 
mon to most of us, 
though our ways of 
doing so may be widely 
different. A great many 
people like to devote the 
final hour of the old year 
and the first moments of 
the new, to prayer and 
meditation, whether at 
church or in the quiet of 
home. There are others 
whose delight it is to 
spend the time at a big dance given by one of the smart 
hotels—these, of necessity, are city folk. Perhaps the 
majority do neither, but just invite, or are invited by friends 
to ‘‘spend the evening and see the Old Year out.” 

If it is your custom to entertain in this way, why not 
make a little change this year, by giving a carefully planned 
Watch Night Party? Not only will it give lots of pleasure to 
everybody but, if there are young folk in the family, it will 
provide them with wet-day employment—a sure preventive 
of that ‘“‘after-Christmas feeling.”” Most children relish the 
feeling of importance that comes from helping with prepara- 
tions for a party, so the task of cutting out or writing out 
contests is sure to be cheerfully undertaken. 

Send out your invitations in good time. Novel ones are 
made by cutting white cardboard discs and marking them 
with pen and ink to represent the face of a clock. Make two 
slits in the centreof the discs and run inch-wide tape through, 
letting the cut ends hang down behind and finishing off 
each one with a blob of sealing wax to imitate a pendulum. 
On the back of the clocks, write the date, time, and purpose 
of the party, with your address. 

Decorate the walls of your rooms with similar, but larger 
discs, without pendulums if you like. This time paper may 
be used. The clocks should be framed in wreaths of ever- 
green or green and red crépe paper. As Christmas deco- 





rations are usually left up until Twelfth Night, you will only 
need these clock faces to suggest the atmosphere of New 
Year’s Eve. 

it is a good plan to start the evening with a Current Events 
Cut from old magazines pictures or cartoons of 


Contest. 


by GAY LEEDS 


events which have occurred during the year. Number and 
pin these up conspicuously, minus their titles. Beside the 
corresponding numbers on cards distributed to the guests, 
can be written the title or description of pictured happening. 

Follies and Resolutions is a good game based on the old- 
time Consequences. Provide a number of sheets of paper as 
confession blanks—two for each guest. On one set of blanks 
the hostess writes: “I (blank for name of guest) hereby 
confess that in the year 1930 I committed these among 
many follies . . . ” On the second set she writes: “I (name 
of guest), bitterly repenting my follies of the past year, do 
hereby resolve . . ’ Each guest’s name is then filled into 
a blank—once into a Folly and once into a Resolution. The 
slips are carefully folded over so that the name does not 
show, and one of each kind is given to every guest, who is 
allowed two minutes to write a folly and two to write a 
resolution. Papers are then passed on to the left for another 
folly and another resolution to be written, continuing until 
all the guests have written on each sheet. The slips are then 
opened and read, creating much amusement. 

For the Watch Contest, each guest should be provided with 
a circle of cardboard marked like the face of a watch, the 
following statements with space for definitions being written 
on the back. It should be explained that all replies must 
refer to a watch or what it tells: 

Used before. _ (Second hand). 


Between heaven and earth. (Space). 
Read at meetings. (Minutes). 
Always seen at a wedding. (Ring). 


Fifteenth wedding anniversary. (Crystal). 
Julius Caesar, Marc Antony and Brutus. 
characters ). 
What we give a caller. (Our hand). 
What women love. (Jewels). 
Employees. (Hands). 
Never shown to Royalty. 
Supports a flower. (Stem). 
What a pretty woman is proud of. (Fac: 
For a Silhouette Contest, each guest is given a sheet of white 
cardboard about seven by ten inches, and a larger sheet of 
green or red paper, with scissors, paste and a bit of soft rag 


(Roman 


(Back ). 


Contestants are then asked to cut silhouettes from the 
colored paper and paste on to the white sheet, making a 
picture to illustrate some outstanding events of the past 
year. Or you may set a subject for illustration and give a 
small prize for the best interpretation of it. Or choose dif- 
ferent subjects for men and women, letting the men judg: 
the women’s pictures and vice versa. 

A Fashion Review might come next, when each woman is 
asked to write a description of a hat or gown she has worn 
during the past year. The descriptions are read aloud by 
the hostess and the men requested to identify the costumes. 

Acted Resolutions causes a lot of fun. Give each man a slip 
bearing a New Year resolution. Duplicate these resolutions 
and give one to each girl. The men are asked to withdraw 
to one side of the room, and at the signal “Go!” to act in 
pantomime the resolution which has been given him, until 
the girl bearing the duplicate slip finds and claims him 
The two are then partners for supper. Here are some ideas: 
Resolved to become an operatic singer; to practise hard at 
tennis; to hunt big game; to get into parliament; to woo a 
lady on my knees; to go on the stage; to grow a beard; to 
start collecting postage stamps. 

A competition in New Year gifts is rather fun. Provide 
a quantity of odds and ends—tissue paper, cotton wool, 
ribbons, seals, pot pourri, confetti, beads or anything you 
have in your rubbish box. Place in a heap on the table 
round which the men are seated. Let each man make a 
gift for a lady, choosing material from the pile and using 
pins or wire to construct it. At the end of fifteen minutes 
work is stopped, the ladies placed in a circle, and the gifts, 
well wrapped, passed from one to another as music is played. 
When the piano suddenly stops, each lady is allowed to 
examine the gift she holds, but in such a manner that it 
cannot be seen by others. If she is pleased with it she leaves 
the circle as the music is resumed, but if she wants to take 
her chance of getting a better gift she re-wraps her parcel 
and passes it round again. This continues until every lady 
has a gift, which may be taken home as a favor. 

On the supper table have a cake lettered ‘‘1930,”’ deco- 
rated with twelve red candles which are lit on the stroke of 
midnight. Little calendars may serve as place cards and 
new leaves as menu cards, while small cakes iced in white 
should have an hourglass, scythe or clock face painted on 
in pink icing with a small brush. 
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A Bird's-eye View of Christmas Meals 


Nobody wants to spend Christmas cooking--~-so plan the meals before and 


a cooking brings to mind visions of 
turkey, mince pie, fruit cake and plum pudding, and a 
table groaning with delicacies for the Christmas 
dinner. But that dinner is only one meal of the 
twenty-one of Christmas week and those other twenty 
need planning and preparation too. Many homes will 
have guests, and if the hostess is to be free to enjoy 
them, she must have some system arranged so that 
she may avoid the confusion of the day before Christ- 
mas, and the day after too. 

One help in having the household run smoothly is 
to plan menus for the various meals and these will 
suggest their accompanying market orders. In all 
probability most housekeepers will write a menu for 
the Christmas dinner itself, but it is well to have a 
thought for the Christmas Eve supper, breakfast on 
Christmas morning, and that meal which is so variable 

Christmas night supper. Then there is the day 
after Christmas when we feel overfed and disin- 
terested in rich meals, and crave something simple as 
a contrast to the feasting of the day before. 

Holiday week brings a good deal of entertaining— 
toboggan and skating parties in the evening, informal 
teas, and unexpected guests for dinners and suppers. 
This is the time for all the old favorites; fruit cake, 
baked ham, spice cakes, doughnuts and mince pie. 
It would be a mistake to have too much variation 
from the traditional menus—hamecomers look for 
the old dishes that mother always makes. But to 
these we need to add something simple, including 
fresh fruits, green vegetables, and salads to offset the 
unusually heavy fare. 

Whenever there are children in the home, Christmas 
Eve will be given over to the trimming of the tree. 
When this has been finished, a supper a little more 
festive than usual can be served for the family and 
the house guests who will have arrived. 


Creamed Egg and Mushroom Patties 


5 Eggs 6 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 Pound of mushrooms 6 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 Cupfuls of milk 14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of mush- 14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
room stock Pimento strips 


Cover the eggs with two quarts of hot water, bring 
to the boil, cover, remove from the heat and leave fcr 
forty-five minutes. Scrape the mushroom stems, slice 
in small pieces, cover with one and one-half cupfuls of 
water and simmer for twenty minutes to make the 
mushroom stock. Peel and sauté the mushroom caps 
in one half the butter for five minutes; then add the 
remaining butter, the flour, salt and pepper. Blend 
smoothly, add the stock and 
milk and simmer for ten min- 
utes more. To this sauce add 
the eggs which have been 
peeled and cut in quarters 
lengthwise. Serve in patty 
shells garnished with pimento 
strips arranged in the form of a 
poinsettia. If preferred, chicken 
may replace the mushrooms. 

A large part of this meal 
may be prepared ahead of 
time. In the morning make the 


Jellied Fruit Salad 


1 Cupful of diced cooked 
pineapple 
34 Cupful of malaga grapes 
14 Cupful of dates 
2 Cupfuls of pineapple juice 
1'4 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 


after Christmas dinner, to save time and labor 


by RUTH DAVISON REID 


SARA RE RARE AAA A LSE, SABE SAE LAL 1¢ Cupful of flour Pinch of cayenne 


g 1g Cupful of sugar 1 Cupful of milk 
= 2 Teaspoonfuls of 1g Cupful of strong malt 
CHRISTMAS MENUS K salt vinegar and 24 cupful 


2 Teaspoonfuls of of water 
dry mustard 3 Eggs 


Christmas Eve Supper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 


Creamed egg and mushroom patties 
Bacon and cheese squares ° 
Celery curls Ripe Olives 
Jellied fruit salad Whipped cream dressing 
Lemon wafers Coffee 


Blend the dry ingredients in the top of the double 
boiler; add the milk and rub until smooth. Slowly 
add the weakened vinegar. Cook over boiling water 
stirring constantly until thick. Cook until all taste of 
raw starch is gone. Pour the hot mixture on the well 
beaten eggs, return to the double boiler and cook 
until thickened. Remove from the fire and add butter. 
Thin with whipped cream just before using. 


Christmas Break fast 
Grapefruit cocktail garnished with red cherries 
(Orange juice for the children) 

(Cereal cooked with dates for the children) 
Scrambled eggs with chicken livers 
Toasted split rolls with strawberry jam 
or 
Coffee Graham fruit muffins Milk 


Lemon Wafers 


These will also have been made some days before 
and stored in a tin. 


shortening 14 Teaspoonful of salt 
11% Cupfuls of sugar 3 Cupfuls of flour (or more) 
2 Eggs Grated rind of two lemons 
1 Tablespoonful of molasses 
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¥ A Christmas Supper 

y Whole baked ham or glazed boiled tongue 
¥ Escalloped Oysters and macaroni 

¥ Christmas Tree salad Hot biscuits or rolls 
i Holly cream Date sticks 
y Christmas cake Coffee Candies Nuts 
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For those who do not object to turkey twice in one day a 
platter of cold sliced turkey may replace the ham or tongue. 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar gradually 
blending well. Add the beaten eggs; then the flour 
sifted with the salt and soda, and the molasses and 
lemon rind. Chill the dough well, roll a little at a time 
on a lightly floured board, keeping the remainder well 
chilled, and cut in desired shapes. Use as little flour 
as possible in rolling out to have a rich tender cookie, 
and roll very thin. Bake ten to twelve minutes in a 
moderate oven (350 deg.). Because of the molasses 
these will burn easily and must be carefully watched. 

In the morning prepare the celery curls by cutting 
the stalks into small strips and slashing in narrow 
pieces from each end of the strips. Place in ice water. 
Slice bread one-third inch thick, remove crusts, and 
spread with a cheese mixture made by moistening 
grated cheese with boiled dressing and season with a 
pinch of mustard and paprika. Cut squares of bacon 
allowing two for each slice of bread. Put the bread 
and bacon away until needed at night. Hard cook 
the eggs for the creamed eggs and mushrooms. 


Lunch for the Day After Christmas 
Hot ham sandwich (toasted or saute) 
Apple, celery and raisin salad 
Biscuits and cheese with tart jelly 
Fresh fruit Cocoa 
And Dinner 
Consomme 
Beef loaf with brown gravy 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Individual baked 
apple roly-poly 
with caramel sauce. 
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WITH these preparations 
made in the morning it 
is an easy matter to serve the 
supper at night. Arrange the 
lettuce on a plate, unmold the 
salad, whip the cream to add to 
the boiled dressing. Lay out 
the dishes, the chilled celery 
and olives and little cakes. 
Measure out the coffee ready 
for boiling or percolating. Pre- 
pare the mushrooms and eggs 
as described before. 

Place the bread spread with 
cheese on a flat baking sheet 
and put a square of bacon on 
each half slice of bread. Toast 
under the broiler but do not 
place too near the heat so that 
the bacon may be well cooked 
without the cheese becoming 
too brown. Serve very hot. At 
the same time warm the patty 
cases in the oven, then fill with 
sauce and decorate with pi- 
mentos. This supper is easily 
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oa of cold oe aes The toast to the family’s health is a traditional part of Christmas ad buffet meal 
2 Ta lespoonfuls of lemonjuice ; : dinner. The Chatelaine Institute presents a delicious recipe ee ess  _. 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water and dissolve in the for fruit punch in this article which everyone will enjoy Christmas breakfast should be arranged so that it will 

, : not be so heavy as to interfere with dinner. [t should also be 


pineapple juice which has been heated. If there are not two 
cupfuls of juice from the can of pineapple, make up the 
quantity with water and a little sugar, or with orange juice. 
Cut the grapes in two and remove seeds, cut up the dates _ before in readiness for the Christmas meals. The following 


and with the pineapple add to the fruit juice. Pour in a 


easily prepared and yet be a little different from the usual 


The boiled dressing will have been prepared some days menu to give a festive air to the first meal of Christmas Day. 
If at all possible plan to serve it in a breakfast room or on a 


recipe makes over a pint of very thick dressing which can small table in front of the living room fire to leave the dining 


mold and chill. Wash the lettuce and put in the refrigerator be thinned with an equal quantity of whipped cream just room clear for the early setting of the dinner table. 


in a damp cloth. 


before using. {Continued on page 56} 
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CARVING THE TURKEY 





Holding the fork as shown, make a clean cut through the skin around 
the thigh, then press back with the knife blade this portion and cut the 


Roasted and carved in The Chatelaine Tnstitute 


ligaments in the joints. 





Cut thin slices from the breast of the fowl keeping them as even as 
possible. Slices of choice dark meat may be sliced from the side at the 


end of the bone. 


ks. host takes genuine pride in his ability 
to carve with dexterity and skill. Mastery of this 
fine art indicates a true and gracious hospitality 
for the accomplished carver by the ease with 
which he serves the guests shows real pleasure in 
their presence. Proficiency comes from practice 
but a few details of service may help the in- 
experienced young host to carve his first Christ- 
mas turkey with the air of an expert. 

The fowl will vary in size according to the 
number to be served. A small turkey will weigh 
ten to twelve pounds; one less than this size will 
not be of superior quality. For a large party, 
a fifteen or twenty pound turkey is suitable. It 
should be cooked in a moderate oven (325 degrees 
F.). Allow for roasting about twenty minutes for 
each pound of fowl; if a turkey weighs ten pounds 
it will require about three hours in the oven. 
Before it is brought to the table the skewers and 
cord used for trussing should be removed. 

The platter should be large enough to accom- 
modate the bird and allow space for the servings 
as they are cut off. Simple decorations are in 
keeping with the Christmas festivity, but too 





elaborate garnishings are a hindrance in carving and often 


detract from the appearance of the roasted fowl. 


For con- 


venience the platter should be placed on the table directly in 
front of the host with the neck of the turkey toward his left 


hand. 


Tools should be suitable. A long knife with a broad blade 


———— 


The dressing may be removed from the breast and from an opening 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


and a sturdy fork, and the knife should be sharp; the proper 
use of a steel or other sharpening device will give the desired 
keen cutting edge. 

To carve, take the fork in the left hand and insert it deeply 
in the breast of the bird, placing one prong on either side 
of the bone. This will hold the fowl firmly. Follow the 


'4 Cupful of chopped onion 

Mix the bread crumbs with the salt, sage, pepper and 
chopped parsley. Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the 
chopped onion and cook gently until the onion is tender. 
Add the onion to the seasoned bread crumbs and mix 
thoroughly. 





Without removing the fork from the breast, sever the wing by cutting 
the skin where the wing joins the body. Push back and cut through 
the joint. 





H old the fork parallel to the bone in the drumstick and separate this 
portion by exposing the joint and cutting the ligaments and slices 
of meat may be cut from the thigh as it is too large for one serving. 


directions as outlined in the illustration. Finish 
the carving of one side of the turkey before be- 
ginning the other side. 

Servings should consist of some dark and some 
light meat with a small portion of the dressing 
and gravy. 

Chickens are carved in the same way though 
the cuts are smaller. The thigh, for instance, 
need not be sliced as it is suitable for a serving. 

The fowl has the place of honor in the Christ- 
mas feast and proper carving is the contribution 
of the man of the house to the success of the 
meal. Accomplishment of this feat will add to 
his prestige and do much to establish his repu- 
tation as a genial and cordial host. 

The stuffing which was used in the turkey, 
cooked in the kitchens of The Chatelaine Insti- 
tute, was made from the following recipe: 

Stuffing for a Ten-Pound Turkey 
12 Cupfuls of dry bread crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sage 
'4 Teaspoonful of pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 
34 Cupful of butter 
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by JOAN DEE 


One in a little restaurant in Halifax, while on my 
way from Victoria to England, I beguiled the minutes by 
making some paper pups. The next morning, to my astonish- 
ment, there they were sitting in lofty dignity on top of a 
giant pumpkin in the restaurant window. 

Paper pups seem to appeal to everybody. David—he’s 
nearly six now—regards dog-making as my one and only 
legitimate occupation, and there are times when I half 
suspect one or two adults of somewhat similar views. In 
spite of that, for something really novel and ingenious let 
me recommend these unusual little beasts. Your require- 
ments will be of the simplest, for all you need is an ordinary 
paper table napkin. 

Those which I have been using measure thirteen and a 
half inches each way, and I find them quite satisfactory, 
though I do sometimes wish that they were about an inch 
longer. Tear off a strip an inch wide, or cut it off with a 
pair of scissors. If you examine the napkin carefully, you 
will see that it has adecided “‘grain’”’ though it is less marked 
than in a crépe paper. You will find it easier to tear your 
strip straight, if you keep parallel with this grain. 

Now take the strip of paper in one hand and twist it 
tightly with the thumb and finger of the other, feeding it 
along as you twist it. I generally hold the paper in my right 
hand and twist with the left, but I notice that most people 
reverse the process and their results are as good as mine. Be 
sure that you twist it as tightly as possible, 
forming a strong, firm cord which should 
be about eleven inches long when you 
have finished. 

The next step is to retwist the cord in 














PAPER PUP 





They will delight the youngsters and fascinate the 


grown-ups with their quaint antics 


just the same way as you did before, but making it even 
more firmly and tightly than ever. Forgive me if I seem to 
insist! It is absolutely essential to success that the twisting 
be as tight as you can possibly make it, short of actually 
breaking the cord. 

Now hold one end of the cord in each hand, and twist it 
even tighter! This you can do by turning the two ends in 
opposite directions. When you have got it as tight as seems 
safe, rest your two little fingers on the cord and bring the 
two ends together. Take them between the thumb and 
forefinger of your right hand, still keeping your little fingers 
in the large loop formed between the two ends. Slide your 
left little finger down to the far end of the loop, and let the 
two cords twist naturally together. In principle it is just 
like making a skein of silk thread such as is sold for fancy- 
work. 

If you have twisted the cord tightly enough, the difficulty 
will be to prevent the sides of the loop running together 
before you are ready, and the purpose of keeping your 
fingers in the loop is to prevent this, and to make sure that 
the twisting together process starts at the very end of the 
loop as it should. 





The Paper Caper family take to acrobatics, 


If everything has gone right, you will now have a double 
cord a little over five inches long. Run this once more 
through your fingers, twisting it even more firmly into shape, 
and your double cord should then be stiff enough to lift at 
one end, almost without any sign of a bend. It should look 
very much like a bit of the twisted cord fringe which used 
to be such a popular decoration on the parlor tablecloth in 
the nineties. 

Now for the actual paper pup. Select a point three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the loop end, not where the two ends 
come together. Hold the cord firmly above and below this 
point and untwist a short section. The two threads of which 
the double cord is composed will separate and twist them- 
selves into two little loops, one turning in one direction and 
one in the other. Let go of the double cord and take one of 
these new-formed loops in each hand, pulling them out 
equally until each loop is about a quarter of an inch long. 
This will produce two little arms standing out from the cord, 
one on each side. 

Hold the cord and the left projecting arm firmly with 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, and with the 
fingers of the right hand twist the other projecting arm in 

the direction it tends o go in. Then do 
the same for the left. These two little 


arms will eventually form the ears of 
the dog, and the short section of the 
main cord left above them will be the nose. 
It will be just as well to give the nose a 
strengthening twist, too, while it is handy 
{Continued on page 45} 
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No. 247 is a complete set of doll’s furniture, with 
almost fifty articles printed on tough heavy-weighi 
paper, ready to be pasted together. Price 54 cents. 
A sixteen-color wax crayon set is No. 648 at 20 cents. 


by RUBY SHORT McKIM 


N.. much time left for Christmas gifts now—that is 
why I have grouped for you some gift suggestions that 
are quickly made. They are all novel and make very 
delightful gifts as I know from experience. Each gift is 
partly prepared and comes complete with materials for 
making from The Chatelaine’s handicraft department. 


Clever Tink 


“yk may be taken to heart by any sized youngster and 
will most likely be carried back to college by big sister. 
Any girl who has a room of her own is apt to have an array 
of clever dolls inhabiting it, and Tink is really clever from 
his merry whimsical face to his turned-up felt toes. You 
know one can’t be ordinary with a nose of black felt, sand 
in certain portions of one’s anatomy that makes one perch 
securely on a chair arm or bed post, and a bell on the cap 
so tiny that it only says “Tink,” and not “‘tinkle.”” Stamped 
materials, felt sateen, oilcloth coat, hand-tinted cheeks, in 
fact everything, but the stuffing may be ordered as No. 245. 


The Mammy Door-stop 


ILK BOTTLE MAMMY—any milk distributor 

will be glad to sell you a bottle for five cents—is 
not an entirely new or original idea. Filled with sand, it 
will always keep open or closed that contrary door which 
is always doing the wrong thing. We are counting on 
your having a black stocking, a milk bottle and a scrap 
of white for the apron and neckerchief. We are sending 
instructions and cutting measurements, the face design, a 
pair of shiny pearl eye-balls, and enough oil calico print 
in the red to make her ample skirt, and bandana. This 
assortment for the Mammy Door-stop is number 658. 


A Turtle Pillow 


FAERE is a chubby green turtle. His oilcloth body is 
shaped to make him high enough for a stool, a 
rather thick pillow or a door-stop. All of the top parts 
are jade green and all underneath parts bright yellow, of 
excellent quality oilcloth. - Darker green yarn blanket 
stitching, finishes the edges with running-stitch markings 
for the shell. The turtle is nineteen inches long from nose 
to tail tip, and about eleven inches broad. There are no 
eyes—he’s really inoffensive and the most lovable thing 
in turtles we have seen. Stamped oilcloth, green and 
yellow is number 664X and includes enough dark green 
thread to complete. 


The Doll’s House 


Was there ever a little or middle-sized girl who didn’t 
above all things love a doll’s house! Whether it be 
built af wooden crates and boxes, or just a group of card- 
board rooms, this complete set of miniature furniture is just 
the thing to make it home-like for a doll. 





ast Call for C 


The Chatelaine Handicraft depart- 


ment Aas prepared a group of original 


and delightful gifts, all ready to he put 


together for Christmas 


Kim Studies 





No. 248—Tink the Doll, with cll the materials for 
making ts one of the most popular gifts for a youngster 
or her big sister. Price 80 cents. 


Six full rooms of furnishings, almost fifty articles, comprise 
the set. There is a dining room suite of dropleaf table, 
buffet, tea cart, half a dozen chairs, including one arm 
chair and a high chair for baby. The library has a grand- 
father’s clock, desk type table, book cases, a charming 
fireplace, three easy chairs, a stool, daybed, and end table. 
Living or music room, kitchen bedroom, and nursery are 
equally well furnished, and every single piece from piano to 
coal bucket makes up very prettily. 

This set comes printed on 20 sheets of tough, heavy- 
weight paper which scores and creases well, stands firmly, 
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A Turtle Pillow—A gay conceit for Christmas this 

chubby green turtle that may become a door-stop or else a 

downy pillow. Complete with stamped oilcloth and 
thread. Price 67 cents 


and glues into mighty sturdy little furniture. Each sheet is 
about seven by nine inches. All pieces finish in proportion, 
the table is about one and a half inches high, the bed 
three and three-quarter inches long. 

Hand-tinting with paint or crayons adds considerably to 
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Mammy the Door-stop is cleverly contrived from a milk 
bottle filled with sand and the materials prepared by the 
handicraft department. Price 34 cents. 


the beauty of this set which is printed, in black only. General 
directions for cutting, scoring, folding and gluing into shape 
are included in each order. The entire set will be sent as 
number 247. A 16-color wax crayon set is number 648. 


Other Gift Suggestions from The Chatelaine’s 
Handicraft Department 


510—An exquisite floral design in transfer form for 
appliqué or embroidery on a spread and bolster. A color 
scheme of rose, apple green, mauve and cedar tones is 
suggested. Price 37 cents. 

511-A—A wax transfer in the same bell-shaped flower 
design used for the bedspread, especially adapted for 
appliqué or embroidery on curtains. Price 30 cents. 

511-B—The same design in eight corner transfers for 
scarfs, and a vanity dresser set to match the spread and 
curtains. Price 25 cents. 

566—A Chinese table mat, round, eleven inches in 
diameter. The design is already stamped on excellent quality 
black satin. Silk is supplied for embroidery in silver grey, 
gold, rust red and brilliant turquoise blue. Price $1.34. 

567—The same Chinese design on a mat for the end 

table, about eight by eighteen inches outside. The black 
satin and same color silk thread is supplied. Both are 
quickly and easily completed. Price $1.34. 

213—A special kit of fabric paints which Contains 
enough paint for several articles. 


550—A wax transfer of a tulip design to be used in 
shadow appliqué for window curtains of organdy. There 
are enough transfers for two pairs of curtains and two 
valances. Full instructions are given. Price 25 cents. 

554—Patterns for a charming pieced flower quilt. The 
blocks may be used singly to make little boxed pillows, 
or set together into a counterpane. This is a tulip design 
and is most simple to do. It should be worked out in 
yellow, orange and green on a white ground. It sets 
together like a diamond-paned window with white blocks 
and yellow squares, a double row of black running 
stitches outlining each block. It requires twenty blocks, 
ten and a half by nineteen inches, and seven and three- 
quarter yards of material in assorted colors. Price 24 
cents. 


555—A similar posy quilt pattern which pieces a 
plump little rose in two values of pink with a yellow 
centre, green leaves and appliqué stems. It requires 
eight and a half yards of assorted colors. Price 24 cents. 
556—A particularly lovely iris design for quilt blocks. 
It makes up into a block about fourteen by sixteen 
inches. The quilt finishes sixty-eight by eighty-eight 
inches without a border and requires six anda half yards 
of assorted colors. Price 24 cents. 

When ordering handicrafts, address Handicraft Depart- 
ment, The Chatelaine, 153 University Avenue, To-on‘o. 
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RAVEL round the world and you will find this to 

be true: The loveliest women follow Pond’s 4 steps 
to beauty .. . for “a lovely skin is essential to chic” as 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin II says... and these four delightful 
preparations keep the skin always flower-like, radiant 
... The beautiful Duchess of Marlborough says, “Pond’s 
keeps my complexion exquisitely cared for”. . . The 
lovely Marquise de Polignac says, “I have got the Pond’s 
habit!” ,. Charming young Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., declares, 


I’m devoted to the four enchanting things Pond’s makes—the marvelous ~ 
Two Creams, the exquisite Tissues, the invigorating Tonic”. . . Pretty Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot II says, “Just the four steps of Pond’s Method, faithfully followed every 
day and never omitted, will keep one’s skin smooth, fresh and clear”. . . Your own 
experience will prove this . . . Swift, simple, scientific, Pond’s Method assures the 
pore-deep cleansing, the gentle bracing and toning, the exquisite protection from 
wind and weather that are essential to preserve the youth and beauty of your skin. 


MADE IN CANADA 


in the Wold... 


ow Souds 
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POND’S METHOD: I. For pore-deep cleansing, 
amply apply Pond’s Cold Cream several times a day, 
always after exposure. Pat in with upward, outward 
strokes . .. 2. Remove with Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues, super-absorbent (they come in the new 

Parisian peach color as well as white) .. . 

3. Pat cleansed skin briskly with 
Pond’s Freshener to tighten, tone, re- 
fine pores... 4. Smooth on Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for powder base, 
protection’. . . At bedtime, always 
cleanse with Cold Cream and Tissues. 





SEND 10¢ For Ponp’s 4 Propucts 
POND’SEXTRACTCO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Dept. M 








167 Brock Avenue Toronto, Ont. 
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All rights reserved Ly Yond’s Extract Co, of Canada, Led, 
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Mrs. W. J. Hunter 


BoeN and raised in the town of Bramp- 
ton, Ontario, Mrs. W. J. Hunter went 
as a young bride to the rural section of Peel 
County, just west of the town. Whether the 
constant interchange of town ideas with 
those of the rural district in which she lived, 
provided Mrs. Hunter with the impetus 
which sent her out as a speaker for the 
Women’s Institutes, it is impossible to say, 
but it is certain that the message she carried 
for years to rural women in Ontario has been 
an inspiring and uplifting one. 

Her connection with the work of the 
Women’s Institutes is outstanding, and 
when she removed to Brampton, she brought 
all her native ability and her experience to 
her share in the work of the Board of 
Governors of Peel Memorial Hospital. In 
addition to these duties she found time to 
undertake a share of the work done in Peel 
by the Mothers’ Allowance Board. 





Dr. Mabel Hanington 


oes 1918, when she was appointed 
Medical Inspector of Schools for Saint 
John, N.B., one of the first women to occupy 
that office, Dr. Mabel Hanington has given 
an untiring and unselfish devotion to her 
work. Through her hands each year pass 
thousands of children, each and every one 
of whom represent to her an individual 
problem. 

Educated at Trafalgar, Ontario, and at 
the Women’s College of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Dr. Hanington did post- 
graduate work in London, England, special- 
izing in courses for work among women and 
children. Later, as medical missionary, she 
spent twelve years in China until climatic 
conditions necessitated her return home to 
Saint John. 

Dr. Hanington is deeply interested in the 
problems of the mentally defective and their 
association with the general welfare of the 
community. 
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Mrs. C. H. Dunbar 


WHEREVER girl guides gather at 
Kamloops, B.C., there is the name of 
Mrs. C. H. Dunbar known and respected 
for it is to a great extent owing to her 
enthusiasm and organizing ability that 
Kamloops boasts two such flourishing guide 
companies. 

Mrs. Dunbar was born in India, her people 
being associated with the Indian Civil 
Service. For several years she taught school 
in England and during the war filled an 
important appointment in a large London 
financial house. After demobilization she 
took up public health nursing, until in 1923 
she came to Canada and settled in Kamloops 
as the wife of C. H. Dunbar, barrister. 

Her career, together with an inborn flair 
for leadership, has fitted Mrs. Dunbar 
exceptionally well for the position she holds 
in the educational work of the community. 





Mrs. R. D. Ferguson 


4 kw unique distinction of being the first 
individual, outside of the Royal Family, 
to become a Life Member in the British 
Red Cross Society, is held by a Canadian 
woman—Mrs. R. D. Ferguson, of Pilot 
Mound, Manitoba. In addition to this 
honor, Mrs. Ferguson had already received 
the first life membership for ladies in the 
Canadian Red Cross, and a life membership 
in the American Red Cross, 


Born in Bruce County, Ontario, Isabel 
O’Neill moved with her family to Winnipeg, 
later graduating from Spokane Hospital. In 
1897 she married Dr. R. D. Ferguson and 
with him rendered outstanding service to 
the pioneer settlement of Pilot Mound. 
During the Great War, at home, in France 
and in England, she devoted herself cease- 
lessly to Red Cross work, and later lectured 
in England on the work of the Canadian 
Red Cross. 
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Miss Dorothy A. Heneker 


WITH the McGill University degrees of 
B.C.L. and LL.D., Miss Dorothy A. 
Heneker, of Montreal, is the only woman 
in the Province of Quebec to have qualified 
as Doctor of Laws. Educated at Edgehill, 
Windsor, N.S., and then at King’s College, 
she later studied at the Royal College 
of Music, London, England, and is an 
A.R.C.M. She is at present in a law office, 
but apart from her chosen vocation, she is 
a woman of many talents and wide interests. 
Miss Heneker is well-known as a writer 
and lecturer. As a writer she won the $500 
prize in a history competition given by the 
Province of Quebec. 

Her marked ability and varied experience 
fits her particularly well for her offices us 
president of the newly-formed Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation. 





Mrs. Frederick Etherington 


HE town of Kingston, Ontario, is for- 

tunate in possessing the energies of Mrs. 
Frederick Etherington, who is a life member 
and first vice-president of the National 
Council of Women. As convener of the 
Foundation Fund she has been instrumental 
in raising the sum of $122,000 of the $200,- 
000 objective. During the latter years of the 
Great War, she turned ‘‘Fettercairn Island” 
in Indian Lake into a hospital for the re- 
turned soldiers who had given their health 
to their country. This same island she has 
since donated to the Dominion Council of 
Girl Guides, of which she is an executive, 
for an officers’ training camp. 

When Mrs. Etherington’s brother was 
killed in action early in the war it was found 
that he had left a bequest for the develop- 
ment of arts and letters in Kingston. The 
bequest, known as the George Taylor 
Richardson Bequest, is administered by his 
sister, and through it Mrs. Etherington has 
done much for art in Kingston. 


a In every Canadian community women are working in a myriad ways for the further Mn 
development of community and national life. In this pa e, month by month, The 
P - pag Y 


Chatelaine will mirror some of these activities from coast to coast. 
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M. GEORGES GAY 


Flead of the Famous Academie Scientifique de Beauté of Paris 


tells why he advocates 
twice-a-day use of 
Palmolive Soap 












“These vegetable oils in 
Palmolive Soap act benefi- 
cially on the underlying texture 
of the skin. They keep the sur- 
face colour clear and free from 
irritation, and they leave the 
surface of the skin smooth and 
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A glimpse of the typically French interior of Monsieur Gay’s salon 
in Paris. This shows the corner of one of the waiting rooms. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOU 





*““Q ZOU cannot build a beautiful complexion 
on the foundation of a pore-clogged skin,” 
says Monsieur Georges Gay, of Paris. “That is 
a simple truth which so many women forget. 
When the skin loses its natural freshness and 
vitality, they fly to the use of cosmetics. The 
result is then disastrous, ‘Cleanse the pores 
first,’ I tell my clients. 


“Palmolive is the only soap according with 
my methods, and I always recommend it for 
home use. It gives a very fine, silky lather which 
gets right down into every tiny pore and sweeps 
away the accumulation of dust and rouge and 
powder which chokes the skin. Further, the pure 
vegetable oils of which Palmolive is made help 
in the process of rejuvenation which is the aim 
of my treatment. The massage with Palmolive 
twice a day has become a regular 
part of my course.” 


Head of the Academie Scientifique 

Monsieur Gay is, as you probably 
know, directing head of the Acad- 
emie Scientifique de Beauté in Paris. 
He numbers among his graduates 
such distinguished expertsas Madame 
Elin Dahlstrand of Stockholm, and 





R—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 
. Raia time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific Coast time—over WEAF and 39 


ime; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., : ’ o 
} &, Coan One ines associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


The smooth emollient qual- 
ities of a Soap containing 
olive oil cannot be equaled 
by any other modern facial 
cleanser. That is why this 
soap is recommended so 
highly for daily care 

of the skin. 


she, too, advises Palmolive Soap together with 
the many cosmetic products of the Academie. 


Olive and palm oils in soap, as Georges Gay 
explains, cleanse the skin of dangerous impuri- 
ties without irritation, without causing coarse 
pores or other unattractive blemishes. They 
have been used since the time of Cleopatra. In 
Palmolive they are so blended that no artificial 
coloring isneeded. This soap is pure. It requires 
no heavy perfumes to mask undesirable fat 
odors. It is ideal for bath as well as face. And 
it costs no more than ordinary soaps, you know. 


Consult your own expert 

Your own expert, whom you consult regu- 
larly, undoubtedly agrees with Monsieur Gay, 
A total of 23,720 beauty experts advise Palmolive, 
Theirs is the only authoritative advice. Be guided 
by their choice. Use Palmolive, the world’s fa- 
vorite beauty soap, in this 2-minute treatment. 

Massage a lather of Palmolive Soap and warm 
water into the pores with both hands. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold. That's all. 
Yet millions of women find it the easiest and 
best way of keeping skin lovely, 

















Retail Price 10c 
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This crochet butterfly ts quickly 
made to top a powder sachet or 


adorn a myriad uses Many charming gifts can be made 


with this crocheted flower in pastel 
shades with loose petals as de- 
coration. 





Miss Galloway designed this stork design in filet crochet to fit 
in withany baby’s needs. Full directions are given. 


Ideas in Gift Crochet 


by ELSIE GALLOWAY 


joined to make a ring in which work 8 d.c 
2nd row—Ch all around working 2 d in 
every other stitch (12 d in all) working in 


81st ro: —7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 9 
sps, 7 tr, 8 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr. 
82nd row—4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 19 


16th row—9 sps, 4 tr, 4 sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 
worked in No. 100 hardtwist mercer- 16 tr, 8 sps. 


"T vee square of filet crochet when 
ized crochet cotton measures about 





four inches each way and was designed as a 
cover for the pin-cushion in a baby basket. 
When so used a back of plain filet crochet 
’ of the same size may be made and the two 
pieces sewed together just back of the border 
which is worked on the front piece only, but 
the back has a row of trebles all around and 
same as front. Using a No. 14 hook make a 
chain of 104 stitches. 

1st row—Tr in 5th st from hook and in 
each of 8 succeeding stitches (ch 2, miss 2 
sts for space, 7 tr in next 7 sts) 4 times, ch 
2, miss 2, 4 tr in next 4 sts, (ch 2 miss 2, 7 
tr in next 7 sts) 4 times, ch 2, 10 tr in next 
10 sts. 


2nd row—Ch 3 for 1st tr (this is always 
done so will not be repeated) 3 more tr, 1 
sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 19 sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 
1 sp, 4 tr. 

8rd row—7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 
22 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr. 

4th row—Ch 5, tr in 4th tr for 1st sp (ch 
5 is always made for 1st sp so will not be 
repeated). Another sp, 4 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 3 
sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 3 
sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps. 

5th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 7 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
4 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, 2 
sps, 4 tr. 

6th row—7 tr, (1 sp, 4 tr) twice, 3 sps, 4 
tr, 9 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 5 sps (4 tr, 1 sp) 
twice, 7 tr. 

7th row—1 sp, 10 tr, 7 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 
8 sps, (4 tr, 1 sp) twice, 4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 
1 sp. 
8th row—4 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 3 sps, 
10 tr, 5 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 6 
sps, 4 tr. 

9th row—4 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 
4 tr, 4 sps, 10 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 spe, 4 tr, 3 
sps, 4 tr. 

10th row—3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 4 sps, 
10 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 7 sps. 

11th row—4 tr, 6 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 
9 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr. 

12th row—4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
4 tr, 8 sps, 25 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr. 

13th row—7 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 7 sps, 
4 tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps. 

14th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 3 sps, 7 tr, 7 
sps, 16 tr, 1 sp, 13 tr, 6 sps, 4 tr. 

15th row—4 tr, 7 sps, 13 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 
5 sps, 4 tr, 8 sps, 4 tr. 


17th row—4 tr, 7 sps, 16 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 
12 sps, 4 tr. 

18th row—12 sps, 16 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 9 sps. 

19th row—4 tr, 8 sps, 19 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 
11 sps, 4 tr. 

20th row—4 tr, 10 sps, 16 tr, 2 sps, 16 tr, 
9 sps, 4 tr. 

21st row—10 sps, 19 tr, 1 sp, 16 tr, 11 sps. 

22nd row—4 tr, 10 sps, 19 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 
10 sps, 4 tr. 

28rd row—4 tr, 11 sps, 31 tr, 3 sps, 4 tr, 
6 sps, 4 tr. 

24th row—8 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 28 tr, 13 sps. 

25th row—4 tr, 13 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 
2 sps, 4 tr, 8 sps, 4 tr. 

26th row—4 tr, 9 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 16 
sps, 4 tr. 

27th row—1 sp, 10 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 9 sps, 10 
tr, 1 sp, 7 tr, 4 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp. 

28th row—7 tr. (1 sp, 4 tr) twice, 6 sps, 
19 tr, 9 sps, (4 tr, 1 sp) twice, 7 tr. 

29th row—4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 11 sps, 7 tr, 
1 sp, 7 tr, 9 sps, 4 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr. 

80th row—2 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 10 tr, 7 sps, 
13 tr, 8 sps, 10 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr, 2 sps. 


sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 4 tr, 1 sp, 4 tr. 

83rd row—10 tr, (1 sp, 7 tr) 4 times, 1 sp, 
4 tr, (1 sp, 7 tr) 4 times, 1 sp, 10 tr. 

Edge—Do not break thread but sl st down 
side over two rows and work 4 d.c. in side 
of tr of 3rd row, *ch 3, sk 1 row, tr in centre 
of next row, ch 5, picot (p) in 4th st from 
hook, ch 2, tr in same place as last tr, ch 3, 
skip 1 row, 4 d in side of tr of next row. 
Repeat from* all the way around and at 
corners make 4 tr with picots between. 

This design may be used in many ways 
and made of a size thread that will be 
suitable for one’s purpose. 


Crocheted Flower 


The flower may be used simply as an 
ornament or as a cover for a sachet, and 
can be made in any color, using a pearl 
cotton No. 5 and a No. 50 hardtwist mer- 
cerized thread of same shade. The flower 
illustrated is a pretty shade of lavender. 

Using a No. 4 or 6 hook begin with the 
pearl cotton making a ch of 5 sts which are 





Two new ideas for a popular gift favorite—the napkin ring, might 
be worked out in many colored threads—one for each of the family. 





back loop of st. 

3rd row—1 d in each of 2 sts and 2 d in 
3rd st all around (16 d). 

4th row—Same as 2nd row (24d). Sl st 
to Ist st of row. Do not break thread bi 
draw st out into a long loop so it will hoi | 
till needed again. 

Now take a No. 12 hook and join the No. 
50 thread to Ist of last row for petal. 

1st row—(Ch 3, d in next st working in 
back loop of st) 4 times. Turn. 

2nd row—Ch 4, 4 d in Ist loop, (ch 3 d in 
next loop) 3 times. Turn. 

8rd row—Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 3, d in 
next loop) 3 times, ch 3, d in same loop to 
widen, making 5 loops. 

4th row—Ch 4, d in Ist loop, (ch 3 d in 
next loop) 4 times, ch 3, d in same loop, 
making 6 loops. Continue working 2 rows 
plain and then widen at end of each of next 
two rows till there are 16 rows and 12 loops 
in last row. Fasten thread and break off. 

Take up heavy thread again and work d 
in loop at beginning of Ist row, ch 3,d in 
loop of 3rd row and continue up side of 
petal in same manner. At corner work 2 d 
with 3 ch between in same loop, tien ch 3, 
d in next loop across end, (ch 3, d in corner 
loop, ) twice as before and continuc down side 
sl st to same st of centre as last loop of first 
row of petal, taking up both sides of stitch. 
Do not break thread but pull out long as 
before. 

Fasten fine thread to same stitch of 
centre as last loop of first petal and make 
second petal same as first, and repeat till 
there are 6 petals. 

Then fill centre with loops of 3 ch fastened 
with s.c. to each st of centre rows, working 
outside row first without breaking thread 
after working petals, and working on in to 
centre, holding work so that centre is 
toward you and outer edge of petals farthest 
from you. This may sound difficult but is 
really very easy to do and gives a very fine 
finishing touch. 

Butterfly 

The butterfly may be used in a variety of 
ways and may be made of any color suitable 
for the purpose to which it is put. It would 
make a dainty sachet, making a small bag 
or pad of silk or other thin material filled 
with cotton on which the powder has been 
sprinkled, small enough that it will not show 

{Continued on page 35} 
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GHITS men appreciate. 


You can make Dad’s eyes sparkle this Christmas! It’s easy! Just give him the things he would like 
to buy for himself... . Forsyth Shirts, Pajamas with the exclusive Forbelt feature, or gorgeous 
Mufflers. Made in Canada... . they're the finest in the world! You are sure to find these Forsyth 
accessories at your favorite store .... and remember only Forsyth can give you Forsyth quality. 





Smart patterning 

exquisite mat- 
erials that give 
amazing wear 
are other For- 
syth shirt feat- 
ures. 


Whether for Dress or 
Town wear, Forsyth 
shirts are eminently 
style-right. 


Forsyth \ i { 

Scarfs of f yee FE ; igh PG a & e Only Forsyth Pajamas have 
lustrous Lhe Al mY aia fa -§ init se the Forbelt advantage - - - 
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The first in a series of 
sewing articles which 
wil give instruction in 
the essentials of dress- 


making 
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DO YOU KNOW ALL THE HEMS? 


by HELEN GERRARD 


ANY people consider turning a hem 

a very simple thing and so it is, 

sometimes. One sees a great many 
badly made hems, however, which would 
lead one to believe that it is not as simple 
a process as it looks. 


Hems on Straight Edges 


The first and most simple kind of a hem to 
turn is that on a garment which has a 
straight edge. Besides hems on garments 
this would include hems on sheets, pillow- 
slips, table cloths, curtains, and so forth. The 
first step of the process is to straighten the 
edge if it is not even. It is best to have a 
torn edge or one which is cut exactly on the 
grain or thread of the material. Next decide 
on the width this hem is to be and make a 
gauge to use as a guide in turning (Fig. 1). 
Besides the width of the hem the gauge must 
allow for a small turning, either one-eighth 
inch or one-quarter inch, never more. On 
sheer materials it looks best to have the 
turning as narrow as possible. With the 
gauge as a guide, begin turning the hem to 
the wrong side of the garment, putting in 
pins at two or three inch intervals. (Fig. 1) 
Be sure that the pins are put in at right 
angles to the edge so that they may easily 
be taken out and so that they will not be in 
the way when basting. When the hem has 
been completely turned and pinned, baste 
along the folded edge. (Fig. 1). Now crease 
under the raw edge the necessary amount 
(Fig. 2) then pin down, seeing that it is 
quite flat, and finally baste as near to the 
edge as possible. Sometimes when the 
material is not easily creased it is best to 
baste in the small turning before pinning 
down. This involves three bastings in 
in making the hem but the finished result 
fully repays the care taken. 

“The edge of the hem may be fastened 
down with machine stitching, hand hem- 
ming or an embroidery stitch of some kind. 
On underwear or linens the ordinary hem- 
ming stitch is used (Fig. 3) but for dresses 
this stitch is too prominent and a little too 
firm. The dressmaker hemming is found to 
be more satisfactory. It consists of a stitch 
taken in the main part of the garment 
parallel and close to the edge of the hem. 


Fig. 9 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 3 


Fig. & 





Fig. 7 





Fig. 2 








Fig. 6 


Fig. 8 


About one-quarter inch farther along, the 
needle is passed through the edge of the 
hem. The next small stitch is taken close 
to the place where the thread comes through 
the hem (Fig. 4). 

This seems perhaps a long, tedious 
method of turning a hem, but it is one which 
guarantees good results with little effort and 
no worry or ripping. 


Wool Hems 


When the garment is made of heavy wool 
material, it is found to be impractical to turn 
in the raw edge. If the material will not 
fray—filannel, for instance—the edge may 
be catch-stitched down instead of hemmed. 
(Fig. 5). If it does fray a finishing braid 
known as Prussian binding is stitched on one 
edge to the material. The other edge of the 
binding is then hemmed down to the gar- 
ment (Fig. 6). 


Uneven Hems 


The uneven nems, which are so popular 
just now, have methods of finishing all their 
own. The simplest and most common 
method is to have the edge picoted or 
machine hemstitched. The line must be 
first marked with a basting thread which 
exactly matches the garment in color as it 
cannot always be pulled out after the hem- 
stitching is done. Many of the nicer dresses 
have this picoted edge turned over and 
hemmed down. This method is nearly 
always used on velvet dresses. 

On firm silk dresses a good method of 
finishing is to turn three-eighths inch to the 
wrong side and stitch it twice, along the 
edge and about one-quarter inch from the 
edge (Fig. 7). A raw edge will be left on the 
inside but the silk being firm the two stitch- 
ings will prevent it from fraying. 


The Hem on a Curved Edge 


The skirt which has a curved edge and is 
to have a hem is usually made even with the 
floor. The uneven skirt is seldom finished 
with a hem—other methods are used and 
these will be dealt with later. At present 

Conlinued on page 38 
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Elizabeth Arden’s travel case is completely outfitted. The manicure set, by Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, the picturesque “Evening in Paris” box by Minty, and the box of 
Vinolia products in the old English lavender fragrance, are all lovely gift suggestions. 


Christmas gifts. Look at the Dorothy Gray 
hat box, for instance, photographed at the 
top of this page. Here is a travelling case, 
in the shape of a hat box, filled with 
toiletries. A very novel feature is the little 
shelf containing powder, lip rouge and rouge 
compact, which can be lifted out so that the 
weil in the centre 
contains two layers 
of preparations. The 
bottles and jars all 
stand upright around 
the sides of the well 
and are firmly en- 
trenched in little re- 
cesses. It is in black 
walrus leather with 
rose moiré silk lining, 
and is completely 
fitted for beauty 
needs. 

Elizabeth Arden 
has also prepared a 
very stunning travel 
case. This is photo- 
graphed at the top of 
the next page and is 
in the shape of a 
small suitcase of 
black morocco grain leather to match the 
smartest luggage. The ingenious arrange- 
ment of the complete beauty needs are 
shown in the photograph. There is even a 
compact little mirror and every possible 
need for good grooming. 

An exquisite gift box, “Evening in Paris”’ 
is one of the well-known Minty products, 





— 





The Cutex Christmas box. 





and is in the shape of a crescent moon. The 
box is in blue and silver with tiny silver 
sketches of Paris life on the container and 
on each of the pieces which include a box of 
powder, a bottle of perfume, a compact and 
lip-stick. The fragrance of this attractive 
set which is only one of a whole line of 
similar beauty pro- 
ducts, is particularly 
lovely. There are a 
number of other 
Minty beauty 
sets for Christmas 
gift suggestions. 

Few of us can re- 
sist the haunting fra- 
grance of old English 
lavender, which 
makes for the popu- 
larity of the box of 
Vinolia products. 
For here is the per- 
fume of lavender as 
picked on a warm 
summer’s day— 
powder, lavender 
water, and lavender 
soap. This is only 
one of a number of 
favorite Vinolia gift ideas. 

One of the most compact and delightful 
gifts for the dressing table must include 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s manicure set. This 
is packed in a small cream-colored box with 
gold edges. The quaint little bottles of 
manicure needs are set on a drawer which 
carries emery boards, and cotton batting. A 











Parfums d’Orsay can be matched in delicate fragrance with @ Orsay powders, 
and are named after an old aristocrat, “d'Orsay, The Compleat Dandy. 


“U-M-M-M . 
Colgate’s always 
tastes like More!” 


OU never have to coax... 

when you use Colgate’s. The 
first thing children like about it 
. +. is its flavor. 


But that’s not the only reason why 
Colgate’s is the ideal dentifrice 
for little folks. It keeps their tiny 
teeth thoroughly clean...with ab- 
solute safety,too, because Colgate’s 
contains absolutely no medication 
that may upset their systems, no 
harsh abrasives or strong antisep- 
tics which may injure delicate 
tissues and enamel. 


Colgate’s cleans with a washing 
action ... its sparkling, 
bubbling foam sweeps 
over teeth and gums, 
surging down into 
tiny pits and fissures 
where food collects 
and where ordinary 


FREE: to Mothers—This makes Toothbrushing a Game! 


“The Way to Happytown” is a 
delightful little book about 
the adventures of Bob and 
Betty on the Way to Happy- 
town. In it is a tooth brushing 
chart which appeals to the child’s 
play instinct . . . and offers a 








Colgate’s, Dept. T-2119, 64 Natalie Street, Toronto 8. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “The Way to Happytown” and free trial supply of Ribbon 


Diental Coeaey foe. <<.:.cisicestastsccess-00k3 children. 


Name 


City.... 
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toothpaste cannot reach. It purifies 
and refreshes the entire mouth... 
polishes the teeth brilliantly, safe/y. 


Important! Colgate’s contains no 
drugs or medicaments which may 
derange the bowels or upset the 
digestion. This is a factor of prime 
importance with young children, 
as many mothers can testify. 


More dentists recommend Col- 
gate’s than any other toothpaste 
..- be guided by their advice, which 
is based on twenty-six years of 
experience with this wonderful 
dentifrice. 


reward for brushing teeth regu- 
larly. It is approved by educators 
and helps you to teach your chil- 
dren the clean teeth habit. Mail 
the coupon and get this book — 
free—with a free trial tube of 
Colgate’s. 
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Chek These Gifts 
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For Daughter—A genuine 
Keystone set in the beauti- 
fully informal Ophelia pat- 
tern. Bristles are long and 
gi white.Choice of five 
pastel shades. Richly boxed 
in silk-lined container. 
Most important of all, they 
are made by Keystone—the 
mame that represents 
quality in toiletware. 






Start a toilet set for some- 
one. A Cleopatra brush or 
mitror for Christmas — a 
pice on their birthday—or 
to celebrate an anniversary. 
Cleopatra is Keystone’s 
most popular design. 
See complete designs and 
colors at any reliable jewel- 
lery, drug, department or 
leather goods store. 


STEVENS-HEPNER CO. LTD. 
Port ELGIN, ONTARIO 


Against Your — 
Christmas List | 


HIS is the Cleopatra design of 

Keystone Toiletware. Its high 
quality is expressed in line, sheen 
and coloring. An irresistible gift for 
mother, sister, or “the girl friend.” 
French plate glass in mirror, long 
Russian bristles. Charmingly colored 
in five subtle shades of natural pearl, 
rose, green, blue or maize in sets or 
individual pieces at modest prices. 



























Now for the Man of the 
house or big Brother—a 
travelling set of Keystone 
military brushes, cloth 
brush and comb. It’s a 
pleasure to keep tidy with 
these. The long Russian 
bristles make the scalp 
glow with health. A real 
man’s gift at a low price. 

















” KEYSTONE 


BRUSHES 
COMPLETE 


MIRRORS 
TOILET SETS 





The Dorothy Gray het 

box beauty case ts a very 

lovely gift for the woman 
_ who travels. 
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by 


ANNABELLE 
LEE 


THE GIFT OF BEAUTY 


Enchanting new toiletries suggest many gift ideas 
that every woman will like> 


days off, let us go exploring through 

the very lovely gift ideas that are 
suggested in the new toiletries. For is there 
anything that any woman likes better than 
her favorite beauty preparation, fragrant, 
milky white, delicate—ready to bring to her 
that air of good grooming and freshness that 
is a part of our modern inheritance? 

When you give such a personal gift as one 
of the new powders, creams or lotions, 
remember that however lovely the gift, it is 
all the more important to choose the right 
shade or fragrance. If possible discover 
what shade of powder, or rouge and lip- 


Taw month, with Christmas a few 





stick, she prefers, and what is her choice in 
fragrance. In these days many a woman 
selects all her beauty preparations with the 
same fragrance—a wise thought indeed, for 
why should carelessness set one delicate 
perfume in a soap, warring against the 
delicate perfume in the face cream? 

This year the toiletries are lovelier than 
ever before. Those which I have photo- 
graphed for you are only indications of the 
unending interest that lies on the path of 
beauty. Several of the manufacturers of 
beauty preparations have evolved travelling 
cases for a complete set of their beauty 
preparations, which make very lovely 


Here are three varieties of compacts—the dance triple compact by Richard 
Hudnut, the double compact in a gold-filled case by Helen2 Rubenstein, 
and the single rouge compact by Pompeizn. 
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** [iwas the night before Christmas 7 


To you and yours 
From me and mine 


AMerry Christmas. 





“W ishing You a Merry Christmas” 


Snapshots give the old, old greeting a new interest 


O YOU want to avoid the “sameness” 

that your previous Christmas cards 
have shown—achieve something different 
from the common-or-garden variety of 
greeting card that everybody is sending 
everybody else, and send to your friends a 
message so personal that it could have come 
from nobody but yourself? Most people 
will confess that they would like to—but 
that, not being artistic geniuses, they don’t 
know quite how to set about it. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, Christmas cards can be made 
with only an ordinary use of the artistic eye 
and a certain regard to neatness and 
accuracy. 

Every family has its little hoard of 
favorite negatives from which prints can be 
made that will lend themselves charmingly 
to mounting. A snapshot of a member of the 
family, or the family itself, or the home of 
the family, makes as distinctive a remem- 
brance as it is possible to find. 

If you like, you can give your negatives 
to a photo finisher who will handle the whole 
job for you and supply you with finished 
greeting cards in the design you have in 
mind. But if you want to make your cards 
yourself, you can secure blank cards, or cut 
good quality drawing paper, parchment, or 
vellum to the exact size needed, paste the 
snapshots into position, and add any drawn 
design you want to finish off the hand- 
printed message. It is best to use the special 
gummed tissue for pasting the snapshots into 
place, or else merely tip the corners with 
gum. You can procure the tissue from any 
photographer’s supply store, as you can 
also the blank greeting cards. 

But a word to the amateur photographer! 
You will save yourself ten times the amount 
of work if you know your camera. Instead of 
laboriously drawing a design and printing a 
message on each card, a quicker method is to 


~make a “master” card complete in every 


detail. From this make a copy negative from 
which any number of cards can be printed on 
special photographic paper. If your camera 
is suitable for making the copy, place it 
exactly parallel to the card, which should be 
uniformly illuminated. You will have to 
experiment with your exposure, since it will 
depend on the brightness of the light. If this 
sounds a little bit too “professional,” your 
local commercial photographer would, no 
doubt, be glad to do the work for you. 


As to the design, the simplest forms only 
need be used—just a thin thread of India 
ink to form a border, a candle burning 
brightly, a scrap of holly, or a wreath. 
Charming effects can be obtained by using 
transparent water colors to add a touch of 
vivid red, green or gold here and there. Or 
the mounted photograph itself might again 
be mounted on a piece of heavy, dull- 
surfaced red paper with rough edges, the 
rich border forming a splendid foil for the 
clear black, white and grey of the snapshot. 

A form of snapshot which, from its very 
daintiness, is ideally suited to Christmas 
card making, is the silhouette. The process 
is really quite simple, and for anyone who 
can spare the time to experiment with it, it 
is well worth trying. Write for information 
on making silhouette photographs to the 
makers of your camera. They will be glad 
to send you complete instructions. Silhou- 
ettes are usually most effective when linked 
up with some simple pen and ink design. If 
you have any lingering desires to be artistic, 
you can have endless amusement from 
making the cards. 

Of course, you will need to have envelopes 
matching in quality the paper used for your 
cards—that is, unless you want to make a 
combination card and envelope. There is 
quite a vogue for this type of greeting card 
now, and it certainly saves the trouble of 
matching papers. The simplest method is to 
cut from the heavy-weight drawing paper or 
vellum just double and a bit the size of the 
card desired. Half an inch or so is left before 
the actual card begins. The second half of 
the strip, which bears the greeting, folds over 
to meet the end of the card, and the plain 
half-inch forms a tab which may be sealed 
with a sticker—something after the style of 
a letter postcard. 

One other form of Christmas card, to be 
used for relatives and best friends only- 
for only they could appreciate it—is made 
after the manner of the old-fashioned scenic 
strip postcards. On each portion of the card 
(it will depend on the size of the family how 
long it is) is mounted a snapshot of one 
member of the family. Father, mother, 
John, Mary, baby, down to the cat’s newest 
litter—each have a section to themselves. 
A family Christmas card with a vengeance 
—but one which would be received with 
appreciation by anyone far from home. 
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rust asparagus 


to make any menu better 





And Del Monte, too — to bring 
you the finest asparagus packed ! 


Naturally! Especially when you think of the wide resources, the unusual care 
and skill Dex Monte centers on growing and canning this vegetable at its best! 
The vast Det Monte Asparagus farms—over 7500 acres of California’s richest 
delta land. Harvesting begun before daybreak, to get young spears at their ten- 
derest. Det Monte canneries built close by its farms —to save precious minutes 
between fields and canning tables. The most modern equipment, the best in 
human skill and experience, employed in every Det Monte operation! 

Prove Det Monte’s finer quality and goodness on your own table and learn 
for yourself what a difference it makes in your enjoyment of asparagus! And to 
make certain that you’re not missing any asparagus treats, let us send you the 
attractive folder, “22 Ways to Serve Det Monte Asparagus”— a wonderfully 
helpful addition to your recipe file. With it we'll send 8 other Det Monte recipe 
books and folders—all free. Simply address Dept. 36-N, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 
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Long Spears and Tips 
—Four sizes of Cans 


Det MonrTE Asparagus comes in 2 
lengths — Long Spears, in the large 
No, 24% square can; and Tips, in the 
smaller No, 1 square can,and “Picnic” 
size round can. Also Salad Points, 
in the No. 1 tall (round) can, Both 
Long Spears and Tips are graded ac- 
cording to diameter of stalk, plainly 
marked on each DEL MONTE can as 
Giant, Colossal, Mammoth, Large, 
Medium and Small, 


Be SURE you get 
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THROB? 


Tue woman who knows, would as 
soon start out without her purse! She 
always carries Aspirin. 

When your head fairly throbs from 
the stores and crowds, reach for that 
little box. Take two or three tablets, a 
swallow or two of water, and resume 
your shopping—in comfort. The relief is 
immediate. The remedy is safe. When 
you take Aspirin you know what you 
are taking! 

Most people use these wonderful 
tablets for something. But do you know 
how many, many ways they can spare 
you needless suffering? From discomfort 
—and danger—of a neglected cold. 
(Aspirin will check colds as suddenly as 
they come.) From the many serious 
results of a sore throat. (An Aspirin 
gargle eases the soreness instantly and 
reduces the infection.) From the misery 
that comes from neuralgia or neuritis 
(see directions). From those periodic 
pains peculiar to women. 


Refuse to accept a substitute for Aspi- 
rin. Nothing else will act the same. Aspirin 
does not depress the heart. All druggists. 


RIN 


TRADE-MARK REG. 
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Creams by Daggett and Ramsdell and Woodbury’s, and powders by Armand and 
d’Orsay, Woodbury’s facial freshener and Daggett and Ramsdell’s astringent, 
illustrate the interesting new tendencies in decorative jars and bottles. 


jar of cuticle beautifier completes this 
charming gift. This box is particularly 
useful when travelling, as well as being a 


| very compact arrangement for the top 


drawer. 


ERFUMES, of course, have always been 

a traditional gift. Parfums d’Orsay have 
achieved two very attractive gift shapes. 
The two photographed had just arrived 
from Paris and contained the two featured 
perfumes, Duo d’Orsay and Dandy d’Orsay. 
These perfumes have an enchanting ‘‘some- 
thing” to them that make them quite dis- 
tinctive. In connection with the name 
“Dandy,” it is interesting to note, that 
many many years ago in England, a book 
was published which was a_ biographical 
sketch of the Count d’Orsay whose coat of 
arms is used on many of the Parfums 
d’Orsay packages. The title of this book 
was “‘d’Orsay, the Compleat Dandy” —and 
it is after him that one of these very lovely 
perfumes is named. 

There is a fascinating field for gift ideas 
in the jars of creams and lotions, all of 
which play such an important part in the 
grooming of the modern woman. 

D’Orsay has an attractive blue and gold 
box with powders to harmonize with their 
perfumes. Woodbury’s have brought out 
three fragrant new aids to loveliness. These 
are in very attractive containers that add a 
dash and chic to the dressing table, and 
include a facial freshener, a cleansing cream 
and a tissue cream. They have a flower-like 
fragrance that is very refreshing. 


Compacts include another very gav group 
of Christmas gift suggestions. Practically 
every beauty house has evolved compacts 
for their powders and rouge, which are con- 
venient to carry in one’s handbag, even if 
one prefers loose powder at home. 

Richard Hudnut has designed some very 
lovely compacts. One of them, photo- 
graphed, is particularly designed for the 
dance. It is very ingenious, and hangs from 
the finger by a ring. The “chain”’ is a lip- 
stick and the charming blue and silver case 
carries loose powder and rouge. Helena 
Rubenstein has a number of very charming 
compacts. The “1931” double compact, for 
instance, is in gold finish with engine turned 
design and contains loose powder and lip- 
stick. All the Helena Rubenstein compacts 
have an originality that makes them very 
attractive gifts. 

The Pompeian compact is designed with a 
gold and purple finish, which is carried out 
even in the powder puff’s colors. Yardley’s 
have also evolved a very pretty triple 
compact with cake powder. 

One of the most famous beauty lines, 
Pond’s preparations, donot prepare a special 
Christmas gift package, but every woman 
who is familiar with the delicate beauty of 
these creams, will love to have a gift of her 
favorite beauty recipe. The four prepara- 
tions: Pond’s cold cream, vanishing cream, 
astringent and tissue, would make a very 
welcome gift. 





The fragrance of old English gardens is in the wide 
variely of Yardley products. 
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Ideas in Gift Crochet 


Continued from page 26 


beyond the butterfly which should be 
fastened to it, or the sachet powder may be 
just sprinkled on the bit of cotton with 
which the body is filled. 

This butterfly was made of Delft blue 
pearl crochet cotton No. 5 and a hardtwist 
mercerized crochet thread No. 50 of the 
same shade, but any other color may be 
used, or a combination of colors, though the 
different threads make sufficient contrast. 

Make the body of pearl cotton using a 
No. 4 or No. 6 hook. 

Ch 16, s.c. in 2nd st. 2d, Lh tr, 3 tr, 5d 
tr, 1 tr and 1 h tr on chain. Work 5 d in 
last st of chain and 1 d in each st down 
side, 3 d in st at lower end, and 1 d in each 
st up other side of body fastening with sl 
st to 1 st of 5 d which form head. Sl st to 
3rd of 5 d, chain 8, miss lst st and work 7 
s.c, on ch, catch into same 3rd d and make 
another 8 ch. Turn and missing Ist st work 
7 s.c. on wrong side of ch so that both 
antennae will curve away from centre. 
Remove hook and insert it in d where ch 
started, catch st and pull through to right 
side and sl st in next 2 sts. Do not break 
thread but pull stitch out into a long loop 
so that it will hold till needed again. 

Now fasten No. 50 hardtwist crochet 
cotton to next st and make upper wing 
using a No. 12 hook, (ch 3, d in next st 
taking up only back loop of st) 6 times, turn, 
ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 3, d in next loop) 5 
times, ch 3, d in same loop, making 7 loops 
in all, turn and work next row in same way 
making 8 loops. Turn. Ch 4, d in 1st loop, 
(ch 3, d in next loop) 7 times. Make 5 more 
rows of 8 loops each, then decrease 1 loop 
every other row in this way: ch 2, d in Ist 
loop, (ch 3, d in next loop) all the way 
across, and coming back ch 4, d in Ist loop, 
(ch 3, d in next loop) across row. Repeat 
these two rows till there are only two loops, 
then turn, ch 4, d in Ist loop. There will be 
21 rows. Fasten thread and break off. 
Fasten thread to lst st below 5 d of head on 
other side of body and make wing in same 
way working lst row on wrong side from 
head down. 

Lower Wing—Fasten thread to same st as 
last loop of first upper wing. (Ch 3, d in 
next st) 4 times. Turn. Ch 4, d in 1st loop, 
(ch 3, d in next loop) 3 times. Turn. Ch 
4, d in lst loop, (ch 3, d in next loop) 3 
times, ch 3, d in same loop. {Turn. Ch 4, 
d in lst loop, (ch 3, d in next loop) 4 times} 
twice. Turn. Ch 4, d in Ist loop, (ch 3, d in 
next loop) 4 times, ch 2, tr in same loop. 
Turn. Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 3, d in next 
loop) 5 times. Turn. Ch 4, d in Ist loop, 
(ch 3, d in next loop) 5 times, ch 2, tr in 
same loop. Turn. Ch 4, d in 1st loop, (ch 
3, d in next loop) 6 times. Turn. Ch 2, d 
in lst loop, (ch 3, d in next loop) 6 times, 
ch 2, tr in same loop. Fasten and break 
thread leaving about 8 inches. Make lower 
on other side in same way. Now take up st 
of pearl cotton and work din 1st loop of wing, 
ch 2, d in next loop to tip of wing, ch 3, d 
in same loop, then ch 2, d in next loop all 
around wing. Sl st to same st of body as 
last loop of Ist row of upper wing. Do not 
break thread, as being heavy the joining on 
again is apt to be clumsy, but draw st out 
into a long loop and slip ball through and 
draw stitch tight. Do not work along upper 
edge of lower wing but let thread lay loosely 
along edge to tip of wing where it is picked 
up again and 2 ch, d in next loop worked 
around wing to body, making 3 ch, d in 
same loop at lower point. SI st to same st 
of body as last loop of Ist row of wing. 
Fasten thread as before and letting it lay 
loosely behind body take up on other side 
and work 2 ch loops around first the lower 
and then the upper wing in same manner, 
letting thread lay loosely along upper edge 
of lower wing as before, picking it up with a 
sl st to same st of body as last loop of Ist 
row of upper wing then work around wing to 
head and fasten closely with a sl st but do 
not break. Then working behind butterfly 
make back of body as follows, ch 16, s.c. in 
2ndst, 1d, Lhtr, 3tr, 6d tr, 2tr, Lhtr on ch. 


Break thread allowing sufficient length to | 


sew back to body sewing to row of d that 
was worked all around body so that the 
upper side will be a little looser than under 
side. 
piece of cotton so as to round body out and 
this may be sprinkled freely with sachet 
powder then finish sewing together. 

Now with the length of fine thread that 
was left, tack tip of lower wing under edge 


of upper wing and leaving remainder of wing | 


free lightly tack loose piece of heavy thread 
to edge of lower wing, working across to 
tip of wing on other side which is tacked to 
upper wing. 

As a finishing touch take a length of 3 
strand embroidery thread of contrasting 
color and work four or five French knots in 
tips of upper wings and one in point of each 
lower wing. The butterfly we are describing 
is Delft blue with pink knots. 


Napkin Holder in Filet Crochet 


For this holder a No. 30 mercerized hard- 
twist crochet thread and a No. 11 hook was 
used. Begin with a chain of 35 stitches. 

1st row—Tr in 8th st from hook (ch 2, 
skip 2 sts of ch, tr in next st to make a sp) 
3 times, 6 tr on next 6 sts, 4 sps on remainder 
of ch. 

2nd row—Ch 5 for 1st sp, 7 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 
l sp. As 5 ch are always made for first sp 
at beginning of row this will not be repeated. 

8rd row—Ch 3 for Ist tr, 6 more tr, 2 
sps, 7 tr, 2 sps, 7 tr. 

4th row—Same as 3rd row. 

5th row—1 sp, 7 tr, 4 sps, 7 tr, 1 sp. 

6th row—4 sps, 7 tr, 4 sps. 

7th row—3 sps, 4 tr, ch 7, skip 5 tr, 4 tr, 
3 sps. 

8th row—2 sps, 4 tr, ch 5, d in 3rd, 4th 
and 5th sts of ch, ch 5, skip 3 tr, 4 tr, 2 sps. 

9th row—2 sps, 4 tr, ch 5,3 din3d, ch 5, 
4 tr, in 4 tr, 2 sps. 

10th row—3 sps, 4 tr on last of 4 tr and 
3 sts of ch, ch 5, 4 tr in last 3 sts of next ch 
and on Ist of 4 tr, 3 sps. 

11th row—4 sps, 7 tr over 5 ch and last 
and first tr of 4 tr groups of last row. 4 sps. 
Repeat from 2nd row twice more and then 
from 2nd to 5th rows. 

Then work all around with d c putting 
2 d in each sp and 1 d in each tr between 
sps, and a picot of 4 sts fastened back in 
last d in tr directly over centre of each part 
of design as in illustration. When beginning 
row of d work across 3 sps after 7 tr then 
ch 12 and sl st back to d over tr after 1st 
of 3 sps and work 15 d over ch for loop to 
fasten holder with. A small button may be 
covered with crochet and sewed to centre of 
block of 7 tr in centre of first part of design. 
To cover make a ch of 5 sts and join in a 
ring. Work 6 loops of 2 ch, d in ring and | 
make 4 rows of these loops, then break | 
thread leaving sufficient length to draw 
crochet together over button and sew on. 
A dainty touch may be given by working a 
French knot in any desired color in centre 

of each section of design. Three strands of 
pink embroidery was used for knots on the 
holder illustrated. 

By omitting row of d and picot this design 

could be used as an insertion for towels, 
pillowcases, and numerous other articles. 





Serviette Holder with Lacet Stitch 
Another holder may be made using lacet 
stitch for background of the design. This | 
stitch consists of what is called an open | 
lacet or bar and a second row called a closed 
lacet, but for convenierce we will call the 
open row a bar and the closed a lacet (Ict). 
Begin with a chain of 32 stitches. 
1st row—Tr in 6th st from hook, tr in 
next st (ch 3, miss 2 sts, d in 3rd st of ch— 
ch 3, miss 2 sts, tr in 3rd st) 4 times. This 
makes 4 lacets, tr in last st of ch. 
2nd row—Ch 5, tr in each of 2 trs, (ch 5— 
tr in next tr) this makes a bar, ch 4, 3 tr in 
next tr, ch 4, tr in next tr, ch 5, 2 tr in 2 tr. 


lod 


8rd row—Ch 5, 2 tr, Ict,*ch 2, 7 tr over 


When almost around insert small | 





| evenly, regularly. The 








Cake batter made with Royal Baking Pow- 
der, photographed through microscope 
after 10 minutes in oven. Note small, uni- 
form bubbles, due to Cream of Tartar. These 
give you fine-grained cake that retains mois- 
ture and stays fresh for days. 


OW you can actually watch cake bak- 

ing. See just why some cakes fail. 
Why others come out unfailingly light, 
fluffy, tender—and retain their freshness 
for days. 


For with microscope and movie camera— 
and scientifically controlled oven—a group 
of scientists and dietitians have taken pic- 
tures which show exactly what happens 
from the moment you put the batter in the 
oven until you take out the finished cake. 


These scientists baked two cakes. Both 
were made exactly the same way. But 
Royal Baking Powder was used in one cake 
...and a cheaper, ordinary type of baking 
powder in the other. 


The Royal cake rose 


grain was fineand smooth. 
The cake itself came out 


fluffy and light, tender 






Name 
Address 


City 








why some cakes are velvet-textured 
. . . why others are full of “air holes” 





Cake batter made with a cheaper, ordinary 
type of baking powder (also photographed 
through microscope after 10 minutes in 
oven). See the large, irregular gas bubbles. 
These bubbles leave “air holes” that cause 
cake to dry out quickly. 


. . . delicious. Three days later it was still 
fresh and moist. 


But in the batter made with the cheaper 
baking powder, large gas bubbles formed. 
These bubbles left large “air holes” in the 
cake, allowing the moisture to escape easily 
and quickly. 

When the second cake was tested three 
days later, it had dried out... crumbled 
... lost its flavor. This experiment merely 
proved what housewives have known for 
60 years—that Royal is always dependable. 

. .. That cakes and biscuits baked with 
Royal are invariably finer textured, better 
flavored ... and stay fresh as long as a 


morsel remains. 
Yet this superior bak- 


ing powder is not ex- 
pensive. Enough Royal 
for a large layer cake costs 
only 2 cents! 


Mail coupon for your copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Dept. 349, Dominion Square Juilding, Montreal, P. Q. 


Please send my free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


Prov 
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Stop that 





COLD! 





Drink water 
and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


Water helps clean out your sys- 
tem. Mentholatum acts directly 
and quickly on the very spots 
where your cold is located. Rub 
lots ofit on your chest and throat. 
After rubbing thoroughly, cover 
chest with warm flannel. Clean 
and pure, Mentholatum will not 
stain clothing or bed linen. It is 
important, also, to use Menthola- 
tum in the nose to soothe the 
irritated membrane and clear 
out unpleasant stuffiness. 






Get Mentholatum 
today at any drug 
store. Tubes and 
jars, 302 and 60¢ 






b 
ww 
TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 
Send your name and address with 10 cents 
to Dept. C-2, Mentholatum Company, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. You will receive a 
sainple of Cough Drops and a trial box of 
Mentholatum free. ‘Feel it Heal.” 


Name 


Address — . miliiiecntitiiaoadiiaigas 
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A basket of apples, a gaily clad pudding, a box filled with home-made shortbreads and 
some candy—what more could the exile desire? 


Pp acking the Christmas Hamper 


To bring the spell of home close 
by JEAN HORRELL 


TIL Christmastide is nigh, we often 
glibly remark that after all the world 
is a very small place, but when the 

days of days slips around and the family 
circle is not complete we feel that this world 
is a vast place. However, there is always 
one who realizes this truth the year round. 
Mother has long since been planning how 
she may send the thoughts and good wishes 
and something of the spirit of Christmas-at- 
home to the absent one. The Christmas cake 
mixture was larger than usual to allow for 
the smaller cake which, back in October or 
November, was set away with the larger one 
to ripen. And, after that luscious looking 
plum pudding mixture was stirred by each 
member of the household for a Christmas 
wish, mother gave an extra twist and wished 
hard that it would not be necessary to send 
that smaller bag of pudding she was steam- 
ing beside the big one, just in case her boy 
or girl could not bridge the distance for that 
day. And, even back when the fruits and 
vegetables were ripe and in abundance and 
delicious odors told us that spicy preserves 
and jellies and sauces were being concocted 
kitchenward, we could safely guess that 
there would be the special smaller jars of 
each variety carefully labelled and set aside 
by mother, who knew that if the Christmas 
box must go it would not be complete 
without her apple jelly, special peach 
marmalade and the favorite chili sauce. 
The box should be planned, of course, 
according to the living conditions of the 
recipient. For the girl in an apartment such 
things as fruit cookies and cakes, which 
grow even more delicious if properly stored 
for awhile, will be very welcome. And the 
little stock of preserves and sauces will add a 
very real taste of home to the simple meals 
for some time past the Christmas season. 
For the boy who must make a single room 


| suffice his needs, however, the Christmas 


box will wisely provide for merely a feast 
with few left-overs. 

There are certain things which just spell 
Christmas for us, possibly because they have 
always appeared on this day which has stood 
out most vividly of all days of the year since 
we first distinguished one from another. For 
some the Christmas dinner must provide 
goose as the main dish; for others turkey, 
and for others chicken. And, of course, each 
must have its special accompaniment 
apple sauce, cranberry sauce, apple jelly or 
whatever is the custom. 


The box must arrive in perfect condition 
to be really tempting, cookies whole, turkey 
or chicken moist, and all with no hint of a 
“boxed” flavor. Tins of various sizes and 
plenty of waxed paper are necessities. Also a 
firm, reliable outer box must be found and, 
finally, securely wrapped in strong brown 
paper. If the parcel has far to travel, it will 
be wise to purchase a piece of factory cotton 
of such size that it may be neatly sewn over 
all. Parcels going thus wrapped, even on 
ocean journeys, usually arrive in excellent 
condition. 

When baking the Christmas cake choose a 
tin in which you may send it. This will be a | 
splendid means of solving the problem of 
storing the cake, and a large, juicy apple 
put on top will impart flavor and moisture. 
The pudding, of course, will have its cloth | 
for protection and may be made more 
sightly by the use of tissue and seals. A jar 
of the favorite sauce—brown sugar or hard 
sauce—may be tied up as the jellies. Decor- 
ative paper napkins with corners drawn 
together and tied with holly ribbon make an 
attractive covering. The fruit cookies, date 
cakes and macaroons may be tied in parcels 
of a dozen with red and white tissue paper 
over the protecting waxed paper, and held 
firmly with seals, then packed solidly in 
tins. 

Perhaps the fowl will be dressed and | 
roasted whole, or perhaps, if chicken, it will 
be prepared in individual servings as in 
baked chicken. For those whose favorite 
chicken dish is pot pie, the chicken may be 
prepared and sealed in large half-gallon 
jars, ready to be reheated and served steam- 
ing hot. Light, flaky hot biscuits make a 
delicious accompaniment—being split and 
heated in the gravy! A turkey will probably 
be out of the question because of its size, 
although a half turkey might be carved and 
arranged compactly in waxed paper. How- 
ever, the plan must fit the individual case. 

There must be some home-made candy | 
included. Very often candy made at home 
is sugary and dry, especially when not per- 
fectly fresh. The favorite fudge recipe may 
be used with precautions so as to prevent 
sugaring—slow cooking, beating when cool, 
and perhaps, as an extra preventative, cream 
of tartar or glucose added. This may be 
formed into a long roll before quite firm, | 
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with the new rigid construction 
and handsome tops are ideal for 


Bridge Writing 
Sewing Church Socials 
Teas Garden Parties 


Children’s Games Golf Clubs 
Verandah Bazaars 
Children’s Studies Store Displays 


See the new improved Hourd 
at your dealer’s. In every way 
the best folding table made. 
The most popular are “Elite,” 
“Peerless” and ‘‘Best-ov-al.” 


| HOURD & CO., LIMITED 
London - Ontario 





COMPACTS 


7 


Of course it's a novelty—Parisian—and new. 


A gaily decorated boxette—with your 
favourite perfume in solidified form—the com- 
plement of powder compact for vanity bag or 


dresser, . 


How convenient! Just a finger touch of Aziade 
to hair or brow—lips, and behind the ears, on 
handkerchief or gown, lends a lovely aurora of 
exquisite perfume to your whole person. 


Jasmin, Muguet (Lily of the Valley), Chypre, 
Lilas (Lilac), Violette, Lavande (Lavender)— 
40c. and 60c.—at your druggist's, favourite shop 
or mailed on receipt of price by MacLean, Benn 
& Nelson Lid., 389 St. Paul St. W., Montreal. 





AZIADE 


(Pronounced AZ-E-AR-DE) 


coated with nuts and wrapped in waxed | COMPACT PERFUMES 


paper, to be cut on arrival. 
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25 P atterns to be shown throughout 


the year. 


If you would like to obtain copies of the October and November issues of The Chate- 

laine, which contained the lilac, daffodil, tulip and iris blocks in our Flower Garden 

Quilt, send in ten cents for each copy to the Editorial Department of The Chatelaine, 
153 University Avenue, Toronto 


© Ruby Short " Kim. 


CANTERBURY BELLS 





PHANTOM FINGERS 


fo clearisé Gna’ 2 * 
Freshen you! 


- + « Pompeian’s phantom fingers quickly change all that! 


. + + feel a million years old 


. . . lookit ... Never mind! 
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nourish and youth- 
ify! Pompeian Dey 
ream—da smoot 
vanishing cream 
ners and a superlatwe 
powder base. 
The tired lines of facial 
fatigue, the sagging 
muscles and the fagged expression are all 
banished by the invisible fingers of Pompeian 
Night Cream. This cream cleanses and nour- 
ishes, freshens and soothes. It does not over- 
load the skin—does not enlarge the pores and 
cause ugly whiteheads—because this faultless 
cream is absorbed by the skin, leaving it 
tingling and glowing with youth! 
Pompeian Night Cream is essential for those 
living in a district where hard water is preva- 
lent—because it counteracts the roughness 
and dryness caused by the minerals in the 


water. 


The Finishing Touch With Pompeian 
Day Cream 
After you have cleansed your skin, and ban- 
ished the lines and sagging muscles due to 
facial fatigue, comes the need of a perfect 
foundation for your make-up—Pompeian Day 


Send for new 
Art Panel 


The new Pom- 

ian Art Panel is 

Clement Don- 
shea, master 
painter of beau- 
tiful women. Gor- 
geously colored, 
excellent for 





Cream. This fragrant vanishing cream seems me 

to disappear as you put it on. But it, too, 

has phantom fingers that ever so gently 

tighten the pores, ever so lightly hold your ae 
powder and rouge—thus freeing you from PADIT Dane 


— ee 


constantly retouching your make-up. The 


“ ; . ‘ ja Madame Jeanette de Cordet, 
price—like the Night Cream—is 60c the jar. adame Jeane 


| 
' The Pompeian Co., Limited, 
' 10 McCaul Street, 

Toronto 2, Canada. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, New York, N.Y., Elmira, {| °H:l0se.20c. {& 2 copy of yout 
N.Y. . . . (Sales Offices: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, | together with the new 1930 Art 
Toronto, Canada, and Madison Ave. at 34th Street, New York, N.Y.) I Panel. Include samples of Pom 
| peian Day Creamand Night Cream, 


i Ni: 
| 
NIGHT CREAM AND DAY CREAM I Town o City..... Prov...... 
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Excess ACcID 


A common cause 
of constipation 


EAVINESS after meals; a sour, 
burning stomach? Then, suspect an 
over-acid condition. 

Too much acid dulls appetite; causes 
“indigestion.” The tongue may become 
coated; or the breath bad. Sick head- 
aches occur; constipation begins. 

These are Nature's calls for help. They 
should not go unheeded. Something is 
needed to help remove acid-waste and 
restore alkaline balance. An anti-acid to 
correct the results of rich food, worry, 
nervousness or excitement. 


Men and women who meet this need 
with Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia have 
no further trouble. They eat well and 
their food doesn’t form sour gas. Every 
trace of an over-acid condition soon 
disappears. No more heartburn, nausea, 
biliousness, “indigestion.” Stomach, 
liver and bowels function as they should. 

If there is the least hint of too much 
acid, take a spoonful of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia today and for several days. 
See how it sweetens the stomach and 
bowels; how appetite, digestion and 


elimination improve. You'll wonder | 


how anything so pleasant-tasting can 
be so effective. 


The genuine, prescribed by doctors | 


for over 50 years, is always a liquid. It 
cannot be made in tablet form. 





Milk . 
of Magnesia 


In conjunction with this ideal anti-acid, 
use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia; a magnesia 
toothpaste that guards against acid mouth. 


last 2 sts of ch, 3 tr, and 2 sts of next ch— 
ch 2 tr, in next tr, Ict, tr in tr. 

4th row—Ch 5, 2 tr, ch 5, 13 tr across sp, 
7 tr and next sp, bar, tr. 

5th row—Ch 5, 2 tr, Ict, 1 sp, 7 tr, 1 sp, 
ict, te. 

6th row—Ch 5, 2 tr, bar, ch 5, miss sp and 
2 tr, clusterof 3trin3 tr keeping last 2 loops 
of each tr on hook and working all off 
together, ch 5 miss 2 tr and sp, tr in next 
tr, Ber, tr. 

7th row—Ch 5, 2 tr, 4 Ict, 1 tr. Repeat 
from 2nd row 5 times making 6 patterns. 
In last row make 2 lacet, then ch 15 and 
catch back in 2nd st of last 3 ch and work 
20 d over ch leaving 2 ch free, sl st into 2nd 
st from end of ch, ch 1, d in 3rd st of 5 ch 
and finish Icts. 


A small crochet ball may be made this’ 
way; ch 3, join in ring. Work 2 d in each} 
st. Work 2nd row, 2 d in lst st and 1d in| 
next st all around, then row of 1 d in every | 
other st. Fasten thread by drawing through | 
last stitch and break leaving 6 or 8 inches. | 
Draw through each st and pull up to make a 
little ball and sew to centre of lst pattern, 
or a small button may be covered as on 
first holder. A pleasing touch may be added | 
by using 3 strands of embroidery thread of 
any desired color working a cross stitch | 
with tiny st over centre to hold cross 
threads in place, in centre of 1st, 3rd, and 
5th patterns, and four lazy daisy stitches 
worked from centre of remaining patterns 
to centre of each of 4 sides of treble section. 
This one was worked in pink. 














This ts a drawing of the Flower Garden Quilt as it will look when it is completed. There 
are twenty-five blocks in the quilt, each one a different flower, On the opposite page are 
shown the fifth and sixth blocks. 


The F lower~Garden Quilt 


The Nasturtium 


HE full front nasturtium is to be 

embroidered in flame red with a yellow 
centre and back section. The side view 
flower should b2 orange with a yellow back, 
and the bud yellow with a green cap. The 
stems are light green with leaves of a darker 
color. Unbleached muslin, broadcloth, 
satin or percale are equally suitable mate- 
rials for the Flower Garden Guilt. But 
perhaps the most satisfactory color to use is 
ecru, which will form an effective back- 
ground for all the flowers, some of which 
are to be embroidered in white. Unbleached 
sheeting makes a splendid lining. 


Canterbury Bells 


Two shades of blue are used in em- 
broidering this block, lighter for the smallest 
flowers and top parts of most others, with 
the darker blue on the bottoms and largest 


flowers. Centres are orange, stem and leaf 
green. On irregular shaped leaves lik this 
a long and short stitch may be used instead 
of merely outlining the edges. Buttonhole 
stitch is good around the ellipse parts of the 
bell flowers, with stitches working up on to 
the cap part at the top sides and into the 
centre of the lower edge. 

Appliqué may be combined most effec- 
tively with embroidered stems and smaller 
sections in doing this series. The patterns 
are, of course, not designed for this, but by 
tracing the flower units on to plain colored 
cloth of the tints to be used, and allowing a 
seam to turn back all round, the process is 
not so complex. 

These are exact size to transfer through 
carbon paper to seven inch squares of 
material, and then embroider in the natural- 
istic colors of the flowers, using the simple, 
well-known stitches such as outline, lazy- 
daisy, buttonhole and French knot. 
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SLEEP.- 
DISTURBING 


COUGHS 
of children 





queen 








Every mother is instantly awake 
at the sound ofa child’s cough 
at night. But what comforting 
relief is found in Vicks VapoRub! 
Usually, ove application eases the 
breathing and checks the cough. 
Soon both mother and child 
are sleeping peacefully again. 
Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
Vicks acts through the skin like 
a poultice or plaster and, at the 
same time, it gives off medicated 
vapors which are inhaled direct 
to the air-passages. 

Mothers especially prefer this bet- 
ter method of treating colds, 
coughs and sore throat because 
it cannot upset children’s diges- 
tions as “dosing”’ is so apt to do. 


Equally good for adults. 


ICKS 


VaeoRus 






PVER_\t}/ MILLION JARS USED YEARL' 


More Weight and 
Physical Charm 
For Thin Women 


Do You Want An Attractive Figure 
and Natural Spirited Vivacious- 
ness That Increases Popu 
larity? 








SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS 





Try this for 4 weeks—and remem- 
ber this—you can never accomplish 
anything without trying. 

Go to any druggist anywhere and get 
a box of McCoy’s Cod Liver Extract 
Tablets—take 2 after each meal and 2 
at bedtime for 28 days— 

Then if you haven’t gained at least 
five pounds in weight—if your eyes 
aren’t brighter — your skin clearer — 
your mind alert — your shapeliness 
nearer perfection — get your money 
back. 

Sixty tablets 60 cents and every tab- 
let full of vitalizing health essentials. 
Isn’t this offer a fair one—isn’t this 
your chance to gain weight and attrac- 
tive physical fitness? One very thin 
woman gained 9 pounds in 20 days. Just 


- MeCOY'S 
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Home biscoveties 


One dollar will be paid for each discovery published 


To Brighten Rugs 
FIND that by sweeping off a rug with a 
I solution of water and ammonia, the 
color is brightened considerably and at 
the same time the broom is given a thorough 
cleansing.—May Dwinford, Port Hope, Ont. 


e 


A “Dripless”’ Pitcher 
Put a little butter under the spout of the 
cream pitcher before placing it upon the 
table. The cream will not drip over the 
butter line and greasy spots on the linen 
will be avoided.—D. Gerard, Ottawa, Ont. 


@ 


To Prevent Tearing Curtains 
When putting curtains on poles, put a 
thimble over the end of the pole to prevent 
it tearing the curtains.—Mrs. M. Steeves, 
Saint John, N.B. 


e 


A Household File 

This is how I save the many good articles 
to be found in The Chatelaine. 1 take large 
Manila envelopes and mark them “Fancy- 
work,” “Games,” “Entertainment Ideas,” 
“Old Songs,”’ ‘“‘Poems,’’ and ‘‘Miscellaneous.”’ 
Into these I slip the clippings and they are 
easy to find when wanted. 

Cooking recipes I slip into a large paper 
clip and keep in or near my kitchen cabinet. 
When I have tried them and decided to 
keep them, I paste them into my recipe 
book. Thus I find myself enjoying the 
pages over and over again.—Mrs. James 
Bennett, Dutton, Ont. 


e 


Don’t Throw Out Silk Stockings 

Try old worn-out silk stockings for dish- 
cloths. I sew one or two together, according 
to the size of dish-cloth one prefers, just 
folded once, and make up five or six dish- 
cloths at once, laying them away with dish- 
towels so that they are always ready when 
needed. They make splendid dish-cloths, 
and it is a good way to use them up. I 
never burn old stockings. They are also 
nice for braided mats.—Mrs. Thomas Moar, 
Desbarats, Ont. 


Combining Cleaning with Waxing 
When cleaning and waxing hardwood | 
floors, both operations can be done at once | 
if you pour a small amount of turpentine on 
top of the wax before dipping your cloth 
into the can. The turpentine not only cleans 
the floors but gives a much better shine to , 
them when polished.—Mrs. C. W. Liddle, 
Windsor, Ont. 
e 


Paper Napkins in the Kitchen 


I always purchase a package of paper | 
napkins of the cheapest sort and place a! 
hundred or so in a convenient place in my 
kitchen cupboard. Whenever I need to 
wipe my hands, polish apples or any fruit, | 
wipe off my electric stove, polish the tea | 
kettle, wipe off greasy plates or saucepans 
before putting them in the dish water, wipe a 
greasy spot on the floor, and numerous | 
other things, I just pick up one of the | 
napkins and use it. They are always handy | 
and save time and labor, since they keep a | 
hand towel from being stained and con- | 
tinually soiled—Mrs. S. G. Thomson, | 
Regina, Sask. 

=e 


A Good Furniture Cleaner 

If your polished furniture, enamelled 
beds, linoleum, leather upholstery, etc., 
require cleaning, a cheap and very efficient | 
way to clean them so that they will not be 
marred or cloudy, is to wring a soft cloth 
out in sweet milk and rub the article to be 
cleaned. Then give a final polishing with a | 
clean soft woollen cloth, and you will be | 
delighted with the result.—Mrs. A. O. Vick, | 
Lloydminster, Sask. 


e 


For the Automobile 
Place a bottle of soapy water in the 
pocket of your car. It will often come in 
handy to wash the hands after changing a 
tire on the road.—Mrs. J. Wilson Berringer, | 
Lunenburg, N.S. 


A Pail on Castors 

A board with a castor at each corner saves 
a great deal of energy when one is scrubbing, | 
if the pail is placed on it and moved in that | 
way. Where there is no water system, one | 
of these boards under the pail under the | 
sink is very convenient in moving the pail | 
out.—Mrs. J. H. Brice, Lawson, Sask. 


@Ghe Chatelaine’s 
EXERCISE A MONTH 


ABDOMINAL AND DORSAL MOVEMENT 
RARARAREA 


The sixth in a series of particularly good exercises to be 
mastered one by one every month. Posed for The 
Chatelaine by the Margaret Eaton School. 








Take a squatting position with 
the kness bent out and the 
hands on the floor inside the 
knees and shoulder width apart. 
Spring both feet backward to 
extended postion 
as illustrated. 
Keep the shoulder 
blades together 
and the waist and 
hip line straight. 


A Lifetime’s 
Peace of Mind 


EAR for your children’s 
future... fear of passing 
on and leaving wife and 

loved ones to face want and 
privation, Isn’t it worth 5c. a 
day to banish such fears forever 
from your mind? 

**Only 51c. a day,” you say? Yes 
...and if you areunder 35 years 
of age it will be even less. For 
51c. a day is the rate a man age 
35 would pay on a $10,000 Great- 
West Minimum Cost Policy— 
the cheapest permanent life 
insurance you can buy. 


The Great-West 
MINIMUM COST 
POLICY 


enables you to carry more 
insurance than would be pos- 
sible with any other form of 


life plan. 


Premium Rates per $1,000 
of Insurance 
Age Premium Age Premium 
25 $13.80 40 $22.35 
30 15.80 45 27.50 
35 18.55 50 34.40 





™ GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAO- OF FEC E 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Readers will find a complete 


list of stores handling the 
CHATELAINE PATTERNS On 


PAGE 48 OF THIS ISSUE 





Vapo-Cresolene 
quickly relieves and 

revents attacks of 

ronchial asthma, per- 
mitting restful sleep. 
The healing vapors 
reach the congested 
membranes as no 
other remedy can. So 
easy to use. Success- 
for over 50 years. 


ASTHMA 





Sold by Drugeists. 
Send for e 


esr. 71070 


Bookles A4 


VAPO-CRESOLENE COMPANY 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


WINNIPEG 








Will It Snow On 
Christmas Day? 


Boe 


This Stormoguide will tell you. A 
“Stormoguide” is an accurate scien- 
tific instrument enabling you to tell 
easily what weather to expect from 
day to day. The above model costs 
$16. Ask your local dealer to show 
you one. If you are unable to obtain 
one, write us and we will arrange 
guaranteed delivery. A “Stormo- 
guide” makes a fine Xmas Gift. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Tycos Building, Toronto 
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r 7 Check | 
Little Coughs. 
Before They. 
a> Grow Big 


ETroLen staat 
THROATS 


Common coughs and colds keep 
more children out of school than 
any other sickness. 

Yet it is so easy to keep little 
coughs from growing bigger. Just 
do as so many other Mothers do 
—at the first little cough or 

sneeze—give the children a 
Luden’s. They'll love it like 
candy. And as it melts in the 
mouth, tell them to breathe 
deep. Luden’s Menthol Action 
will cool and soothe their 
throats—open up those stuffy 
noses—give Quick Relief. 
You need not hesitate to give 
Luden’s freely to children. 
Luden’s contain nothing 
harmful —nothing to upset 
the stomach.In fact, Luden’s 
Menthol Action is beneficial 
for ““Menthol” is a deriva- 
tive of peppermint, one of 
the oldest known aids to 
good digestion. 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 


In the yellow package 
everywhere — 10 g 
Canadian Representatives & Distributors 


WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, Limited 
350 Inspector Street, Montreal 


‘relieve | 
F coughing 
r in ten seconds. 


| 


| A compartment dish is excellent for 





Do You Know 


|we are concerned with the curved edge 
| which is to be finished with a hem. To have 
the hem when finished an even distance 
|{rom the floor, place the garment on the 
| individual and with a ruler, preferably a 
square one, measure up on the skirt and 
mark with pins the distance required (Fig. 
|10). The row of pins indicates the edge of 
the skirt after the hem is turned. Now take 
‘he garment off and baste a line around the 
skirt following the marking pins. Turn the 
material on this line to the wrong side 
putting in pins about every three inches and 





All The Hems? 


| 
Continued from page 28 | 


then baste. The material turned up is now | 
probably of uneven width and before the raw | 
edge is turned under it should be made even. | 
Make a gauge, to use as a guide, and cut off | 
the unnecessary width (Fig. 8). The he: a) 
on a curved edge should never be very wide. 
After evening the hem, turn the raw edz: 
under, pin down and baste into place. This 
edge will be found to be larger than the part | 
to which it is to be pinned. The fullness will 
have to be taken in with gathers (Fig. 9) or 
pleats (Fig. 11). 


Christmas Touches 
Continued from page 19 


serving several different relishes. Spiced 
apples or pears for one compartment, tiny 
pickled beets rolled in chopped parsley for 
another, plain and stuffed olives in another, 
small pieces of celery stuffed with cheese, or 
gherkins cut in fancy shapes. 

A favorite filling for celery is made by 
moistening grated nippy cheese with a little 
Worcestershire Sauce and enough cream to 
make into a paste. Stuff the celery and 
sprinkle with paprika. Or if you are fond of 
Roquefort, mash one-quarter pound of it 
and mix with three or four tablespoonfuls 
of cream, one teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
and a dash of paprika. 

A small tid-bit suitably chosen will bring 
out the tang and freshness of the salad 
course. Baking powder biscuits cut with 
your smallest cutter and served hot and 
light, are delicious. And if you change your 
recipe slightly by substituting some grated 
fairly strong cheese for part of the shorten- 
ing, the success of your salad course is 
assured. The amounts you would use for 
fifteen to eighteen small biscuits would be: 


2 Cupfuls of flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of sa!t 

2 Tablespoonfuls of shortening 
24 Cupful of milk 


The only difference in making cheese 
biscuits is to reduce the shortening to one 
tablespoonful and add one-half to two- 
thirds cupful of the grated cheese. Follow 
the same directions for mixing, namely, mix 
and sift the dry ingredients, then work in 
the shortening and the cheese and add the 
milk. Roll to three-quarter inch thickness 
and bake on a floured baking sheet in a hot 
oven (450 degrees F.). These mixtures can 
be prepared previously all but adding the 
liquid which is done at the last minute and 
the biscuits popped in the oven just before 
you need them. 

Tiny rolled sandwiches are also welcome. 
They may be just slices of fairly fresh bread 
about one-quarter inch thick with the crusts 
removed. Spread with butter and rolled 
without any additional filling, or asparagus 
tips dropped in mayonnaise, stalks of celery 
filled with mayonnaise or cheese, crisp sprigs 
of parsley, or watercress if you can get it, 
might be rolled up in the bread. 

Another dainty sandwich is made by 
cutting slices of bread lengthwise from the 
loaf, removing the crusts, spreading with 
butter and cream cheese and rolling as a 
jelly roll, using a row of stuffed olives for 
the centre. The roll is then chilled and cut 
in very thin slices which are delightful little 
pinwheel sandwiches with the thin slice of 
stuffed olive in the centre. 

We don’t need to put decorations on the 
Christmas pudding, to make it fit into the 
feast. It is one of the essentials; but the 
beauty of the steaming dessert is certainly 
irresistible when holly garnishes it or when 
hard sauce is piped around the base to make 
a border. 


star at the top,—so the holiday garnishes 
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But if you have departed from custom | 
and are serving an ice or a gelatine dessert | 
you will want some dainties to serve with it. 
Here is a recipe for jumbles which are 
particularly delicious:— 


114 Cupfuls of sugar 
14 Cupful of butter 
3 Eggs 

214 Cupfuls of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of soda 
1 Cupful of chopped dates 
15 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter and sugar together, 
and add the well-beaten eggs. Mix and sift 
the flour and soda and add to the first mix- 
ture. Then add the fruit, nuts and flavoring. 
The dough should be quite stiff, and is 
dropped from a teaspoon on toa greased 
baking sheet, and baked in a moderate oven. 

Small dishes of prepared green mints and 
of salted nuts improve the appearance of the 
table, and certainly belong to the Christmas 
menu so suggestions for their preparation | 
are in order. 

In making mints the fondant can be pre- | 
pared beforehand and kept in a covered jar 
until needed :— 


2 Cupfuls of sugar 
lg Teaspoonful of cream of tartar | 
24 Cupful of water | 


Put all the ingredients in a saucepan an‘ 
stir over gentle heat until the sugar is dis- | 
solved. Then boil, without stirring, until a 
soft ball forms when tried in cold water— | 
235 degrees F. 

During the boiling, sugar crystals should | 
be removed from the sides of the saucepan 
with a piece of cheesecloth tied around the | 
prongs of a fork and moistened with boiling | 
water. 

Remove from the fire and pour on to a 
warm, slightly greased platter. Allow to 
partly cool, then work with a spatula until 
it changes color and becomes firm enough to 
knead. Knead until smooth, put in a bowl, 
cover closely and let stand for several hours. 

Melt the fondant over hot water and 
flavor with any desired flavoring, a few 
drops of peppermint, or wintergreen. Color 
some green and some red and drop from the 
tip of a spoon on oiled paper. Remove when 
firm. To salt nuts blanch first to remove 
outer skins, by covering with boiling water 
and allowing to stand for five to ten minutes. 
Then slip off the skins, and mix one pound 
of nuts with one teaspoonful of cooking oil. 
Spread on a shallow pan, sprinkle with salt 
and cook at 400 degrees F. until browned, 
stirring frequently. 

Or the nuts may be browned in deep fat | 
heated to 360 degrees F., drained on absor- | 
bent paper and sprinkled with salt. 

So,—just as the tree is decorated from the 
packages around the base to the gleaming 


for the Christmas dinner extend from “‘soup | 
to nuts.” 
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—here and there you catch glimpses 


of irresistible beauty. You see, 
against this background of loveli- 
ness, many examples of the allur- 
ing, fascinating appearance Gou- 
raud’s Oriental Cream renders. 


When applied, Gouraud’s Orien- 
tal Cream becomes part of the skin. 
It cannot rub off, streak or spot 
and is so natural appearing its use 
cannot be detected. 


GOURAUD'S 


ENT, 
OBREAM 


White, Flesh, Rachel and Oriental Tan Shades 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 51 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 


~ Many Women Find © 


Resinol 


Gives 


Quick t Relief 


pa Itching 
and Burni, ing 


The painful effects 
of acid or irrita- 
ting secretions are 
amazingly soothed 
and healed by the 
first application. 


At all druggists. 







PERFUMED 
NO OTHER HAIR 
REMOVER LIKE THI/ 


ike your favorite cosmetics, this 
new X-Bazin Cream is delicately 
scented ... and the removing ot 
unwanted hair is now a swift, safe 
and pleasant part of beauty’s ritual 


Fragrant X-Bazin Cream leaves 
the skin exquisitely soft and smooth 
. . is absolutely harmless and non- 
irritating. Ie increases one’s charm 
immeasurably. Obtainable every- 
where _ . Quite inexpensive. 


Sele Canadian Distrebuters 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


B 


HAIR REMOVER 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 
authority, who is writing this department every month, 
will answer personal bridge problems for readers of 


T he Chatelaine. 


ISTRIBUTION, applied to cards 

means the way a suit is divided among 
the four players—suit distribution—or the 
way the four suits are divided in the hand 
of each player—hand-pattern. For instance, 
when you have five Spades in your own 
hand, the Dummy has three, one of your 
opponents three and the other two, the suit 
distribution of the Spades is referred to as 
5-3-3-2. If the rest of your hand is made up 
of three Hearts, three Diamonds and two 
Clubs, it belongs to the 5-3-3-2 type, and 
the remarkable thing is that exactly the 
same laws govern the suit distribution and 
the hand-pattern. 

Although the fifty-two cards of the pack 
can be dealt into something like 635,000,- 
000,000 different hands, there are only 
thirty-nine ways in which the thirteen cards 
of a suit can be distributed among the four 
players, and similarly, only thirty-nine ways 
in which the four suits can fit into the 
thirteen cards of each player. Some of these 
are so rare that they occur only once or less 
than once in a thousand hands, but others 
are so frequent that you find them in nearly 
every deal. The following table gives the 
distributions that appear most frequently 
and the percentage of frequency: 


4-4-3-2 22 % 4-4-4-1 3% 
4-3-3-3 11% 5-4-3-1 13 % 
5-3-3-2 16% 5-5-2-1 3% 
5-4-2-2 11% 6-4-2-1 5% 
6-3-2-2 6% 6-3-3-1 3% 
Total 66% Total 27 % 


The five distributions on the left belong 
to the “balanced” type and the five on the 
right are “unbalanced,” but nearly all of 
them, with the possible exception of 5-5-2-1 
and 6-4-2-1, can be classed as normal. These 
ten types account for ninety-three per cent 
of the deals and the remaining seven per 
cent is made up mostly of long suits, single- 
tons and blanks, and constitutes what 1s 
commonly known as “freaks.” Freak hands 
may be amusing, but they have no practical 
value while, on the contrary, the study of 
normal distribution can greatly improve 
your game. 

Let me show you how. 


1. Symmetry 


(a) When your hand belongs to one of 
the five commonest patterns occurring at 
least eleven times out of 100, you must be 
prepared to find either the same distribution 
in one of the other three hands or one of your 
suits divided like the rest of your hand 
among the other three players. Suppose you 





The 
Mastery 
of Auction 
and 


Contract 


Bridge 


by 
XAVIER 
BAILET 


bid One Spade on five Spades, four Hearts, 
three Diamonds and one Club and every- | 
body passes. Dummy puts down three 
Spades, two Hearts, four Diamonds and four 
Clubs. Your hand-pattern is 5-4-3-1 and 
Dummy’s 4-4-3-2. Before seeing the 
Dummy, you had three chances of finding 
the same hand-pattern as yours in one of the 
other hands and you had four chances of 
finding your Spades divided 5-4-3-1. Now 
that you have seen the Dummy, you still 
have two chances of finding one of your 
opponents with a 5-4-3-1 pattern and four 
chances that the Spades are divided 5-4-3-1. 
Conclusion: As Dummy has three Spades, 
the chances are greatly in favor of the 
remaining five being divided 4-1 and the 
knowledge of this probability makes all the 
difference in the play of the hand. The| 
expert is prepared for this eventuality and 
makes game in spite of it. The average 
player leads trumps blindly and gives as 
excuse that “they did not fall.” 

(b) When your hand contains a singleton, 
the chances are about two to one that some 
other player has a singleton also, perhaps 
in the most unexpected suit. In the case 
above, there is no reason why the singleton 
should not be a Spade in the hand of one 
opponent, and this, of course, would give 
four to the other. 








2. Importance of 4-Card Suits 


The bidding of four-card suits may be new 
to you but I hope you are giving it a fair 
trial. Unless you bid four-card suits, there 
are thirty-six per cent of the hands which 
you must either pass originally or bid No 
Trump. I do not mean by this that hands 
of the 4-4-3-2 or 4-3-3-3 pattern should be 
played at a suit bid in preference to No 
Trump. In fact, under certain conditions, 
they will play very much better at No 
Trump, but there is a great difference be- 
tween an Original Bid and the Final Declara- 
tion. An Original Bid of One No Trump 
gives no definite information to your 
partner beyond the fact that you have 
two and a half quick or high-card tricks in 
your hand, and he does not know what to 
lead if the opponent on your left becomes the 
Declarer. The purpose of the bidding is pre- 
cisely to exchange as much information as 
possible in order to arrive at the best declara- 
tion for the combined hands and to ascertain 
the distribution of the two hands. 

The great danger of five-card suits is that 
they do not always “break” right, as we 
have seen under the heading of Symmetry. 
Four-card suits, on the contrary, when they 
are properly denied as explained in The 
Chatelaine for November, leave nearly 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


inio my new home, and as yet there ts 

nothing but the house itself. First, I will 
describe the place—just a three-roomed log 
cabin, planned as shown by the enclosed 
sketch. Five hundred miles north from the 
nearest city, eighteen miles from the railroad 
over a mere trail, it is supplied with none of 
the conveniences of our cilies, except elec- 
tricity. 

The living room will be used primarily for 
the purpose for which it was built, but an 
occasional guest will make it necessary to 
provide for extra sleeping accommodation. 
The bedroom will be dressing room, linen 
closet and wardrobe, but there are no clothes 
closets! This will be essentially a working- 
man’s home, in a wild setting, and as such I 
must strive for comfort without ostentation. 
My favorite color is orchid, but with the log 
walls, I would want something bright and 
cheerful for all the rooms, especially the living 
room—so I leave the arranging of the rooms 
and planning of color schemes entirely in 
your hands. 


[: TWO months’ time I shall be going 


Something that it will be cheerful to 
remember in your linking of the wilds with 
city civilization, is that there are many 
three-room apartments in the heart of the 
city, considered veritable snuggeries, which 
have neither the space nor the possibilities 

‘of your home. Yes, and they lack closet- 
space too! I have lived in them, and there 
was never one that did not require shelves 
and extra storing places. That is one part 
of your programme that you have over-em- 
phasized, I think—your desperate lack of 
“‘put-away space.” It is going to be easy 
for you to arrange closet and shelf room 
'if your husband is anything of a “‘handy- 
/man,” or if you can arrange to have the 
| most essential work done before you arrive. 
|For instance, consider the corners. Two 
| closets can be built in the corners of the 
‘north bedroom wall, one for clothing, one 
| with shelves for linen and other household 
things; while a large cretonne bedroom box 
or a cedar chest can be placed beneath the 
window. This will be useful for laying 
away anything to be moth-proofed such 
as heavy winter woollens and blankets. A 
chest is a wonderfully useful thing, and I 
| here add that a box in the bedroom and a 
chest in the living room would not be too 
much; the latter would be particularly 
useful for table linen. 

Similarly, across the two north corners 
of the kitchen, cupboards can be built 
across for cooking utensils and supplies. 
And when your sink is installed, shelves can 
be built on either side above the drain- 
| boards, and cupboard and bin space below. 
| With these I should say that you would 





#7 | not need another closet in the living room, 


‘although there is space for one. On no 


account would I transport a bulky thing | 
like a wardrobe when built-in features are | 
so easily carried out. 

For extra supplies—for I know you will | 
probably buy in large quantities and have 
to store for weeks at a time—why not erect | 
a little shed outside the kitchen door, well 
equipped with shelving? This can also have 
an outside door which will still make it 
useful as an entry-way, but the whole struc- 
ture will serve to keep the kitchen warmer 
by protecting the inside door from draughts. 

All these additions should be included 
now in your spending budget before your 
furniture is purchased, and if you can afford | 
to have the carpentering done before you | 
arrive, so much the better. 

Now about the furniture. In your place | 
I should make a trip to either of two shops 
whose names I am sending you privately, 
and spend an afternoon in the unpainted 
furniture departments. There select a two- 
purpose table, a number of chairs suitable 
for use at the table or around the room 
(probably rush-bottom), a corner cupboard 
or a Welsh dresser for china, a smaller table | 
for books, ashtrays and so on, and perhaps 
a hanging bracket. You can perhaps find 
the kind of desk you want in one of these 
departments as well. However, if not, select 
your desk before you have the unpainted 
furniture stained, and then have it done to 
match the finished desk you select. Some- 
thing in oak or walnut of a rugged type, 
would be your best choice, I think. Remem- 
ber the background of log walls! Your little | 
bracket could be painted orange perhaps, 
for a note of color. 

Then I should proceed to the wicker 
furniture department of one shop, where 
you will find a set of sunroom furniture of | 
the reed type, upholstered in French- | 
Canadian woven wool in a variety of colors. 
The set I have in mind includesa day-bed 
(not a settee); the cushions are big and 
comfortable, and the lines suggest relaxa- 
tion. The colors which I would consider | 
most appropriate are combined oranges and | 
hennas. If by any chance the three pieces, 
two chairs and the day-bed, are no longer | 
shown in sets, repair to the bed department 
where couches and beds are also shown, 
and search for the day-bed there. Your best 
plan is to secure the services of a “‘shopper”’ | 
in either store. 

I think a simple painted set would be | 
best for the bedroom—perhaps a_ yellow. | 
You may find one already painted that is 
satisfactory in price, or you can have an 
unpainted set finished in the color you wish. 

For rugs, I should prescribe French-Can- 
adian catalogne sewn into the proper rug 
size, for the bedroom. It is only $1.25 a 
yard, and is full of color—an admirable 
thing for a cabin-house. At one shop there 

Continued on page 42 
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Christmas 
is a happy time 





Come Down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for Christmas. Here Christ- 
mas is a happy adventure that 
lasts all day long. It is full of de- 
lightful surprises for everybody. 


Carols in the morning. Filled 
stockings on the doorknob. A 
family turkey. Wreaths. Gar- 
lands. Here is all the charm of 
a Christmas at home, all the 
gaiety, all the comfort and friend- 
liness ... without the trouble and 
the attendant exhaustion. In ad- 
dition, there is the beauty of the 
sea, the crispness of the air, the 
brilliance of the winter sun... 
and the Boardwalk by night! ... 
a veritable Christmas Fairyland. 
Write for information. Garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon, Hall 
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Your Birthday Perfume 


with Character Reading on back of dainty bottle 
which stands. 12 Enchanting Flower odours. 


A REAL NOVELTY for CHRISTMAS 


Mention exact birth dates required, and send 65 cents 
for each 2 dram bottle, boxed and post free. 


New Era Centre, Box C, 279 Elgin St., Ottawa. 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 
authority, who is writing this department every month, 
will answer personal bridge problems for readers of 

The Chatelaine. 


ISTRIBUTION, applied to cards 

means the way a suit is divided among 
the four players—suit distribution—or the 
way the four suits are divided in the hand 
of each player—hand-pattern. For instance, 
when you have five Spades in your own 
hand, the Dummy has three, one of your 
opponents three and the other two, the suit 
distribution of the Spades is referred to as 
5-3-3-2. If the rest of your hand is made up 
of three Hearts, three Diamonds and two 
Clubs, it belongs to the 5-3-3-2 type, and 
the remarkable thing is that exactly the 
same laws govern the suit distribution and 
the hand-pattern. 

Although the fifty-two cards of the pack 
can be dealt into something like 635,000,- 
000,000 different hands, there are only 
thirty-nine ways in which the thirteen cards 
of a suit can be distributed among the four 
players, and similarly, only thirty-nine ways 
in which the four suits can fit into the 
thirteen cards of each player. Some of these 
are so rare that they occur only once or less 
than once in a thousand hands, but others 
are so frequent that you find them in nearly 
every deal. The following table gives the 
distributions that appear most frequently 
and the percentage of frequency: 


443-2 22% 444-41 3% 
433-3 11% 5431 13% 
5-3-3-2 16% ~ 552-1 3% 
5-4-2-2 11% 6-4-2-1 5% 
6-3-2-2 6%  63-3-1 3% 
Total 66% Total 27 % 


The five distributions on the left belong 
to the ‘‘balanced” type and the five on the 
right are ‘“‘unbalanced,” but nearly all of 
them, with the possible exception of 5-5-2-1 
and 6-4-2-1, can be classed as normal. These 
ten types account for ninety-three per cent 
of the deals and the remaining seven per 
cent is made up mostly of long suits, single- 
tons and blanks, and constitutes what is 
commonly known as “freaks.” Freak hands 
may be amusing, but they have no practical 
value while, on the contrary, the study of 
normal distribution can greatly improve 
your game. 

Let me show you how. 


1. Symmetry 


(a) When your hand belongs to one of 
the five commonest patterns occurring at 
least eleven times out of 100, you must be 
prepared to find either the same distribution 
in one of the other three hands or one of your 
suits divided like the rest of your hand 
among the other three players. Suppose you 


The 
Mastery 
of Auction 


and 
Contract | 


Bridge 


by 
XAVIER 
BAILET 


bid One Spade on five Spades, four Hearts, 
three Diamonds and one Club and every- 
body passes. Dummy puts down three 
Spades, two Hearts, four Diamonds and four 
Clubs. Your hand-pattern is 5-4-3-1 and 
Dummy’s 4-4-3-2. Before seeing the 
Dummy, you had three chances of finding 
the same hand-pattern as yours in one of the 
other hands and you had four chances of 
finding your Spades divided 5-4-3-1. Now 
that you have seen the Dummy, you still 
have two chances of finding one of your 
opponents with a 5-4-3-1 pattern and four 
chances that the Spades are divided 5-4-3-1. 
Conciusion: As Dummy has three Spades, 
the chances are greatly in favor of the 
remaining five being divided 4-1 and the 
knowledge of this probability makes all the 
difference in the play of the hand. The 
expert is prepared for this eventuality and 
makes game in spite of it. The average 
player leads trumps blindly and gives as 
excuse that “they did not fall.’”’ 

(b) When your hand contains a singleton, 
the chances are about two to one that some 
other player has a singleton also, perhaps 
in the most unexpected suit. In the case 
above, there is no reason why the singleton 
should not be a Spade in the hand of one 
opponent, and this, of course, would give 
four to the other. 





2. Importance of 4-Card Suits 


The bidding of four-card suits may be new 
to you but I hope you are giving it a fair 
trial. Unless you bid four-card suits, there 
are thirty-six per cent of the hands which 
you must either pass originally or bid No 
Trump. I do not mean by this that hands 
of the 4-4-3-2 or 4-3-3-3 pattern should be 
played at a suit bid in preference to No 
Trump. In fact, under certain conditions, 
they will play very much better at No 
Trump, but there is a great difference be- 
tween an Original Bid and the Final Declara- 
tion. An Original Bid of One No Trump 
gives no definite information to your 
partner beyond the fact that you have 
two and a half quick or high-card tricks in 
your hand, and he does not know what to 
lead if the opponent on your left becomes the 
Declarer. The purpose of the bidding is pre- 
cisely to exchange as much information as 
possible in order to arrive at the best declara- 
tion for the combined hands and to ascertain 
the distribution of the two hands. 

The great danger of five-card suits is that 
they do not always “break” right, as we 
have seen under the heading of Symmetry. 
Four-card suits, on the contrary, when they 
are properly denied as explained in The 
Chatelaine for November, leave nearly 
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into my new home, and as yet there ts 

nothing but the house itself. First, I will 
describe the place—just a three-roomed log 
cabin, planned as shown by the enclosed 
sketch. Five hundred miles north from the 
nearest cily, eighteen miles from the railroad 
over a mere trail, it is supplied with none of 
the conveniences of our cilies, except elec- 
tricity. 

The living room will be used primarily for 
the purpose for which it was built, but an 
occasional guest will make it necessary to 
provide for extra sleeping accommodation. 


[ TWO months’ time I shall be going 
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city, considered veritable snuggeries, which 
have neither the space nor the possibilities 
(of your home. Yes, and they lack closet- 
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was never one that did not require shelves 
and extra storing places. That is one part 
4 | of your programme that you have over-em- 
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Christmas 
is a happy time 





Come Down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for Christmas. Here Christ- 
mas is a happy adventure that 
lasts all day long. It is full of de- 


account would I transport a bulky thing | 
like a wardrobe when built-in features are | 
so easily carried out. 

For extra supplies—for I know you will | : 
probably buy in large quantities and have lightful surprises for everybody. 
to store for weeks at a time—why not erect | Carols in the morning. Filled 
a little shed outside the kitchen door, well | stockings on the doorknob. A 
equipped with shelving? This can also have family turkey. Wreaths. Gar- 
an outside door which will still make it lands. Here is all the charm of 
useful as an entry-way, but the whole struc- a Christmas at home, all the 
ture will serve to keep the kitchen warmer gaiety, all the comfort and friend- 
by protecting the inside door from draughts. liness . . . without the trouble and 

All these additions should be included| the attendant exhaustion. In ad- 
now in your spending budget before your dition, there is the beauty of the 
furniture is purchased, and if you can afford | sen, the crispness of the air, the 
to have the carpentering done before you | brilliance of the winher omit « -e 
arrive, so much the better. | and the Boardwalk by night! ee 

Now about the furniture. In your place | a veritable Christmas Fairyland. 
I should make a trip to either of two shops Write for information. Garage. 
whose names I am sending you privately, American and European Plans 


and spend an afternoon in the unpainted 
Chalionte- 


furniture departments. There select a two- 
Hall 


purpose table, a number of chairs suitable 
Haddon, 
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for use at the table or around the room 
(probably rush-bottom), a corner cupboard 
or a Welsh dresser for china, a smaller table | 
for books, ashtrays and so on, and perhaps 
a hanging bracket. You can perhaps find 
the kind of desk you want in one of these 
departments as well. However, if not, select os 
your desk before you have the unpainted LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
furniture stained, and then have it done to | ——--———— 


match the finished desk you select. Some- SHORT STORY WRITING 


thing in oak or walnut of a rugged type, 
would be your best choice, I think. Remem- Guo gual wee 0 00888 pie, Ravine 


ber the background of log walls! Your little oe constantly te tead- 
bracket “pr # » painted orange perhaps, Particulars of Dr. Esenwein's rearing 
for a note of color. Short-St of THE 

Then I should proceed to the wicker WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
furniture department of one shop, where 
you will find a set of sunroom furniture of 
the reed type, upholstered in French- 
Canadian woven wool in a variety of colors. | 
The set I have in mind includesa day-bed | 
(not a settee); the cushions are big and 
comfortable, and the lines suggest relaxa- | 
tion. The colors which I would consider | 
most appropriate are combined oranges and | 
hennas. If by any chance the three pieces, 
two chairs and the day-bed, are no longer | 
shown in sets, repair to the bed department | 
where couches and beds are also shown, 
and search for the day-bed there. Your best 
plan is to secure the services of a ‘“‘shopper”’ | 
in either store. 

I think a simple painted set would be 










Your Birthday Perfume 


with Character Reading on back of dainty bottle 
which stands. 12 Enchanting Flower odours. 


A REAL NOVELTY for CHRISTMAS 


Mention exact birth dates required, and send 65 cents 
for each 2 dram bottle, boxed and post free. 


New Era Centre, Box C, 279 Elgin St., Ottawa. 
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GRAY HAIR” 


Give to unsightly gray, faded, 
dull or bleached bair a natural 
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size, for the bedroom. It is only $1.25 a 

yard, and is full of color—an admirable 

thing for a cabin-house. At one shop there 
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ELECTRIC HEATERS 


3 TIMES AS MUCH 
EFFECTIVE HEAT 


Cool autumn days suggest a Hot- 
point Focalipse Heater. Built on 
entirely new design spreads 
heat over much wider area. 


FOCALIPSE HEATER 


SANITARY RECEPTACLES 


THE 
SANETTE 


Indispensable to the 
modern _ kitchen, 

Keeps the refuse 

from sight, smel! 

and flies. Saves 

many steps. Also 

very useful in doc- 

tors’ and dent’sts’ 

offices. Procure 

‘ yours at any hard- 
— : ware or direct from 


NIAGARA HY-TOOLS LTD. 
Bridgebutg - - Ontario 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of fall and winter 
sewing? It pays to have it regu- 
larly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern 
Service has a specially selected 


showing of fall and early winter 
styles on 


Pages 61-63-65-67 
of this issue. There are patterns 
for your children and for yourself. 
Get the sewing machine into work- 
ing order. 


For Other Household Appliances 
and Supplies see the following: 


Berry Bros. Paints ...... Page 46 
Gilson Mfg. Co........-.- Page 54 
Monel GO Ghies oss cvcaes Page 34 
Laco Mazda Lamps ...... Page 62 














PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 

EMBROIDERY GUIDE 

AND HOSE MENDER 
ALL FOR.... 


Ilemstitching as beautiful as 
$275, machine will do. Guide 
embroiders 50 times faster than 

by hand. Hose Mender mends perfectly and 
All for one dollar with full instructions, or 
$1.15. Money back in 5 days if not pleased. 


uickly. 
C.0. D. 


Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. | 


—|{ 


A Department W hich Seeks Out and Investigates 





W hat is New and Good in Housekeeping Helps 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 





One of the most interesting pieces 
of household equipment now on the 
market is the Kitchen Aid. It ts 
shown above with its specially buijt 
cabinet which houses its various parts. 
The Kitchen Aid working unit itself, 
however, is only seventeen inches high 
and can be used on any table, kitchen 
cabinet or pantry shelf. The device ts 
designed to perform all the tasks of 
meal preparation that normally belong 
to a dozen different implements and 
utensils. It will beat eggs, tcings and 
batters, whip cream, mix dough, 
strain fruits, sieve, shred and grate 
vegetables, slice and mash potatoes, 
chop meats, freeze ice cream, grind 
coffee, make mayonnaise—and it will 
accomplish them all with a precision 
and speed that is obtained with no 
more effort than the touch of an 
electric switch. 





The latest model of the Westing- 
house Turnover Toaster combines 
the self-turning and even toasting 
qualities of older designs with a 
beauty of design that the most 
magnificent Christmas tree could 
not shame. 


The Chan Electric Floor Polisher 
shown at the right has a total area of 
thirty-nine square inches of polishing 
surface revolving at 1500 revolutions 
per minute. The result is that your 
floor retains ils polish for an excep- 
tionally long while. A twenty-five 
foot cord of practically unbreakable 
‘rubber comes out of the end of the 


handle. 


By anew 
scientific design 
all heat rays of 
the Hotpoint 
Focalipse Heater 
are controlled 
and spread 
uniformly over 
a wide area, thus 
radiating a 
blanket of 
friendly warmth 
when and where 
it is needed. 


A Hamilton- 
Sangamo elec- 
tric clock of 
striking design, 
finished in black 
enamel and 
silver. The 
““*plug-in’’ clock 
is becoming 
recognized for 
unparaileled ac- 
curacy and last- 
ing efficiency. 








It is just forty-nine years since 
patents were applied for on the 
first electric iron. But the iron of 
today differs from that first elec- 
tric tron almost as much as 
today’s radio differs from the 
phonograph. The latest type of 
tron possesses a “‘selective dial” 
that adjusts the heat as you need 
it for silk, cotton, wool or linen. 
You dial the heat you need for 
the fabric you are troningand you 
can be sure of the tron staying at 
that heat until you are finished. 
The Samson Panel-matic electric 
iron has a_ particularly large 
troning surface, and is equipped 
with a beveled base to tron under 
buttons. 
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ELECTRIC UTENSILS 


EASY WASHING MACHINE CD..Limited 


TORONTO a ANADA 


“It FITs me perfectly and 
my friends all say it’s the 
prettiest dressIeverhad. It 
ooks like an expensive store 
model, You'd never think I’d 
made it myself for only $9.45. 
It’s really easy to make smart, 
becoming clothes when you 
know the secrets of designing, 
cutting, fitting and finishing.’ 


Earn $20 to $40 a Week 
Wherever you live, you can 
learn at home in spare time to 
make your own clothes and 
hats at great savings, or earn 
$20 to $40 a week. 

Just mailthe coupon and we 
will gladly tell you all about 
the Woman's Institute and its 
courses in Dressmaking and 
Millinery. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept.C-255, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete informaticn about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 












(COHome Dressmaking OMilline: 
(Professional Dressmaking [JCooking 
Name. 


(Please state whethcr Mrs. or Miss) 
) Address... 











' 


Sopa, 
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DeLuxe 
Edition 


Morocco, semi-limp or 
full drawn bindings, 
numbered and auto- 
graphed by the author. 


$7.50 


PER COPY 


“Canada’s 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” 
is a@ permanent record of imperish- 
able heroism. It not only has histor- 
ical value; it possesses all the drama, 
all the thrills, all the suspense to be 
found in a whole library of fiction. 


Ineluding the full series of articles 
first published in MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE, with much additional 
information since secured, and with 
new chapters not before published, 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” 
presents the careers of 
Bishop MacLeod McCall 
Collishaw Rogers Quigley 
Barker McElroy Carter 
McLaren Claxton McKeever 


It is also a history of Aviation in 
Come during and sinee the Great 
ar. 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” 
is the first and only comprehensive 








the Sook of the Year— 


Regular 
Edition 


Handsome in the very 
finest quality Buck- 
ram binding. 


$5.00 


PER COPY 


LOOK FOR THIS JACKET IN YOUR 
BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW 


Fighting 


Airmen” 


By Lieut.-Col. George A. Drew 


Author of “The Truth About the War” and 
“Canada in the Great War” 


and accurate record of Canada’s lead- 
ing war aces, ever to be produced. 
None of the information it contains, 
until it appeared in MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINF, had ever been made 
public. Much of it came as news to 
our own air and military officials at 
Ottawa — for the major part of the 
information and many of the pilots’ 
reports were secured from either the 
British War Office or from the men 
themselves. 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” 
is profusely illustrated with 28 splen- 
did photographic plates—many of 
them never published before and all 
of them of intense interest. In 
appearance the book is one that any 
person will be proud to have on his 
bookshelf—printed in clear and grace- 
ful type on paper of the finest tex- 
ture and bound in the very best 
materials obtainable, it will rank with 
the finest specimens of bookcraf: 
produced in Canada. 


Now on Sale—At Your Bookseller's 
or Direct by Mail 


me ee ee ae me ee cee te cee em ee te me ey 
| | «««AS A GIFT » » » 
| MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, | 
| on University Avenue, | for Christmas or any other 
i ‘oronto 2, Ontario. occasion, “CANADA’S 
! | FIGHTING AIRMEN” will 
c: ® qpelege Oisicsecedace for which please mail me, | convey a graceful recog- 
j y ; 5 : ; | nition of the discrimina- 
| metals 4.52 skce Haak copies of “Canada’s Fighting | tion of your friends, and 
i - be a welcome expression 

eda... ss edaens eee tee Edition. | of your good wishes and 
| { thoughtfulness. 

| 

| PE SMMUMLG 5 1tss vceoceraeckakauieeks ala babies 
Order 
: a atti 5 + dbtgmpetdemedin cheengntdin’ from your Bookseller 
or Direct by Mail 
| URE DE cha Sewhe abies +seccccce sro 
| 





always the preponderance of trumps in the 
hands of the Declarer and of Dummy. But, 
you must be careful to deny every suit your 
partner bids unless you have four little 
trumps or three to an honor as good as the 
Queen (x x x xorQx x). When your partner 
|rebids a suit, it is because it contains at 
least five cards with two honors and you can 
then support him with x x x or K x or Ax. 
| If you are wise, you will still deny with 
Q x or x x. Normal Trump Support really 
|means that Declarer and Dummy have 





the table of distribution will show you that 
when they have four each, they have 
twenty-two chances of finding the other 
five distributed 3-2 against only three 
| chances of finding them 4-1. On the other 
hand, with a 5-3 distribution, the chances of 
finding the other five distributed 3-2 or 4-1 
are about even, sixteen for 3-2 and thirteen 
for 4-1. With 5-2, you have sixteen chances 
of finding the other six divided 3-3, but you 
have also eleven chances of finding them 4-2 
and three chances of finding one of your 
opponents with five and the other with one. 
Do you see the use you can make of this 
table of distribution and do you realize the 
importance of finding an even or favorable 
distribution of the trump suit? Do you 
realize equally that there are more four-card 
suits than there are suits of five or more 
cards and that they offer better chances of 
favorable distribution? 


8. No Trump vs. Suit Bids 


The Approach System of Bidding outlined 
in the last number of The Chatelaine de- 
cidedly favors the bidding of a suit originally 
in preference to No Trump but only on the 
understanding that the hand will be played 
at a suit declaration when the suit offers a 
better chance for game. The question is: 

| When does a suit, even a four-card suit, offer 
| a better chance for game than No Trump. 
The answer is given by the above table of 
| distribution. 

Whenever the two hands are of the 
| balanced type such as given in the left hand 
| column, and even 5-4-2-2 and 6-3-2-2 when 
the long suit is a Minor, they will probably 
play better at No Trump. 

On the contrary, whenever one of the 
| hands belongs to the unbalanced type on the 
| right, the chances for game are better at a 
suit declaration. 

Why? 

Because no matter how many trumps you 
| find in the Dummy, they will be useless 
| unless you can ruff something with them. 
Suppose your partner bids One Spade and 
| you have a 4-3-3-3 distribution, the four- 

card suit being Spades. You have wonderful 


| 





| eight trumps between them, and a study of 
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support for your partner’s suit, but what is 
the good of it? You have no long suit and 
you do not ruff anything. Your Spades will 
fall on your partner’s trumps and, as it takes 
ten tricks in Spades to go game against nine 
at No Trump, your best plan is to bid No 
Trump, provided, of course, that you have 
some high cards in at least two of the other 
suits. 

The same thing is true of the 4-4-3-2 
distribution and even of the other three 
balanced patterns after you have bid your 
long suit. Of course the No Trump is out of 
question if your opponents bid a suit in 
which you have no stopper. 

But, when you are Dummy and your hand 
belongs to the second column of “unbal- 
anced” distributions, you should certainly 
insist that the hand be played at a suit 
declaration if you have anything like 
Normal Trump Support for your partner. 

You remember how Dummy estimates his 
tricks in support of partner’s bid—so many 
for trumps, so many for high-cards, so many 
for long suits and so many for short suits. 
Your partner has bid One Spade originally 
and you have: @K 432, WA65, @K94. 
de A 86. In support of Spades you count 
two tricks for trumps and two and a half 
for high-cards. Total four and a half and 
you can bid up to Three Spades. If your 
partner happens to have bid on a minimum, 
the most he can make is nine tricks with 
Spades as trumps, but, nine tricks is game 
at No Trump and, at Contract, you should 
bid Three No Trumps without hesitation 
because your three high-card tricks added 
to his two and a half make five and a half, 
which will average to win nine tricks be- 
tween the combined hands. 

Now compare this other hand. Your 
partner has bid One Spade and your hand 
is of the 5-4-3-1 type: @ K 4 3 2, VY K65. 
@ A, f® A 8743. You have the same 
number of trump tricks and high-card tricks 
as last time, but in addition, you have two 
tricks for your Short Diamonds and one 
trick for your long Clubs, total seven and a 
half tricks in support of your partner’s 
Spade bid. No question of changing the bid 
this time. At Auction you pass from sheer 
satisfaction. At Contract, you bid Five or 
Six Spades immediately. 

This by no means exhausts the subject of 
Distribution, but it is about all I can touch 
upon within the compass of a single article. 
To those who take their bridge seriously, | 
hope it will open new vistas and point the 
way to quicker progress. To those who 
play for amusement only, it will be some- 
thing to talk about and it will supply an 
original and unanswerable excuse for doubt- 
ful bids or careless plays: “It is the fault of 
distribution.” 





The 


Home Bureau 


Continued from page 40 


is a Scotch type of rug, almost jute-like 
finish, in more or less modernistic design, 
| that should go well with the upholstered 
| pieces I have suggested. If they have not 
| got a big one at present, they can order it 
| for you and have it delivered with the rest 
| of your effects. 

| Consider the advantage of buying all 
that you can at one or two shops, for in this 
way everything may be delivered to the 
wilds by the shops themselves, doing away 
with freight charges and responsibility of 
breakage to yourself. 


Your curtaining must fall in with the 
coloring of your rugs, upholstery and so on. 
For the living room, I should use draw 
curtains alone, in some rather heavy material 
like mercerized poplin. The bedroom could 
have draw curtains of the same weight of 
material in a good strong sunfast shade of 
orchid or mauve, since you ate fond of it, 
and you will find that the ca/alugne carpeting 
contains a goodly proportion of it, too. 

Won’t you send me photographs of your 
new home when it is ready for inspection? 
I should so much like to see it. 
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the interested, delighted father and mother, 
shorn of the trappings of office. 

Picture the over-ambitious mothers who 
stage the ornate public parties by way of 
launching their daughters into the social 
swim! You have surely heard—as I know 
to be a vulgar fact—that certain parents, 
over-zealous for their daughters’ “success,” 
actually pay so much per head for every 
guest at a “Coming Out!” / 

By contrast, Mrs. Ross carefully, punc- 
tiliously made it known that for her 
daughter’s ‘‘Coming Out,” the guest list of 
Government House would be rigidly kept to 
actual, intimate friends of the family. It 
was. And a delightful “homey” incident 
occurred: the two smallest members of the 
Ross household were observed peeping from 
the ballroom balcony—in their pyjamas. 
They wanted to see their sister make her 
debut. Healthy child curiosity! And His 
Honor danced the first dance with his 
daughter. 

The family life which has been lived by 


the Rosses at Government House has been a 
very pretty thing. When Mrs. Ross moved 
into Chorley Park, she quietly proceeded to 
make her husband, her family of four and 
herself unostentatiously comfortable. The 
great living room was shorn of its official 
tapes! It became a room of cheery resting 
places English chintzes lend their colorful 
informality —family pictures in silver frames 
at the Yuletide serried rows of Christmas 
cards, just as in the average Canadian 
home and one New Year’s day I espied 
the first picture of the new grandson. 
: So, you see, that Mrs. Ross has given to 
Government House what she brought in full 
measure, a fine respect for family life and 
family traditions, essentially Canadian. 
lhe result has been a regime which has had 
an encompassing regard for the economic 
responsibilities of those in authority. A 
regime of whose simple graciousness, sanity 
and wholesomeness Canada may well be 
— It is a lesson to all who would come 
alter. 


Paper Capers 


Continued from page 23 


About an inch below the point where the 
ears branch off, repeat the process, pulling 
out two projecting arms in the same way 
as you did the ears. This time they should 
be a little over half an inch long, and are to 
form the front legs. Now go down the body 
for about an inch and a quarter and pull 
out the back legs in exactly the same way 
and to the same length. If things go right, 
you should have a trifle over half an inch 
left for his tail, or a trifle less—dogs’ tails, 
fortunately, are variable factors. 

Having arrived at this point, your cord 
will look more like the skeleton of a Christ- 
mas tree than a dog, but if you bend his 
ears up over his head, bend his neck down, 
squeeze and bend his front and back legs 
into their usual positions and give a jaunty 
twirk to his tail, the success of your efforts 
will be immediately apparent. At first you 
may have a little trouble in getting him to 
stand up properly, but the secret is to be 
sure the cord is twisted tightly, and to hold 
each part firmly with one hand while you 
are tightening anything up with the other. 

Don’t be discouraged if your first dog is a 
little weak in the knees. It takes practice 
and possibly you haven't twisted the cord 
tightly enough. But you will soon find that 
you can make dogs with ease and rapidity 
and they need not be all the same either! 
For instance, you may make the ears a little 
longer than usual and give them a droop. 
Then make the legs short and the body long 
with a pathetic sag in the middle and you 
will have a most effective dachshund, which 
has, according to an engineer I know, a 
longer span between abutments than any 
other dog known. 

Then you can vary the attitudes, too. 
With a little readjustment of the front legs 
and neck the paper pups can be made to 
sit up and beg, and if the tail is of the right 
length, even stand on their hind legs. They 
can be made in running attitudes, or trying 
to climb up something or indulging in any 
other sort of antic. Actual observation of 
real dogs, and care in allotting the pro- 
portions of body and neck to legs and so on, 
will give you some very effective little orna- 
ments 


OR need your artistic efforts be res- 
tricted to dogs. Cats come under the 
heading of paper pups too, and the method 
is the same except that when you have your 
double cord twisted tightly as before, you 
tie a simple knot in the double end— not the 
loop end—and allow the two little points 
to stick up above the knot for ears, after 
separating them a little. The tail is made 
longer than for a dog and the four feet are 
brought together and held firmly while you 
squeeze an indignant arch into pussy’s back. 
Put a curve into the end of her tail to indi- 
cate lashing fury and confront your cat with 
one of the paper pups you have already 
made. They really will look quite realistic. 
Unobservant people may ask if you are 
trying to make horses. It has happened to 


me more than once, and I generally retort 
by pointing to the dog’s tail, which is de- 
cidedly non-equine. Horses can be made, 
but it is not so easy. The legs require special 
care and the tail is also a difficulty. The 
best way is to make a little man and mount 
him on the horse. That settles the question 
definitely. Giraffes are not beyond the 
bounds of possibility by any means. Don’t 
bother with ears in their case, but show two 
tiny horns sticking straight up from the top 
of the head. The neck, I need not remark, is 
long and so are the front legs, so that the 
back has a decided slope down to the tail. 

To make the little men, you start as you 
did with the cat, that is, by tying a simple 
knot in the double end, and then tucking 
the two little ears out of sight. This is the 
head, then follow the arms and the legs 
which are made by pulling out two arms 
to such an extent that the lower section 
of the main cord disappears altogether. If 
a girl is to be made, add a little triangular 
skirt, tucking the point into the twist of 
the body cord. Being two-legged, it is rather 
hard to get them to stand up. One way out 
of the difficulty is to provide monsieur 
with a substantial walking-stick, which he 
holds in the little loop made by the two 
strands of which his arm is composed. 

Given a little ingenuity and an ordinary 
share of patience there is a very wide variety 
of interesting and amusing groups which 
may be built up. With practice in the 
manipulation of the twisted cords of paper, 
new ways of employing them will readily 
occur to you and you will soon be able to 
add new forms to the collection listed here. 
A simple group shows a man walking a 
tight rope with a balancing pole in his hands, 
while his lady assistant and his trained dogs 
look on, let us hope, with admiring eyes. I 
should perhaps explain that the tight rope 
passes through the loops in his feet. 

For place cards, put tiny drops of glue 
on the feet of your paper pups and stand 
them on cards to dry. Be careful to use as 
little glue as possible, as they will untwist 
rapidly if they get wet. Even without their 
glued feet they will stand for many months 
on your mantelpiece without losing their 
shape. For amusing the kiddies, whether 
sick in bed or merely storm-bound, they 
are excellent and will always be hailed with 
unbounded delight. 

For a really practical use, let me suggest, 
assuming you have become reasonably ex- 
pert in the manufacture of paper pups by 
the time of the next charity bazaar or similar 
doings, that you arrange for a little table 
and a chair and a couple of dozen paper 
napkins. Have a few samples ready, hang 
up a sign reading: 

LUCKY DOGS 
MADE TO ORDER 
25c EACH 
You may develop a cramp in your fingers, 


but I feel quite confident you'll sell all the | 


paper pups you can make—yes, and your 
samples, too! 
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SILK STOCKINGS 


The Gift Supreme for Her 


Her size is all you need to know in selecting 
Orient—confidence, satisfaction and value 
are Woven in. 


A wonderful range of the newest styles in 
shadings to humor every mood—beautifully 
fine, sheer chiffon to the sturdier service 
weights—and at lower than usual prices for 
such . outstanding quality — $2.50 down 
to $1.00. 


The best stocking values in Canada 


You boil baby’s bottle 


.-but what about the germs 
on other things 
he touches? 


F baby’s hands never touched any- 
thing but his bottle—if he never 
put anything else in his mouth—then 
you'd rarely need to worry about germs. 
But what about all the other things 
he touches? You can’t boil toys, high- 
chairs, nursery furniture, cribs, wood- 
work or floors. Yet things like these 
harbor countless millions of disease- 
breeding germs—germs that are a con- 
stant menace to baby’s health. 

Doctors and health authorities every- 
where recommend a simple, effective 
precaution: Merely add a tablespoon- 
ful of “Lysol” Disinfectant to each 
quart of cleaning water—and every 
day wipe off the places where germs 
are apt to lurk. 

When diluted according to direc- 
tions, “‘Lysol” is non-poisonous to 
human beings, yet its germicidal action 
is positive. Doctors and hospitals the 
world over recognize it as the standard 
disinfectant—and use it at that most 
critical time of all, childbirth, when 
disinfection must be thorough. “Lysol” 





Radio Broadcast 


Tune in every week on “The 
Silk Stocking Serenade” broad- 
cast over twelve leading Can- 
adian Stations. See local news- 
papers for further details. 





is economical to use, too. Because it 
comes to you in concentrated form, a 
bottle lasts a long time. 

Get a large bottle of ‘‘Lysol” from 
your druggist today. Use it every day 
to disinfect around the house. In the 
meantime, send for our free booklet, 
“Protecting the Home Against Dis- 
ease.” Thousands of mothers have 
found it useful in keeping sickness out 
of the home. 

Be careful! Counterfeits of Lysol are being sold. 


Genuine “Lysol” is in the brown bottle and 
yellow carton marked “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
“Lysol” is the registered trademark of LYSOL 


(CANADA) LIMITED. Distributed by Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 





LYSOL (Canada) Limited., Dept. 171 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 
Please send me, FREE, your booklet, "Protecting 
the Home Against Disease.” 





Name... lati 
Address oon 1 
Trademark ‘Lysol’ CUE ccisinsithanstchiesacacaiaieatiibimiiaaasias Prov 





Registered in Canada 
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A Whole 
Bagful 
O’ Gifts 
In-One! 
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HEN you use Subscriptions to The Chatelaine as 
Christmas Gifts, you not only present your friends 
with a Christmas Morning Thrill no other Gift can 


Ci bring to them—you also supply the means by which 


your present Christmas remembrance will enjoyed again and 
again throughout the year. 

You avoid all worry about the es of your Gifts, when 
you give Subscriptions to The Chatelaine . . it is acceptable to the 


women of Canada by virtue of its value to them as a guide, mentor 
and friend . . . it isa veritable textbook of Home-making — Child- 


training — Fashions — Health — Fancywork and Handicrafts. 
The Chatelaine is more than any other magazine published in Can- 


ada, unselfishly devoted to the interests of Canadian womanhood 
. . . and every member of every family in Canada will welcome — 


enjoy and thoroughly appreciate 


(hatelaine 


A Magazine for Canadian Women 
for Christmas—Until Next Christmas 


$1.00 


1 Gift Order .... 
$2.00 


3 Gift Orders 


(one of which may be your own renewal) 


Gift Orders in Excess of 3 


A Gift order covers all Issues of 
apyolelane 


75c each 


next year, and so long as copies 
are available will also include the 
Christmas Issue of the present 
year. 

These prices are for Canada, Great 
Britain and British Possessions. 
For United States and Possessions 
and Mexico, add 50c per year per 
order. For all other countries, 
add $2.00 per year per order. 

If your Gifts should be for pres- 
ent subecribers, they will be en- 
tered to extend those subscriptions, and Gift Cards 
will go forward just the same as though they were 
new subscriptions. 


Mail Your 
Order Early 


Tue CHATELAINE, 


153 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


COO eee eee eee 


Please send your Magazine, to each of the following, for the whole of next year 
—the Christmas Issue of this year, if available, and my Personal Greetings and 
Good Wishes on a Gift Card supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible 
to Christmas morning. 


I am enclosing $ in payment of this order. 

Ss ee ee ihe occa deans esekenennwee at wa meat a aes a a paleue ee Naas 
Address 
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Could You Be Chatelaine of 


Government House? 


Continued from page 3 


should be asked to endure. Twice a year, 
Mrs. Ross has been compelled to seek quiet 
retreat. She has frequently gone down by 
the sea, to Atlantic City, and there in sheer 
relief “hidden”’ herself from the public gaze 
by seeking out one of the lesser hotels. Yet 
there are those men and women and those 
societies who quibble and become piqued 
like children denied over-indulgence of 
sweets !—when they are denied their desire 
to encroach upon the vacation respite of the 
Governor and his lady. They would have 
them work twenty-four hours every day in 
every year of their official term. 


Let us review highlights of the Ross 
regime. It may be regarded as typical— 
with certain reservations—of the Govern- 
ment House regimes of the other provinces 
of Canada. 

There was the experience of playing 
hostess to the royal princes, their royal 
highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince 
George. High honor, indeed, for Mrs. Ross 
in the first season of her incumbency. I can 
picture the nervous expectancy of a private 
hostess upon such an occasion! But my 
observance of the way Mrs. Ross does 
things, leads me definitely to the conclusion 
that she accepted the coming of her royal 
guests with that same unaffected simplicity 
of manner and graciousness of spirit which 
has been her prime asset and her great 
charm in office. It was a week of the most 
enlivening—not to say exhausting—pro- 
gramme. A twenty-four-hour programme, a 
gruelling public performance, like nothing, 
in its strenuousness, more than the insistence 
of a three-ring circus. We know our Prince 
of Wales—and we likewise know our 
insatiable public, when the Prince comes to 
town! 

But who, among the throng of guests at 
that brilliant garden party was permitted 
for one moment to guess the hand-weariness 
of the little lady of Government House? 
Shaking hands with 5,000 persons is an 
ordeal. Mrs. Ross was new to the test. But 
she never faltered. 

Speaking of handshaking—in a four-year 
term, imagine the thousands of hands! I 
have marvelled at her resistance to ennui. 

“How do you do Mrs. Franklin. . .” 

“How do you do, Mr. Bedford. . .” 

Always Mrs. Ross makes you feel as you 
come along in her receiving line that you 
are the one individual whom she has been 
waiting to greet. How many women could 
measure up to such a test—up to the 3,000th 
individual? 


N? HOSTESS can be said to be possessed 
of more compelling asset than she who 
makes the individual guest seem _ indi- 
vidually, personally, welcome. It is an art 
in private life. It is an asset of outstanding 
importance in public life. It is a talent, the 
more to be envied, when it has its source in 
unaffected sincerity, as it has every evidence 
of being with Mrs. Ross. 

Take race week, every day of which Mrs. 


Ross invariably appears in the vice-regal 
box at Woodbine. Take the fortnight of the 
Canadian National Exhibition. Almost 
daily, Mrs. Ross visits the Woman’s Build- 
ing, there to take her place in the important 
movements of the day. Provincial parlia- 
ment assembles—there we find her, on the 
floor of the House—eager as a first-year 
university student—-watching her husband 
perform his significant duties. As the 
session carries through, she faithfully pro- 
gresses with the round of official entertain- 
ing of the cabinet ministers’ wives, mingling 
with the members’ wives, the better to 
acquaint herself with the problems of her 
adopted province. 

Government House entertaining, like 
Tennyson’s brook, seemingly goes on forever. 
No noted Britisher comes to Toronto but is 
entertained, fittingly. What lies behind this 
social activity—this entertaining one day of 
royal princes, another day of eminent world- 
parliamentarians or medicos, visiting Kiwan- 
ians, United churchmen celebrating cen- 
tennials? Firstly, it is an expression of a 
nation’s hospitality. Even more important, 
in an economic sense, it is an impetus to 
general business. For, back of the social 
structure of our Government Houses lies 
the prosperity of many a “butcher, baker 
and candlestick maker.” 

The entertainment of 3,500 guests at 
Government House is more than a passing 
spur to business. It means more than the 
actual outlay on the part of Government 
House for flowers, appurtenances, refresh- 
ments. It means money spent to clothe the 
guests—new gowns for fair ladies, each 
seeking to look their prettiest upon such a 
formal occasion. 


The business significance of such parties 
finds precedents in England. The London 
trades rely to a very considerable extent 
upon the recurrence of the Courts and fétes 
of Buckingham Palace. 

It is not an easy day for the chatelaine of 
Government House. Such a day puts to the 
full test the chatelaine of Government 
House. The public searchlight floods full 
upon His Honor and his gracious com- 
panion, as they stand in line to receive that 
long line of oncoming guests. Parties in 
public life are not easily postponed, what- 
ever the home worries may be as in private 
affairs. These are the trials of public life— 
a trial such as Mrs. Coolidge endured at the 
White House when her son died and she was 
compelled to carry on in the public weal. 
Trials, indeed, for the woman who steps 
from the sanctuary of a home to the incum- 
bency of official life. 


Notwithstanding, there are glad moments. 
Mrs. Ross has had her share of these. There 
was the time of her daughter’s debut. What 
woman but would wish for her daughter the 
brilliant setting, and the prestige of Govern- 
ment House, wherein to introduce her 
debutante to society? Yet there was no 
untoward ostentation upon this occasion. 
His Honor and Mrs. Ross were very much 
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Making Your Own Gloves 


Continued from page 16 


stitch requires two separate stabs by the 
needle instead of taking the whole stitch in 
one movement. The seam edges are on the 
outside, or right side of the glove, which 
means that in joining two pieces of the 
glove, the flesh side of each bit of leather 
touches the flesh side of the piece to which it 
is being attached. 

Remember that the size and shape of the 
glove after washing are governed by the 
tension of the thread. A loose thread will 
cause the fingers of the glove to twist and 
stretch, so be careful to pull the thread 
firmly to make it bite into the leather, but 
not so tightly that it puckers the seam. 

If a glove splits at the seams it means 
either that poor thread has been used, or 
that the glove has not been cut to fit. If the 
leather pulls away from the stitches, it may 
mean that the stitches are too small, or the 
thread too coarse, or the leather itself of 
inferior quality. 

For thread, buttonhole silk twist is good 
to start with, but is expensive to use in 
quantity. Any furrier can supply a heavy 
thread called Silkine which wears well but 
is a little heavy for fine skins. Kerr’s Lustre 
Thread, number 16, from England, is very 
good. 

A steel thimble and a number 6 Between 
needle will be found the easiest to use. 


Sewing the Gloves 


Place the forchettes together in pairs, 
with the grain or right side of the leather 
inside. Sew the base of the forchettes to- 
gether with Streatley stitch, or double over- 
handing—that is, overhand or “‘top-sew” 
from right to left, then back again from left 
to right, placing the needle in the same 
places. This brings the two thread-ends to- 
gether, where they are tied with a square 
knot. Any Boy Scout or Girl Guide will 
show this knot if it is not within the reper- 
toire of the glove-maker. It is wise to sew all 
the forchettes in pairs before proceeding. 
The seam joining the forchettes is the only 
seam which is on the inside of the finished 
glove. 

On the back of the trank, three dots give 
the location for he ends of the “‘points’’ or 
embroidered lines. It is well to verify these 
as they are not always correctly marked. 
The centre “point” should be in a direct line 
with the division between the second and 
third fingers, and should end three-quarters 
of an inch above the level of the lower edge 
of the thumb-hole. The outer “points” 
should be one-quarter inch below their 
respective finger dividing lines, and should 
slant a little towaid the base of the centre 
point and extend one-quarter inch below it. 
It is this careful placing of the points in the 
right relation to the finger divisions which 
gives a hand-made glove much of its dis- 
tinctive appearance. 

The points may be embroidered in chain- 
stitcn, Streatley stitch (see illustration) or 
any stitch which the maker prefers. Many 
suggestions may be obtained by examining 
the French and Italian kid gloves in the 
shops. The simpler the embroidery, the less 
time it takes to make the gloves. 

Most patterns indicate by number the 
way to fit the thumb to the trank. I have 
found this simple rule a help: Fold the point 
of the gusset to the top of the slit in the 
trank. The doubled edge thus formed fits 
into the slit in the thumb. The slit in the 
thumb goes toward the palm. 

Sew this gusset to the slit first and con- 
tinue the thread down the palm side of the 
thumb opening. Remove the needle and 
leave the thread hanging (see illustration). 
Start another thread at the top of the 
thumb, and join the thumb together con- 
tinuing down the back of the trank opening. 
Probably the base of the thumb-piece will 
not fit the base of the opening. This may be 
stretched, or trimmed a very little. A well- 
fitted thumb is always a little larger than 


the opening in the trank and should be 
eased slightly. Continue sewing until the 
two threads meet. Tie them together on the 
under side of the glove with a square knot. 
; These two thumb threads are the only two 
in the whole glove that commence by knot- 
ting the thread. With all other threads the 
ends are left hanging and knotted later to 
another thread (see illustration). 


Place a pair of forchettes against the back 
of the trank, the pointed corner just inside 
the end of the slit. Fasten this with two firm 
stitches, on the right side of the glove 
through all four thicknesses of leather. 
Separate the forchettes and continue the 
seam up one finger, joining the forchette to 
the finger. Trim this carefully at the top if 
it is too long. The forchettes should not 
meet each other at the top of the finger, 
they should be three stitch-lengths apart. 
Leave the thread hanging, take another 
thread, and sew the second forchette of the 
pair to its finger. The threads at the base 
may then be knotted together and clipped, 
the threads at the fingertips are left, to be 
used later in sewing the front of the fingers. 
By doing this there is never a join nor a knot 
in the thread at the tips of the first three 
fingers where all the wear comes. Join the 
remaining forchettes similarly. 

Fold the glove in half and join the front 
of the fingers to the forchettes, working 
from the tips to the base. Take two fasten- 
ing stitches at the base through all four 
thicknesses and knot the threads inside the 
glove. 

For the little finger, bring the thread 
which goes down the front of the third 
finger, up the front of the little finger and 
knot it to the other thread at the top. With 





Film 


is found by dental 
research to dis-olor 
teeth and foster seri- 
ous tooth disorders. 


Millions brush their teeth without 


removing film effectively 


Only Pepsodent is compounded solely to remove it . . . thus better to safeguard health and beauty 


born, clinging film. In it—tightly 

glued in contact with the teeth— 
are the germs that cause decay and 
other troubles. Your protection lies 
in never failing to remove that film 
from teeth each day. 

Film ruins the appearance of the 
teeth by absorbing stains from food 
and smoking ... you have noted these 
dark discolorations on enamel. 

The sure way to remove this dan- 
gerous film is with Pepsodent, as that 
is the sole purpose for which Pepso- 
dent was developed. 


7 TOUR teeth are covered by a stub- 


Pepsodent contains no pumice, no 
harmful grit or crude abrasives. It 
has a gentle action that protects the 
delicate enamel. It is completely 
SAFE ... yet it removes dingy film 
where ordinary methods fail. 


Have lovely, sparkling teeth! Be 
safe! Use Pepsodent, for no other 
way can equal its effectiveness. 


Ion? America’s most popular 
Amos n Andy radio feature. On the 
air every night except Sunday over N. B. C. net 
work. 7:00 p.m. on stations operating on Faster: 
time. 10:00 p.m. on stations operating on Central 
= 9:00 p.m., Mountain time, 8:30 p.m., Pacific 
time, 


the thread which came up the back of the 
little finger, sew the side seam of the glove. 
Fasten by two or three stitches taken back Pepsodent 
from the end of the seam. Then make a 
glover’s knot on the inside, which is done by 
winding the thread around the needle three 
or four times as for a French knot. Place | 
the thumb-nail firmly on this and draw the | 
thread through. It will take a little practice | 
to do this so that the knot is close to the | 
leather, but it is not difficult. 

Press the gloves by folding and placing 
under a weight. 


the tooth paste which presents you 
with the Amos’n’Andy radio program 








Trade Addresses 
Textbooks—“Glove-making at Home”— 
Frances Staite. 4s. 


Gove Making.—Isabel Edwards. 2s. 6d. 
Both books published by Pitmans. 


Patterns—Mrs. F. A. Staite, 962 Bristol 
Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England. 


ls. 2d. per pattern. 
G. W. Russell & Sons, Ltd., Hitchin, | 


England. ra 
Mrs. D. B. Shutt, 344 Woolwich St., 


Guelph, Ont. 25 cents per pattern. 


Chamoisette—St. Catharines Silk Mills, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

Chamois— British - Canadian Sponge and 
Chamois Co., 2028 Manufacturers St., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Handicraft Supplies Co., 114 Jarvis St., | 
Toronto, Ont. 

Leathers and Supplies—Mitchell & Co., 69} 
Newman St., London, W.1., England. | 
“Bestway,” 291A Oxford St., London 


W.1., England. 
Dryad Handicrafts, 42 St. Nicholas St., 


Leicester, England. 
Miss G. M. Firth, 34 Corn Market, 


Derby, England. 
G. W. Russell & Son, Ltd., Hitchin, 


England. 
George & Co., 21A Noel St., London 


W.1., England. 
Louis Meyers & Son, Inc., Gloversville, 


N.Y. 
Canadian Sheepskin—Handicraft Supplies, 
114 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 


THE WOMEN 
OF CANADA 


have acclaimed The Chatelaine as Canada's national magazine for 


women. Feminine Canada has taken The Chatelaine to its heart 
and over 120,000 Canadian housewives are reading it each issue. 
The Chatelaine is just a little over two years old and its popularity 
is proven by the phenomenal increase in circulation. 

Members of The Chatelaine Club for Girls are making a regular 
weekly income, some earning as much as $100.00 a month, beside 
extra bonuses, etc., by introducing The Chatelaine to the women 
of Canada. They find the work interesting, profitable and d‘gnified. 


Join The Chatelaine Club for Girls today. 
i en paella —SEND_IN THIS COUPON NOW. 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS, Room 317, 
MAcLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED. 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Please consider my application for membership to The Chatelaine Club for Girls, and send 
me full information as I am interested. 
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quaint homes 
are beautified 
with 
BERRYCRAFT 
Finishes 


ALIFAX—proud of its sea- 

faring heritage —rich in 
traditions of the deep—selects 
Berrycraft Finishes for mel- 
low beauty and long life. These 
remarkable products protect 
and preserve one famous land- 
mark after another—guard the 
city’s picturesque old homes 
and other buildings from the 
ravages of the salt-laden air. 


Master painters, decorators 
and other experts the world 
over recommend Berrycraft 
Finishes for every purpose. 
Be guided by their experience. 
Restore floors and woodwork 
with Liquid Granite—the mil- 
lion step-test varnish. Freshen 
your home with Berrycraft 
House Paint—the amazing new 
finish containing secret-pro- 
cessed Lionoil. Let Berrycraft 
Quick-Drying Enamel bring 
lasting color to woodwork, 
furniture and bric-a-brac. 


These and other Berrycraft 
Finishes are reasonably priced 
—cost no more than ordinary 
materials. Ask your dealer for 
them and get the best. 
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Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 





Six quaint little Dutch designs for 

lea or bathroom towels. Number 

108 gives six towels with designs 

ready stamped, $1.81. Number 

108 X is the transfer pattern only 
at 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


by RUBY SHORT M-KIM 


ISHWASHING is ever with us, but a 
set of tea towels so charmingly marked 
as these will help lighten the task. There 
are six quaint tile designs to be outlined and 
single stitched in thread exactly matching 
the Delft blue of the bordered toweling. 
Number 108 gives six towels with the designs 
stamped ready for working. The toweling is 
blue-bordered part-linen and will launder 
beautifully. It is $1.81 postpaid. If you 
would prefer to stamp the designs on your 
own material, the wax transfer is number 
108X at 25 cents. Three skeins of blue 
thread are 11 cents extra 
There is something very intimate and 
personal about monograms. The flower 
monograms shown would be charming 
worked upon gift lingerie. Transfer pattern 
number 502 consists of a set of twelve of 
any one letter in two-inch size, and twelve in 
three-inch size to match.. Any given initial 
combines with a flower which starts with 
the same letter. They are: apple-blossom, 
buttercup, calla lily, daisy, Eucharist lily, 
fuchsia, geranium, honeysuckle, iris, jonquil, 
kentia palm, lily-of-the-valley, moonflower, 
nasturtium, oak, pansy, quince blossom, 
rose, shamrock, tulip, utricularia (water 
Hyacinth), violet, wild rose, yucca, and 
zinnia. Number 502 is 37 cents postpaid. 
Next, a sewing bag, a quaint little lady in 
ribbon ruffles, lace pantalets, felt bonnet in 
wool embroidery, poses aghast before a 
bumble bee wearing orange wool stripes 
and white embroidered wings. Old-fash- 
ioned flowers bloom in the simplest of wool 
stitches, completing a bag that’s jolly to 





make and even more delightful to own. 
pattern number 539, 37 cents postpaid, in 
yellow wax transfer form. The same design, 
stamped on best quality black felt, 12 x 36 
inches, which is enough material for the 


ay 


| 


Flower monograms are charminz 

for stamping on gift lingerie. 

Pattern number 50% tncludes any 

given initial in two-inch and three- 

inch circles, one dozen of each 
size for 37 cents. 


bag and handles, and with colored felt for 
face, arms, bonnet and watering pot included 
is order number 540 at $1.22 postpaid. 

Order handicrafts from Handicraft Depart- 
ment, The Chatelaine, 1538 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Felt and materials 
are supplied for this 
allractive sewing bag 
as number 540 at 
$1.22. The transfer 
pattern is number 
539 al 37 cents. 
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CONVENIENT—Kiddy Safety Chair has 
a patented removable porcelain enam- 
elled tray—as easy to keep clean as a 
china dish. This tray slides on slots in 
both arms—with adjusting stops every 
inch. Eliminates straps, harness or the 
inconvenient swing-over and gate trays 
The tray can be fitted closely to the 
child, preventing food from dropping 
on to its lap. 


SAFE—The comfortable, form-fitting tray 
holds the child snugly and safely. The 
child cannot reach the adjusting spring 
to remove the tray. Wide-spread legs 
make it practically impossible for a 
child to tip the chair over. 


Let us tell you more about this entirely different chair 
Send for descriptive f older. 


Kiddy Safety Chair is patented in Canada and 
made by 


Blackmore-Hamilton Furniture Co. 
Limited 
LISTOWEL — ONTARIO 





™ RAY hair is a 
business and | 
social handicap © 

that you can now 
overcome without 
taking chances with 
uncertain methods or 
fussing with messy, 
sticky preparations. 
Now science has dis- 
cevered a liquid as 
colorless as water it- 
self—yet it actually 
imparts color to Gruy Hair — no matter 
what your age—no matter how gray you 
are—no matter what the cause of your 
Gray Hair. It is called Kolor-Bak. It is 
as easy to use as combing your hair. You 
simply comb Kolor-Bak into your hair and 
the Gray goes so gradually that even your 
friends cannot tell that you are using any- 
thing. The beautiful sheen of your hair is 
left unchanged. Strange as it sounds, the 
very same bottle of this colorless liquid 
does for Blonde, Black, Brown, or Auburn. 
Already hundreds of thousands of bottles 
have been used. So sure are its amazing 
results that it is sold on a guarantee that 
if it doesn’t make you look 10 years 
younger your money will be refunded any 
time you ask. Get a bottle from any drug- 
gist or department store today. 


KOLOR-BAK —Imparts Color to Gray Hair 
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The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 11 


stand, M. Keston?” he turned to Miles. 
“Your hands will remain free for just so 
long as you control their actions. The 
slightest attempt at violence and I shall 
shoot—no, not to kill—’”’ he smiled grimly, 
“merely to wound. At present, you know, 
I have a use for you, and so long as that 
continues it would be foolish of me to 
exterminate you. By the way, who was the 
unfortunate assistant you brought with you 
last night? Your friend or your chauffeur? 
I do not think I quite gathered. Louis said 
he had no papers on him.” 

“Well, you'll probably know soon enough,” 
Miles replied with some venom. “His 
friends will want to know what has hap- 
pened to him when he doesn’t turn up 
today.” 

“Yes?” the Vicomte queried negligently. 
“But they never will. What did you say 
his name was?” 

“I didn’t,” said Miles, “and I’m not 
going to.” 

“Indeed?” De ChAateauloin was sarcastic. 
‘“‘And who are you, I wonder, to tell or not 
to tell me anything I wish to know? How- 
ever that can wait. We can deal with that 
later. At the moment I am more interested 
in this little matter of the cheque you are 
going to give me. One thousand pounds, I 
think you said, was all that you can draw 
on Geneva for at present. Yes? It is very 
little but it will have to do, I suppose, for 
the time being.” 

“Now, M. Keston, my idea is this. 
Firstly you will give me your cheque for 
£1,000, then you will write a letter inform- 
ing your bank that you have need of a 
further £9,000 as quickly as_ possible, 
requesting them to take the necessary steps 
to get this authorized by your bank in 
England. You will tell them that they are 
to inform the bearer of this letter the exact 
date when the money will be available, and 
on that date, armed with your cheque, 
made payable to bearer, I will go and 
fetch it.” 

“You're going too fast,” Miles told him 
curtly. “That arrangement won’t do at all. 
Quite naturally I don’t trust you in the 
least, M. le Vicomte de Chateauloin, and 
that little scheme of yours is quite too one- 
sided. I’ll write the letter because I must, 
but I’m not going to put myself in your 
hands like that. I will authorize the bank 
to send the £9,000 by one of their mes- 
sengers, with an escort, and to deliver it 
over to you when he has seen Miss Hayle 
and me safely outside the gates of your 
hospitable house and has received our 
assurance that we are in every way satisfied 
that the transaction is properly concluded— 
in other words that we’ve been decently 
treated and have got possession of the 
papers Miss Hayle has been robbed of. 
That protects us and doesn’t incriminate 
you. That’s my final word on the matter.” 

“My dear young man,” said the Vicomte 
with some asperity, “you seem to forget 
that you are not in a position to dictate 
terms. Suppose I were to stand with my 
pistol to your head and say, ‘Write this 
letter or I shoot?’” 

“Suppose you were,” Miles retorted, 
“then I’d say ‘shoot’ and you'd not get 
your letter. Hadn’t you thought of that?” 

“I had,” the Vicomte answered suavely, 
“but I was not sure if you had. Well, I 
suppose I shall have to agree to your terms, 
but what guarantee have I that you will 
not play me false, give information to these 
bank messengers, when they come, that will 
allow you to get away without paying me 
the money?” 

“Oh!” said Keston curtly, “I leave that 
to you. I’m quite sure you're capable of 
making your own arrangements to safe- 
guard yourself against that.” 

“I also am quite sure that I am,” agreed 
the other, “but I should really prefer to 
save myself the trouble. I think, M. 
Keston, that you will have to give me your 
parole on this matter—I am willing to 
accept it, you are very true to your breed. 


No—” as Miles started to protest, “I must 
really insist—otherwise I am afraid I shall 
have to persuade Mdlle. Hayle to ask you| 
to obey me for her sake.” | 

There was no mistaking what he meant 
and Miles had to agree. 

“Now Monsieur,” he said firmly, “here 
is a table, you have your cheque book. I] 
can provide pen and ink if you have not | 
your fountain pen—” 

“You forget,” Keston told him. “My 
condition was that I saw Miss Hayle first. 
You'll get no cheque till I’ve done that.” 

The Vicomte shrugged. ‘‘So be it,” he! 
agreed. ‘‘Louis, will you take my place? 
Here is my pistol and you will shoot at the 
first movement Monsieur makes.” 

He went upstairs, unlocked Lalage’s door | 
and knocked gently, “If you are ready | 
Mademoiselle, will you kindly come down- 
stairs?” he requested. 

Lalage, very indignant, walked out on to 
the landing. 

“What is the meaning of this, M. le 
Vicomte?” she asked. “Why have I been 
locked in?” 

“Why do you suppose you have been, 
locked in?” he asked suavely. ‘Because I | 
can no longer trust you Mademoiselle, | 
because you have broken our bargain, 
betrayed our compact. You are now no 
longer an ally, but an enemy, and as such | 
must be guarded. Be thankful that as yet | 
I have meted out no punishment to you.” 

She didn’t answer but followed him down- 
stairs as he told her to, wondering for what 
he wanted her this time, determined to defy 
him if she had to. 

Without a word De Chateauloin threw 
open the door of the salon. She shuddered. 
What was she going to see or suffer there 
this time? How she hated that gay gilded 
room, so inviting to the eye in its sunny 
brightness, so sinister in its essentials. 

What she saw was the last thing she had 
expected—Louis standing sentinel-wise, a 
pistol in his hand. What did that portend? 
She shrank back involuntarily and saw De 
Chateauloin, with a wave of his hand, 
motion the servant to stand aside. 

He did so, and as he moved Lalage saw 
the seated figure in the big chair that had 
been hidden before; saw, bound and suffer- 
ing, Miles Keston. 

Her heart beat tumultuously; its throbbing 
seemed as though it would choke her. This 
was a Miles she had never seen or imagined 
before, dishevelled, dirty, unshaven, his face 
white and drawn, his clothes torn and 
rumpled and dusty, very unlike the debo- 
nair, self-contained Miles of yesterday. 

“Miles!” she cried aghast. ‘“What’s| 
happened? What’s he done to you? Why | 
are you here?” 

She sprang forward and would have knelt | 
beside him, but De ChAateauloin pulled her 
back. 

“Enough, Mademoiselle!”” he ordered. 
“You must restrain your emotions. Inform 
him, I pray you, that he may be satisfied 
that you are safe. You Monsieur, remember 
if you please that this is no time for idle 
conversation. Ask Mademoiselle just those 
questions which will prove to you that your 
conditions are fulfilled and no more. You 
are at liberty now to question her, M. 
Keston; do not keep us both waiting, if you 
please.” 

Keston and Lalage both felt a horrible 
constraint. Of all the thousand things each 
was longing to say to the other, none could 
be spoken here and now. 

Miles had to content himself with asking 
just the few questions about her welfare 
that the Vicomte would allow, and Lalage 
with answering them. At last she could 
contain herself no longer. ‘‘Miles what are 
you doing here?” she cried, but again De! 
Chateauloin interposed. 

“Your curiosity must restrain itself 
Mademoiselle,” he told her coldly; then 
turning to Keston. ‘You are satisfied?” he 


asked. 











“I say, Mabel, where do you 


learn all these new dishes”? 


“This would be the best yet, if it 
were not for some of the others! 
I had no idea I had married such 
a trick cook.” 


“My mother’s daughter, old dear. 
She imparted a few secrets of fine 
cookery that she felt ought to 
help keep my home happy. One 
of them was to season my dishes 
successfully—to make even very 
simple things savoury and tempt- 
ing. 

“Another ‘trick’, as you call it, is 
to adopt new things occasionally 
—or adapt them to your own 
liking. That is what seems to 
tickle my noble lord’s fancy so 
much!” 


“Well, now that you speak of it, 
I realize what fine flavour your 
dishes have, old and new. They 
certainly make me hope to see 
them again soon—although a 
new dish makes a hit with me too. 
I began to wonder how you do it.” 





ing, combine with 
and Perrins. 











Savoury Shrimp and Bacon 


6 slices side bacon 1 cup milk 

2 cups canned shrimp 4 jo ne flour 

1 quart canned tomatoes Salt 

2 tablespoons chopped onion Few grains pepper 
1 teaspoon Lea and Perrins 


Cut bacon in small pieces and cook in frying pen until nicely browned; 
turn in the shrimp (after removing the little 

tomatoes and finely minced onion. Heat well. 

In another saucepan, scald the milk and stir into it the flour moistened 
with a little cold milk; stir until smoothly thickened. Just before serv- 
the first mixture, and add salt to taste, pepper and 


LEA & 
PERRINS 
SAUCE 


“Mother’s seasoning trick is Lea 
& Perrins Sauce—a few drops of 
it contain countless herbs and 
spices I could never learn to use 
by themselves; in Lea & Perrins 
they are all expertly blended for 
me, and it is so easy to add a few 
drops to my soup—a dash to the 
gravy—a little in a sandwich fill- 
ing, in made up fish and meat 
dishes like this soufflé; a dash of 
Lea & Perrins in a salad mixture 
or in a dressing, works wonders 
—this is a perfectly ordinary 
French dressing, or would be so 
if I hadn’t added just a ee 
teaspoonful of my magic & 


Perrins.” 


*You’re a wonder Mabel—and 
I’m even luckier than I thought 
I was! I'd like to tell some of the 
fellows who think meals at the 
club a treat, to take home a bottle 
of your LEA & PERRINS.” 


—the sauce for subtle seasoning. 









lack line from each), the 
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CHATELAINE PATTERRS 


May be Purchased at These Stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. If there 


The Chatelaine, December, 1930 


Behind the Scenes With Santa Claus 


planned sometimes for Christmas dinner 
alone, and sometimes for the entire Christ- 
mas week. 

Here is what goes in the baskets in one 





Continued from page 17 


114 Pecks of potatoes 
8 Pounds of turnips 
1 Head of cabbage 
14 Dozen oranges 





is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us : . | : Seah oo : ®' 
the name and address of your favourite store, and, in the meantime, you may | Canadian city—a market list planned for ne SO — | 
order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 | the Christmas week. It will make useful » Pound of black tea 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. In ordering by mail, be careful to write reference for, planning the Christmas cheer. 1 Package of macaroni X 
the pattern number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. For a Family of Seven: fing molasses 

LIST OF STORES 8 Pounds of roasting beef sa 1 


ONTARIO 

Amherstburg 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Arnprior 

Walker's Stores, Limited 
Aylmer 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Barrie 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Belleville 


Canadian Department Stores, 
ed 


Limit 


Bowmanville 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 


Brantford 


Canadian Department Stores, 


Limited 
Brockville 
Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Carleton Place 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Chatham 
Spencer Stone. Limited 


Canadian Department Stores, 


Cobeurg 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 


Collingweod 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Cornwall 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 


Ourham 
A. Graham 


Englehart 
M. 8S. Ireland 

orest 

Forest Farmer’s Trading Co. 


Galt 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Guelph 
G. B. Byan & Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
MacFarlane's Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd. 
N. Weswig 

H 


Huntsville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Depart- 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Lenden 
R. J. Young & Co., Ltd. 
Lindsay 


a 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Midland 
W. D. Ross Store 

Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


anover 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Napanee 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Niagara Falls 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
North Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Crillia 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Sound 
Bunt's Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co. 
Palmerston 
F. A, Ashmore 
Pembroke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Pert Hope 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Renfrew 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Simcoe 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 
Strathroy 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


St. Marys 
The White & May Co. 
Stratford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould, Limited 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Toronto 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 


Walkerville 
M. H. Nessel 
Wallaceburg 
Stonehouse’s, Limited 
Wingham 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Woodstock 
Walker's Stores. Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 


The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherine St. West 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
2269 Mount Royal W. 
The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 
Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Limited. 
St. Catherine St. West 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Montebello, Que. 
R. O. Quesnel 
Quebec 
Jules Gauvin, Ltd. 
St. Andre Que. 
A. Vellin 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliten 
The Teco Store 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Saint John 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
The Teco Store 
Halifax 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Sydney Mines 
The Teco Store 
Sydney 
The Teco Store 
MANITOBA 
Brandon 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 


Winnipeg 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina 
“— of England Dress Goods 
‘0. 


Whitewood 
» on Trading Co., 
td. 


Lloydminster 
H, C, Messum 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
West of England Dress Goods 
Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
W. S. Collister, Lid 


Vernon 
Jerry Eatin Store 





Can Earn You 
Money! 


It's a fact! A few hours each week 
at your telephone can readily earn 
for you sums of money that will 


surprise you. 


Men and women in all parts of 
Canada are earning money by 
securing, each day, with the use of 
their telephone a few new and 
renewal subscriptions for Mac- 
Lean’s, The Chatelaine, Mayfair 
and Canadian Homes & Gardens, 
and all in their spare time. You 
can readily do the same. Let us 


2 Pounds of butter 

1 Pound of cheese 

1 Pound of bacon 
14 Dozen eggs 

2 Pecks of potatoes 

8 Pounds of turnips 

1 Head of cabbage 

1 Dozen oranges 

5 Pounds of sugar 

1 Pound of black tea 

1 Package of macaroni 
1 Tin of molasses 

1 Loaf of bread 

2 Pound plum pudding 
1 Pound of nuts 

1 Pound of seedless raisins 
1 Cake of soap 

Milk tickets 

Bread tickets 
| For a Family of Four: 
5 Pounds of roasting beef 
114 Pounds of butter 

'4 Pound of cheese 

14 Pound of bacon 

14 Dozen eggs 


Nor 


"Tx MAKE the Jonathan Brown’s house 
you will require the following things: 
Some smooth brown wrapping paper; 
|a pot of paste; white shelf paper, and most 
|important of all, an empty shoe box and 
lid. Perhaps you have not got such a thing 
in the house as an empty cardboard shoe 
| box? Then put on your hat and coat, and 
| fly to the nearest shop where they sell shoes, 
| and ask them to give you one. Better still, 
| ask for two or three, and then you will have 
| one ready for the next cut-out. 
| Now take the shoe box and lay it on one 
| side with the open part facing you. Then 
from the uppermost side and about three 
| inches from the end, cut two diagonals, each 
| running into the corner on its own side, as 
| shown by the dotted lines in diagram No. 1. 
Bend the two triangles thus formed, 
| upwards, as shown in diagram No. 2. The 
|uneven side now remaining may be cut 
| away, level to the edge of the bottom of the 
| box. 


1 Pound plum pudding 
1 Pound of nuts 
1 Cake of soap 

Milk tickets 

So many groups of people planning 
Christmas fun! Every Kiwanis, Rotarian, 
and other men’s clubs, every church society, 
every group of women—thousands of indi- 
viduals, make plans of some sort to help 
spread the spirit of goodwill. And even yet 
it does not go round. 

Santa Claus will appear in children’s 
hospitals; in orphanages; in every children’s 
institution. There will be Christmas con- 
certs in practically every church hall; there 
will be gift trees in the majority of large 
business organizations for the children of 
their employees. Everywhere throughout 
the length and breadth of Canada the spirit 
of Santa Claus, will be working. But every 
organization is advised to get in touch with 
the central welfare bureau of their com- 
munity, so as to make sure that their 
message is going to where it will bring most 
happiness. 


How to make the cut-outs on pages 14 and 15 


Cecut. 


Santa Claus group on heavy brown paper, 
or better still on light cardboard. Cut out 
and glue together the shed and paste it or 
sew it securely on to the left side of the 
house, as shown in the photograph. Paste 
the front door with a large window on either 
side on to the front of the house, as shown in 
photograph, and the small window to the 
right side of box. Paste the wreaths on the 
windows and front door. Paste the icicles 
under the edge of the roof (where side was 
removed). Place the lid right side up, on 
top of the box so that it rests on the slanting 
sides and forms a slanting roof. It may be 
held firmly in place if it is glued or sewn to 
the slanting sides. Cut out and paste 
together the chimney, and stand it on the 
roof at the back edge. Next cut out the 
Christmas tree, figures, etc. and place the 
little girl on the sled. 

To make the scene look just as Christ- 
massy and snowy as possible, get mother to 
lend you an old piece of clean white cotton 
and spread it out on the table, before you 
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tell you how. Just send the coupon 
below. 


| 
~~~ ——--—-~-——.C OU PON ----—-—---------- | | 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, " | 
Lecal Representatives’ Department, é L 
Toronte (2), Ont. 


Please send details of your spare time money-making offer. 





Cover the box with brown paper suffi- 
ciently strong to hold the upturned corners 
in a firm upright position, as they are to 
support the roof. Next, take the lid of the 
box, and cutting away one of the long sides, 
cover the lid with white paper. 

Paste the back shed, chimney, Christmas 
tree, snowman, little girl and sleigh and the 


set up the house. Make it in soft folds so 
that it looks like snow, and bolster it up in 
one corner to form a hill. 

Now place the house in the snow, and 
arrange all the figures in place as you see 
them in the photograph. Don’t forget to 
give the little girl a slide down the hill. 
Doesn’t that make a pretty scene? 
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Smart Modern Designs 
Attractive New Colors 
now at your Kodak Dealer’s 


HERE’S a fresh new thrill in a Kodak 
gift this Christmas. Expert stylists 
have been busy. 

These new camera creations are modern! 
They're colorful! More suitable than ever 
as Christmas gifts... in their gay Paris 
designs. 

Yet you give more than mere style when 
you give a Kodak. You give all the fun of 
picture-making . . . countless snapshots 
that keep happy memories alive. You 
give thoughtfulness and remembrance... 
and there’s no finer gift than that. 

See the new Kodaks at the start of your 
Christmas search. Pictured here are the 
1931 models, announced early for the benefit 
of Christmas shoppers. On dis- 
play now, at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Canadian Kodak 
Co., Limited, Toronto. 


(Right) 
An ebony -finished cedar box is the 
luxurious case in which No. 1A 
Gift Kodak comes. Cover of cedar 
box and a panel of Kodak enriched 
by ornamental metal and colored 
enamels. An exquisite gift 


Below at right) 
BEAU BROW NIE, a new, 
small, gaily dressed cam- 
era with Doublet lens. e 
Blue, green, rose, black, tan. No. 2, 
for 244x314 -inch pictures, $4.25 No. 
2A, for 249x4!4-inch pictures, $5.25, 





(Above) oO 
KODAK PETITE, in lavender 
old rose, blue, grey, green. For 
1°, x 29-inch pictures. $8.00, 
with rune h-ty “ Case tu match 
! yt a 
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(Above) 
CINE-KODAK, the gift that thrills the family 
The new Model M ivonly $85. with case. New 
Model K (shown here) isin blue, grey, black, 
brown. Case is included, price $125 to $165. 
Kodaseope Projectors as low as $70. 


ODAK 



























(Above) 
Unique and handsome . . . yet a crack picture-maker, 
No. LA GIFT KODAK will delight any man or woman. 
Camera is covered with brown genuine leather, ornemented 
with metal inlay. Picture size, 244 x 414 inches. Case 
for this new camera is a stunning cedar box, ebony -finished, 
with the top patterned in colored enamels and metal. VYhe 
nicest looking Kodak ever offered. And the price .. you'll 
think it’s for the box alone . . . is $16. 








(Above) 
KODAK COOUETTE PACKAGE is ex- 
actly the gift for Miss Modern. A Kodak 
(for 15¢ x 24-inch pictures), compact, 
lipstick, all designed to match. Color 
is blue, with a pattern of attractive 
cuamels. Beautifully boxed, $13.50. 
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“I supposeso,” Miles admitted grudgingly, 
“but—” 

“That will do then.” The Vicomte was 
curt. “Louis is on guard again till I return. 
Come Mademoiselle, follow me if you 
please.” With outward docility, she followed 
De Chfteauloin in silence back to her bed- 
room, where-she was once more locked in. 

When he got downstairs again he was 
| ev idently not in the mood to stand any 
/nonsense. ‘Now M. Keston,” he began 
| briskly. “I have no more time to waste. 
| Your cheque if you please for £1,000, made 
| payable to me and not crossed, and then 
| your letter on the lines we have arranged. 
| Here is notepaper and here a table.” 
| He was peremptory, and Miles, like 
| Lalage, could see nothing for it but obed- 
|ience. He was reluctant but helpless. 
| “Yes, that will do I think,” said De 
Chateauloin, when he had finished. ‘‘Now 
| Monsieur, you may return to your solitude— 
| unless—Should you care to give me your 
parole that you will make no attempt to 
escape, I am willing to accept it and to 
|allow you a certain amount of liberty, to 
treat you, in a measure, as a guest. What 
|do you say?” 

Miles thought a second. “I think not,” 
| he said firmly, “I’d rather keep the rem- 
nants of hope, on the whole. I feel sure 
| something will happen before long.’’ 

The Vicomte bowed ironically. “Have it 
| your own way Monsieur.” He turned to the 
iservant. “Tie him up again Louis and 
| remove him.” 
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Boys! Extra Money for You! 


Can You Fill In The Last Line? 









| ROBBY HAYES, meanwhile, had spent a 
busy and profitable morning. He had 
done the best he could, with scarf and hand- 
| kerchief, to make the wound in his arm as 
‘comfortable as possible. It proved, on 
|inspection, to be more spectacular than 
| serious. 
| He proceeded to arrange the empty 
| potato sacks to serve at once as camouflage 
| and coverlet, and really on the whole, put 
| in quite a reasonable night’s rest. 
| He waited where he was until sounds 
| near by told him the house was stirring, and 
‘then, not daring to stay longer in his tem- 
| porary shelter, lest he be taken by surprise, 
| crept out in the dim grey light of morning 
| to find some safer spot to lie low in until he 
| judged the time for action had arrived. 
| The trouble was, of course, to find a 
| hiding place within sight and sound of the 
‘house. Greatly daring, he ventured again 
| into the little, dark washhouse, whose outer 
| door was still unlocked, in which he had 
taken refuge on the previous night, and 
ae. to his delight, that it was still as 
dark and uninhabited as ever. 
4th to 10th, each ................ | That, if he could only lie hidden there, 
was the ideal place, inside the house itself 
'and within hearing of the room beyond, 
which was probably the kitchen. In the 
dimness to which his eyes were now becom- 
ing more accustomed, he could make out the 
| shadowy shapes of a mangle, a copper and, 
| standing away in a corner, one of those 
| great, four-legged, wooden troughs in which 
|the good people of the Jura country are 
; wont to do their washing. 
| It was half filled with soiled sheets, neatly 
| folded and doubtless awaiting the house- 
hold washing day. If, by heaven’s grace, 
| today were not the destined one for that 
| job, under those sheets he would be safe. 
| Rather gingerly he crept in under the 
| pile of linen, and found presently, that by 
careful arrangement of his coverings, he 
| could manage both to breathe comfortably 
| and if there were anything to hear, to hear it. 
It wasn’t long before he was rewarded for 
| his endurance. Again he heard voices from 
'the farther room and they told him just 
| what he most wanted to know. 
Madame Mirabeau and Louis were once 
more taking counsel together. Louis was 
; recounting to her how the Vicomte, their 
| master, had been forcing, at the pistol’s 
| point, some unfortunate prisoner to write 
| some letter. 
“Then he said, that one,” Louis went on, 









THE LIMERICK 


These Boosters who smile so serene, 
Are salesmen both active and keen; 
No wonder they smile, 

They find Boosting worth while, 













Cash Prizes For Ten Best “Last Lines” 
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Above you see a few of the 3,500 Canadian boys residing throughout the 
Dominion who are all earning their own income by being active members 
of our Young Canada Boosters’ Club and selling single copies of The 
Chatelaine. 

You can be a member too and earn a steady income and many valuable 
prizes. You will enjoy the interesting work. Send in the coupon today! 
Boosters earn a regular income each week selling single copies of The 
Chatelaine during their spare time in their own neighborhood. You can 
do the same, possibly better! 

You will never regret becoming a member of our club. 


It costs you nothing! You will enjoy the work, enjoy meeting other mem- 
bers. It is an education for you! 

Simply clip the Limerick (with the last line filled in neatly,) then clip the 
coupon and send them both to the Young Canada Boosters’ Club, 153 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto. Entries will be received up to December 31st, 1930. 
Prizes to be awarded immediately thereafter. 
















<< — — — — ——— Clip This Coupon Now!-——————————— 





YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 
153 University Ave., 

Toronto, Ont. 
Attached is my answer to your Booster Limerick Contest. Please consider my application 
for membership in the Young Canada Boosters’ Club and if eligible, send me a free start in 
business at once. 
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““*Not a word will I write till I have seen 

M : Mademoiselle !’”’ 
VY G06 6 on crccccccees eeseees © TOWN .rccccccercccccccccccsccsces Co eceeeeeceresscscsees “Well, he has reason,” Madame approved. 
“Then M. le Vicomte brought Made- 
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moiselle downstairs, and theother Monsieur 
asked her some questions and she was taken 
away again. Then he wrote the letter. And 
now they are both locked up again upstairs 
in their rooms, Mademoiselle and this other, 
and M. le Vicomte is getting ready the 
automobile—he goes to Geneva at once, he 
told me.” 

The sound of their voices was drowned at 
this moment, by the racing of a car’s engine, 
which soon changed to a steady chug chug 
and finally died down to a gentle purring 
and stopped. 

As he listened, Bobby heard another 
sound which filled him with dismay. The 
outer door of the washhouse was flung open; 
clear, light steps sounded on the stone floor 
and someone actually brushed the side of 
the wooden trough where he lay hidden, 
trying to stifle even his breathing. 

Luckily, the windows of the washhouse 
were almost non-existent, and the intruder, 
whoever he was, didn’t bother about arti- 
ficial light, but walked straight through and 
on into the room beyond. There Bobby 
heard a fresh voice, well modulated and 
clear, giving crisp orders to the two servants. 
He soon guessed it belonged to the 
unpleasant person to whom he owed his 
very uncomfortable present position and 
wounded arm—M. le Vicomte de Chateau- 
loin. 

The last words of the instructions he 
heard clearly, for the Vicomte spoke them 
on his way back through the washhouse to 
the open door beyond. 

“You will be very, very careful,” he said 
clearly, “to obey my instructions exactly. 
I am sure you will. It will be so very much 
better for you both that everything is 
satisfactory when I return. Should there 
be anything wrong, anything left undone, 
you would regret it so deeply—” 

The footsteps passed on and ceased. 
Then came again the sound of the car 
starting up, then a gentle purr which grew 
louder, softer again and finally died away in 
the distance. 


OBBY waited for long enough to feel 

fairly confident that the Vicomte had 
really gone for good, and wouldn’t be 
coming back again with a few more last 
words, and then he decided that the moment 
for action had come. 

He got quietly out of his hiding place, 
shook himself, made sure that his automatic 
was where he wanted it and crept toward 
the kitchen door. 

“Mme. Mirabeau!’’ he said loudly, and 
again, ‘‘Mme. Mirabeau!”’ The lady turned 
with a celerity surprising in one of her bulk, 
her song cut off in mid-stream, to face with 
horror and surprise the hard, grey muzzle 
of Bobby’s weapon. 

“Not a word,” he remarked firmly, in his 
execrable French. “If you speak I fire!” 

The door of some sort of cupboard stood 
open near her. Still menacing her, Bobby 
peered in. It was the larder and window- 
less save for a wire-netted, iron grating, 
through which he was sure the bulky lady 
would find it impossible to escape. 

“In there,” he ordered pointing, ‘and 
get a move on.” 

There was a key, fortunately, in the 
outside of the door, and he proceeded to 
lock her in. 

Then he wedged a chair-back under the 
door hangle in the good, old-fashioned way 
and proceeded to erect a barricade around 
that, by means of the kitchen table and a 
few more chairs. 

The next thing was, if possible, to catch 
Louis unawares. 

He got as far as the first landing in 
silence and without mishap, and there he 
was arrested by the first sound he’d heard 
since he left the kitchen. 

From inside the door by which he had 
halted, he could hear faint sounds of move- 
ment and a soft rattling. 

Footsteps came toward him from the 
inside of the door, stopped there and the 
handle was turned and rattled. The door 
remained shut and a woman’s voice said 
despairingly, ‘Still locked!” 

“Is that Miss Hale?” he asked quickly, in 

Continued on page 53 
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The Cat’s Paw 


Continued from page 50 


the loudest whisper he positively dared. 

“Yes, who are you?” came the answer. 

“Bobby Hayes. I'll get you out presently 
Miss Hayle—unless you know where the 
door key is. Do you?” 

“No, Louis has it I think.” 

“D’you know where he is?”’ 

“Upstairs on the next landing by the 
sound. They’ve taken Miles up there.” 

“Right you are! Cheer up, I’ll be back 
soon,” he admonished, and edged himself 
inch by inch along the landing to the foot 
of the next flight of stairs. 

Before he got to the top of the flight, he 
lifted his head a trifle and saw sticking 
stiffly out on to the floor of the top landing, a 
pair of boots. 

Now Bobby, who much preferred physical 
force to firearms, knew exactly what he was 
going to do. He crept breathlessly up two 
more steps, bringing himself nearly to the 
top of the staircase. Then he gathered him- 
self together for a spring and with one 
terrific jump, landed straight on top of the 
startled Louis, who in his surprise, relaxed 
his grasp on the pistol he had been holding 
limply in his hand. 

This was all to the good, but unfortunately 
Bobby wasn’t a really expert acrobat, 
besides having a game arm, and the general 
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shock and impact of his performance made 
him drop his automatic, so both of them 
were now unarmed. 

The fight was fierce and sharp, the very 
kind of scrap he’d had in mind when he 
went into this adventure—but with a 
difference. Bobby had never had much 
place for firearms in his schemes, but Louis 
most obviously had. 

He was on top now, and Bobby didn’t 
know how much longer he could hold out. 
Every time Louis gripped his injured arm 
the pain was excruciating, and made him, 
for the instant at any rate, lose ground. It 
wasn't long before he knew he was getting 
the worst of it. Louis now had one great, 
sinewy hand on his throat and it couldn’t 
be more than a matter of seconds before 
he'd be helpless, all the breath choked out 
of him. 

Suddenly there was a frantic scurry of 
footsteps on the stairs. Breathless, torn and 
dishevelled, Lalage appeared on the land- 
ing! In one swift glance she took stock of 
the situation, Bobby actually almost at his 
last gasp and Louis’ great fingers almost 
closing on the revolver which was now 
within touch. 

With a lightning dart she stooped and 
clutched it out of his reach and then with 
swift decision grasped it firmly in her hand, 
straightened herself and spoke in a menac- 
ing voice that she hardly recognized as her 
own. “Leave go of M. Hayes, Louis, at 
once, and stand up. If you don’t I'll fire.” 

The habit of instant obedience was so 
strongly ingrained in Louis, as in generations 
of his forebears, that his reaction was 
immediate. The command in her voice had 
done what uncertain tones would never 
have accomplished. As his fingers auto- 
matically released their hold, Bobby man- 
aged to roll to one side. At that moment, 


Sitting quietly at your desk, plan the list of 
friends you would like to enjoy The Chatelaine, 
month by month. Your good wishes will 
endure through the year and be a perpetual 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Give The Chatelaine 


Louis’ slow moving brain took in the fact | 
that it was Lalage, a woman, who had 
given the order which he had obeyed; 
argued that she should have been a prisoner 
and was not therefore a person in authority. 
With an almost animal grunt of anger he 
rushed at Bobby. At the same instant 
Lalage, actuated by something that was 
Stronger than all ‘her training, all her 
inherited instincts, clutched the automatic 
wiich she still held in her hand and fired! 

_ “Got him by jove!” Hayes exclaimed 
joyously. “Well done Miss Hayle—a 
masterly effort! I say, give me a hand a| 
minute, will you?” 

“Is he dead?” she asked anxiously, point- 
ing to Louis. 

“Not likely, the blighter,” Bobby told 
her brightly. 

Together they dragged the unconscious 
servant into the nearest room and locked 
him in. They went back to the door of 
Keston’s prison and tried in vain to open it. 

“Very well,” said Bobby, “strong meas- 
ures then. Miles!” he yelled, ‘Lie down 
flat. D’you hear me?” 

There was a grunt from inside, pre- 
sumably signifying assent. Bobby picked 
up the other pistol from somewhere, looked | 
at it and taking aim at the door’s lock, 
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shattered it with a single. well directed shot. 
They burst the door open then, the two 
of them and found Miles Keston lying face 
downward on the floor, bound and helpless. 
Keston opened his eyes wearily and 
suddenly caught sight of his friend. 
“Bobby?” he asked as if he were bewil- 
dered, ‘‘I thought you were dead, old chap!” 
“No fear!” Bobby told him heartily. 
“I’m still alive, don’t you worry!” And} 
leaving Lalage to do her best, he went off 
with the remnants of the rope to tie up| 
Louis. 


ALAGE, left alone with Miles in that 

dreadful little cupboard-like room whose 
only light came from the now opened door, 
was conscious of a sudden rush of tender- 
ness which almost overwhelmed her. 

The sight of him lying there so weak and 
helpless, so obviously suffering, aroused in 
her an emotion that she had never before 
experienced. She slid an arm gently under 

















his head, lifting it on to her knee. 

It was with infinite relief that she wel- | 
comed Bobby Hayes’ return for she felt | 
that sweet though it was to do whatever she | 
could for Miles, he needed now, more than | 
she could do for him. | 

“Now, Miss Hayle,” he said. “Can you | 
go and get a coat and things on quickly? 
I'll see that the car’s all right and we’ll push 
off. You sit down Miles, you’re looking 
pretty pallid still.” 

“Hold on a minute,” Keston answered 
quickly. “Yes, you get your coat and 
anything else you want to take away, 
Lalage—but I can’t quite bring myself to 
clearing off like this, leaving our ennobled 
friend in possession of all the spoils. It 
doesn’t appeal somehow. Can’t we find a 
way at this juncture, to getting a bit of our 
own back? What’s the lie of the land 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S 
FACE POWDER 


The finest textured powder 
For the fine-grained skin 
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LUXURIA FACE POWDER 
A medium weight, clin gin 1g powder 
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For the average or normal skin 
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AYERISTOCRAT THEATRICAL 
FACE POWDER 







A non-clogging adhesive powder 
For the skin inclined to shine 
In addition 


Six specially luxurious powders of medium weight 









exquisitely packaged and rarely scented 







DARLING — VIOLETTE PETALES— PRINCESS CHARMING 
SWEET MISS MARY—RED ROSE—FACE POWDER DE LUXE 








All powders in six exclusive shades 






Harriet H. ubbard A ver preparations are 
obtainable throughout Canada. 
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Sont Call itLack 


COUNSELS ELINOR GLYN 


HELEN M——is eating her heart out, poor 
child, because she is so ‘‘unlucky’’. There 
have been six weddings among her friends 
and she hasn’t even one beau! ‘‘Miss 
Glyn,’’ she writes, ‘‘really I am as good 
looking as these other girls. Can it be their 
clothes? I buy the same styles and pay 
iust as much—”’ 





ON’T call it luck, Helen. Undoubtedly 
these girls know something that you 
don’t—that the thing about clothes that 
has the greatest appeal for men is colour. 
Psychologists say colour affects the 
emotions more than any other factor in dress. 
As long as its intensity, its balance, are 
not upset or diminished, colour will work 
unfailingly on the emotions. 
It all comes down, Helen, to these two 
-simple rules which any girl can follow: 


ONE: Wear the colours which suit you best; 
and 


TWO: Keep those colours fresh and new and 
vital, just as you keep your things clean and 
dainty. 

The difficulty is that some women use an 
ordinary “good” soap, but it is not good 
enough, for just a little of the colour pig- 
ment goes from the fabric. But there is a 
famous product especially made to take 





A romantic marriage to the man of her dreams—how can every girl win this? 


out dirt without disturbing the colours. That 
is the well-known Lux. If a colour is safe 
in plain water alone, Lux will preserve all 
of its original magnetism. 
And Your Home Too 

And, girls, remember this, too. A man 
does judge a girl by her setting—her home. 

If everything around you, from the 
dainty curtains in your living room to the 
gay pillows on the porch, the pretty linens 
on the supper table, reflects the charm of 
fresh colour which Lux alone gives, this 
will make you seem more charming, more 
desirable, to him. 


Ev.inor GLYN 





“Men love fresh, cheerful colour,” 
says Elinor Glyn—‘‘wear becoming 
colours and keep them joyously, 
vibrantly alive—like new ... here 
15 the secret of charm in dress.” 





THE SECRET OF CLOTHES APPEAL 


Sample after 12 
Lux washings—un- 
faded, live, vibrant 
as when it was 
bought, all the 
magnetism of col- 
our retained! 


Washed 12 times 
with ordinary 
**g00d"’ soap—the 
chiffon is undenia- 
bly faded, the al- 
lure of fresh colour 
lost. 


If it’s safe in water, 


it’s safe in LUX! 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto—Soap-makers by appointment to 
their Excetlenoies the Governor-General and Viscountess Willingdon 
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had a moment to consider each other 

“Miles,” Lalage asked very softly “have 

you forgiven me?” 
" “But whatever for?” he cried. “Now 
I’ve seen that devil De Chateauloin I’m not 
surprised at his being able to frighten you 
into anything my dear. No, there’s nothing 
to forgive 

“There is,’ she confessed. dropping her 
bright head. ‘‘When I found it was you 
Miles, I ought to have had the courage to 
refuse to deceive you. I can’t forgive 
myself 

Bobby came back and cut them short. 

“You and I, Miles, will stand here so we 
can grab him as the door opens, and you, 
Lalage, take this pistol and if needs be 
repeat your performance as before. Half a 
second though, how about a bit of string or 
something to lash him up with? Lalage, 
have you any idea where we could find some 
good, stout rope?” 

She confessed she hadn’t and _ then 
remembered. ‘“There are some heavy cords 
round the curtains in my bedroom. Shall | 
go and get those?” 

He nodded and she ran upstairs for them. 
They heard the splintering of wood as she 
negotiated the broken door panel, but she 
was soon down again with her spoils. 

“Yes, those’ll do,” Bobby approved. 
“Now, time is really probably running short. 
Let’s get to our places. You and I inside 
the door Miles, and Lalage in the middle 
distance somewhere, ready to shoot if and 
when necessary. You take the other gun.” 

“No thanks.” Miles was quite firm. “I’ve 
got two arms and you’ve only one at 
present that’s any use. You have it.”’ 

There was some slight discussion over 
this, but Miles insisted and finally got his 
own way. 

They seemed to wait for an endless time 
without anything happening. 

At last there came a sound that made 
them all three look up alertly, questioning 
each other with their eyes—the sound of a 
car approaching. Bobby gripped his pistol 
more tightly, Lalage shuddered, and tried 
vainly to control the dreadful thudding of 
her heart, her excitement and her terror. 

Then came the scrunch of footsteps on 
the crisp snow, then a faint swish and 
clatter as the outer grille slid back. 

Soon there was a faint jingle of keys, one 
turned in the lock, the door swung widely 
open and the Vicomte de Chateauloin 
walked into the waiting arms of Miles 
Keston and Bobby Hayes 

There was a mad struggle, for De Chateau- 
loin seemed made of whipcord and writhed 
and twisted with almost unbelievable 
strength. She longed to fire yet dared not, 
for friend and enemy were so inextricably 
mixed up. 


Lalage began to get frightened, for it 
seemed as if this one man were going to 
prove too much for the other two. one of 
whom was wounded already and both tired 
out and exhausted. 

It seemed almost incredible that a man 
so lightly built and slim as the Frenchman 
should have such strength. To Lalage, 
watching, it seemed as if he used hands and 
feet with equal dexterity. He tripped up 
Bobby Hayes and sent his thin length 
sprawling to one side, while he was still 
Struggling with Miles, fighting hand to 
hand. 

It looked for a moment as though Miles, 
exhausted as he was, would be no match 
for the other’s wiry freshness, but just when 
things reached their worst, Miles got his 
right hand free, and putting all his weight 
behind it, swung it round and caught the 
Vicomte a mighty smash under the jaw. 

“Got him!” muttered Bobby, dropping 
the useless automatic, and catching Miles 
neatly as he almost fell, dragged down by 
the still clinging arms of the staggering De 
Chateauloin. 

“That’s that,” said Miles grimly, as he 
stood pantingly surveying the scene. “I 
wonder how hard I hit him? I don’t fancy 
we're in training for that kind of rough 
stuff, Bobby my lad. Give me the rope, 
Lalage. Let’s get him tied up before he 
comes to.” 

Even seeing him at last no longer vic- 
torious and commanding, but ignominiously 
trussed up on the floor, couldn’t for Lalage 
entirely dispel her horror of him. 

She stood there while the two men made 
sure of the knots and watched them while 
they searched and found those fatal keys 
which once held out such hopes to her, then 
took Miles to the salon, leaving Bobby on 
guard over the fallen enemy. 

Inside that hated room the brightness of 
the sunlight surprised her, for in the hall 
all had been so dim she had almost for- 
gotten it was day. She pointed out the safe 
to Miles and together they hurried to it. 

“There are three keys,” she told him, 
“and you have to get them in exactly the 
right order. Do you think you can?” 

“Don’t you worry,” he comfort d. “I’ve 
got a safe at home of this pattern. I know 
exactly how it works.” 

He did. The keys turned, the tumblers 
fell, the locks clicked and the safe at long 
last was open to her, with all it contained. 
There was the case! 

She gave a quick step forward, hands 
outstretched and feverishly grasped her 
treasure. Then everything in the world 


seemed to go black and swim round her, 
and still clasping her dispatch box, she 
fainted. 


To be concluded 





When Santa Came by Daylight 


Continued from page 14 


sleigh drawn by eight glistening reindeer 
came dashing down the road that led to the 
Jonathan Brown’s. In the seat sat a fat 
jolly-looking little man, with red cheeks, a 
red red nose and a very long white beard. 
He was dressed in red from head to foot. 
and carried a sack on his back. 


Almost before the wondering children 
could realize what was happening he had 
jumped out of the sleigh, and pulling one 
beautiful toy after another out of his sack 
was holding them toward them. “Merry 
Christmas boys and girls! Merry Christ- 
mas! Here you are, Sally, here’s a doll for 
you! And Tom here’s a train for you!” 


Then Santa slung the pack on his back 
again, sprang into his sleigh, and clapping 


his hands sharply, started the reindeer off 
at a gallop. Of course, the children ran after 
him, but eight reindeer can travel faster 
than any motor, and in no time he was 
around the corner and out of sight. It had 
all happened so quickly that they had never 
had time to ask him so many things they 
wanted to know. Had he received their 
letters? Was it cold at the north pole? 
What kind of a house did he live in? And 
how did he make his reindeers fly through 
the air? 
However they soon forgot about all their 
unanswered questions, for their arms were 
full of beautiful toys, things they had been 
wanting for such a long time, and now they 
knew that Santa Claus had not forgotten 


them after all. 
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I T isa wise Mother who 
sends her sturdy son to 
bed contented, warmed, 
nourished by a cup of steaming OXO. 





Dad needs it too, to refresh him for the evening 
after a hard day at the office. 


A teaspoonful of OXO Cordial in a cup of hot water 
—that’s how easy it is to prepare—a nourishing, 
easily digested auxiliary to regular diet that every 
family needs, 
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Keep them smooth and soft this winter. One application of Campana’s 
Italian Balm will banish roughness overnight. 
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skin protector. Sold by drug and departmental stores everywhere. Get a 
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ial process by which PERTUSSIN is 
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from harmful drugs and pleasant to 
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Children may take it with perfect 
safety. Its quality is proven by the fact 
that doctors for 25 years have prescrib- 
edit in preference to ordinary cough 
remedies. Druggists sell it. Free 
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and mail this coupon. 
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Bobby? You seem to know most about | 
what’s going on in this desirable residence. 
Where are the servants for instance?” 

“Well,” said Bobby, “Louis, with a 
bullet through his leg, is up in the attic, 
well trussed up, Mme. Mirabeau, D.V. is 
in the larder and can’t get out. I see your 
point, old bird, and all that, and it does 
seem a pity to leave his lordship at large 
|but what about Miss Hayle? She doesn’t | 
| want any more excitement today, I’m sure.” | 

Lalage broke in hotly. “Please Mr. Hayes, | 
I don’t want any special consideration. The | 
| thought of that brute getting off scot-free | 
| makes me see red. If you like I’ll clear off, 
but don’t you think it’s just possible I} 
could help? I’m pretty strong, you know, | 
and both of you are—well, not as fresh as | 
you might be. I’ve only been looking on so | 
far—” 

“Hoo!” Bobby jeered, ‘‘And who got out | 
of a locked bedroom and shot old Louis in 
the leg at the critical moment, I’d like to 
know?” 

“Tt wasn’t very difficult and I don’t know 
how I did it,” she answered laughing. “If 
I hadn’t been so frightened, I’d never have 
| managed it. I knew Mr. Hayes had gone 
| upstairs to find Louis, and I guessed, from 

his being in the house at all, that the 

Vicomte was out of it. 

‘Then I heard the most awful noise | 

upstairs. Quite obviously there was a fight | 
on and Louis must be in it, so he couldn’t 

come and interfere with me. I thought 

| perhaps I could help if I could only get out. | 
I couldn’t open the door, I’d tried that | 
| before, so I just smashed it.” 
| “Smashed it!” cried both men together. 

| “How on earth—?” 
| ‘Well you see, I’d looked at it a good 

| many times lately, and I knew one of the 
| lower panels was very weak, so I just got a 

|heavy chair and rammed with it for all I 
| was worth. It soon gave way and I got 

| through.” 

“You plucky infant!” Keston was admir- | 
ing. ‘So that’s how you got all torn and 
scratched. What next?” 

“We'll talk about that later,” Bobby 
| murmured, “but don’t you think you might 
| call me Bobby, now you’ve saved my life? 
| It’d sound more homelike, somehow. Thank | 
you. Well Miles, you look thoughtful. Got | 
any plans?” 
“Yes,” said Keston. ‘Quite a good one I 
think. We've got two pistols haven’t we? | 
| I think I saw you carrying two.” 
“Quite correct,” agreed Bobby, ‘Mine 
and Louis’.” 
“Well, how many ways are there into this 
house?” 
“Only two doors,” said Lalage, ‘‘not 
counting the French windows in the salon.” 
“Good. Then when our Vicomte returns | 
he’s bound to come in by one of them, and | 
if we lock up the other he must come this | 
| way.” He pointed to the front door which 
| opened out of the hall in which the three of | 
them were now sitting. 
| “Unless he comes in by a French window,” 
| Bobby objected. 
“We'll see that they’re all locked, and the 
| door of the salon too,” said Miles. ‘He’s 
| got no reason to suspect that everything | 
isn’t just as he left it, has he? 
“That’s true,” Bobby agreed. 
what?” 
“Oh then,” said Miles calmly, ‘he comes 
in at the front door and we're all waiting 
| for him just inside and as the door opens, | 
|we bag him. One Vicomte, three people, 
two pistols —it should be quite simple.” 
| “And then,” Lalage broke in suddenly, a 
| tremor of excitement in her voice, “then we 
| tie him up and get his keys away from him 
|and open the safe, and I'll get back my 
papers at last!” 

“And the Book of Hours,” 
firmly. 

“He doesn’t keep that there. He told me 
so,” said Lalage ruefully. “I wish we could 
|have got that too, but I’m afraid I only 
really care about my papers.” 
| “Sound scheme,” Bobby approved. ‘“‘Now 
| let's arrange ourselves. I’ll go round first 
and bolt that back door.” 

He left the other two together in the hall 
while he did so, and for the first time they 














“Then | 





said Miles 
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Good for Growing Boys 


Give him a good big cup of de- 
licious FRY’S Cocoa every day-- 
it is a wonderful body builder. 









The Oldest Cocoa and 
Chocolate House in 
the World. i 


Write for free 
Recipe Book’ 


J. S. Fry & Sons 

(Canada) Limited 

Montreal 
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BARGAINS! 


A limited number of Gilson 

» “Snow Bird” Demonstrator 

j Washers. Refinished. Good 
asnew. Full Factory guar- 
antee. Either Electric or 
Gasoline Engine. Awonder- | 
ful ~ Less than 
cost, Easy terms if desired. 
Act quick. Write today. 


, Gilson Mfg. Co., Led. 
103 York St., Guelph, Ont. 





COLLEGE 
Day and Boarding School 
for Junior and Senior Girls 


Ideal situation in spacious grounds. 
Sound education combined with 


dividual attention. 

Courses from Kindergarten to Hon 
3 ours Matriculation. Gymnastics, 

Games and Swimming. Special De- 

partments in Music, Art, House- 

hold Science. 

Forinformationapplytothe Principal 


MARIAN WOOD, B.A. 
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tin. Bake twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 deg.). When partially cool cut in 
strips and roll in powdered sugar. 

The day after Christmas calls for meals 
which are not too reminiscent of the feast 
day just passed, which require no undue 
preparation, are not too rich nor elaborate 
and yet can make use of some of the foods 
left from the day before. Any turkey re- 
maining from the Christmas dinner can be 
left safely for the second day. Some of the 
cooked ham from Christmas night supper 
can be used for lunch as hot ham sand- 
wiches, either toasted or dipped in beaten 
egg and milk and sauté in butter. The 
coarser stalks of celery left after making the 
celery curls may be diced and combined 
with apples and raisins for a salad. A simple 
dessert of biscuits, cream cheese and a tart 
jelly with a bowl of fresh fruit remaining 
from the Christmas dinner dessert would 
be in order. For a hot beverage cocoa is 
nourishing. Dinner is simplified by cooking 
it all in the oven and the vegetables need 
very little preparation. 
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Are You Sure of Their Health? 


Continued from page 9 


greater comfort and more rapid progress 
along the highway of health. 

There is, of course, a limit to the teacher’s 
ability to discover defects in the child. 
Among these are diseases of the heart and 
early lung affections, which are found only 
on the careful physical examination by the 
medical officer. 


Work of the School Nurse 


The well-trained school nurse is, like the 
teacher, indispensable to the school medical 
officer. She will be able to detect more of 
the intricate problems of health, especially 
in relation to the girls than the teacher. 
She will be able to afford first aid in the 
minor accidents which befall school child- 
ren, but her most important duties lie in 
the follow-up work of defective children 
and in health education in the homes. Not 
only must the nurse be well trained but she 
requires a peculiar tact in dealing with the 
parents so as to avoid the inevitable friction 
which is found among people unaccustomed 
to modern health activities. With the 
highest of qualifications the nurse should be 
the best educator. It is a tribute to her that 
in most cases she is successful. 


Doctor and Dentist 


The ultimate success of school medical 
inspection depends upon the professional 
service afforded by the school medical 
officer and his assistants, and by the dentists 
upon whom the treatment of dental defects 
is placed. Their work must be planned in 
co-operation with the school principal so 
that the ordinary routine of school work 
may be interrupted as little as possible. 

In rural areas particularly, most of the 
physical examination of children must of 
necessity be done by the family doctor, and 
the wise medical officer of health in the 
future will, so far as possible, share this 
work with his confréres in practice. A long 
step in advancing general medical inspection 
of school children would be gained by local 
co-operation between the medical officer and 
the practising physician. 

Something of importance too would be 
gained by the consolidation of schools, by 
extending the authority of school trustees 
to cover larger areas, such as that of an 
entire township. The annual expense of 
education now about 140 millions in 
Canada, in some areas reaching as much as 
$237.00 per pupil, would thereby be re- 
duced, larger groups of children would be 
brought together and opportunity offered 
for physical examination. Education of the 
public in these respects is necessary to 
advancement in the Highway of Health. 
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Pineapple Punch 
1 Cupful of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of water 
Syrup from one can of pineapple 
Juice of 3 lemons 
Juice of 1 orange 
1 Pint of grape juice 
1 Pint of plain or carbonated water 
Crushed ice 
Boil the sugar and the water together for 
three minutes. Cool, and add the fruit 
juices. Pour over ice in a pitcher or punch 
bowl, add the water and serve. 
Half slices of orange or lemon may be 
used as a garnish if desired. This recipe will 
make twelve small glasses. 


DOUGHNUTS 


are better 


Raspberry Orangeade 
3 Cupfuls of orange juice 
1 Cupful of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of raspberry juice 
1 Quart of water 
Mix all the ingredients together and stir 


until the sugar is dissolved. Serve with 
cracked ice. This recipe makes two and one- 
half quarts. ‘ 


whea made with * 


MAGI 


In no country of the world is work of the F 


BAKING 
POWDER 


we know that you will want to 
serve them often. Make enough 
to last several days, for “‘Magic- 
made” doughnuts are equally 
delightful served cold, because 
they retain their crispy freshness. 





EW people can resist the appeal 


kind so thoroughly organized, developed and 
of plump, crisp doughnuts. 


carried on as in England. The purpose is 
not only to detect the children who are sick 
or defective but also to obtain a physical 
survey of the child. Routine medical in- 
spection takes place on the child’s entrance 
to school, at the age of eight years and fin- 
ally on leaving school. An approved schedule 
of examination is pursued, the school nurse 
and teacher are present, and the parents 
are urged to attend. Attendance of the 
parents is of high importance. It affords an 
education to the parents, gives them assur- 
ance of the care taken in examination, that 
the children are treated with gentleness and 
that their natural modesty and innocence 
do not suffer. The school medical service of 
England has had an excellent effect in estab- 
lishing the wider movement of national 
health, and has become the starting point 
of the new preventive aspect toward disease. 
During 1928 nearly two million children, 
38.4% of those in average attendance in the 


Take your own family, for in- 
stance. Imagine what Dad, Bill 
and Mary would say if you served 
them a heaping plate of tender, 
sizzling-hot doughnuts at dinner 
to-night. 

Of course, they'd like them. Par- 
ticularly if they are the light, 
wholesome kind that can be made 
with Magic Baking Powder. 


And rememberl No matter what 
you are baking, to get the best 
results, be sure to use Magic Bak- 
ing Powder. The kind that 3 out 
of every 4* Canadian housewives 
who bake at home say they use 
because it always gives consist- 
ently better baking results. 


*This fact was revealed in a recent 
Dominion-wide investigation. 


Recipe for DOUGHNUTS 


Try this Magic recipe once and 


elementary schools were examined, and the 

number of inspections in cleanliness by the ? eggs . ‘ye _ 

school nurses exceeded the enormous figure cup sugar cups four 

of 14 millions. Excluding dental affections, 2 tablespoons melted 2 teaspoons Magic 
butter Baking Powder 


the percentage of children suffering from 
definite defects was 20.7. Of these, defects 
of vision (10%), so important in respect to 
the acquisition of education, topped the 
list, followed closely by nose and throat 
defects (7.9%). With one exception every 
local authority in England made provision 
for eye treatment. Sixty-four local authori- 
ties provided artificial light and in a large 
number of cases ultra-violet radiation, found 
to be of so great value in conditions of sub- 
normality or debility, was provided. The 
action of ultra-violet rays is that of a general 
tonic. Open air schools for delicate children 
to the number of sixty-two have been | 
established, providing accommodation for | 
6,556 children. The problem of the pre- 
school child, during which period of life so 
many affections originate, has not yet been | 
solved. Nursery schools are costly in opera- | L: 
tion and their introduction has been slow. 
Where these exist, clubs for mothers have | 
been organized so that they may obtain 
advice in the care of their children. Co- | 
operation between mothers, teachers and | 
nurses has been found to produce a higher | 
standard of cleanliness in the children and 
an improvement in home conditions. 

The work of school medical inspection in 
England began in 1907 and the experience | 
of nearly a generation has convinced the | 
government and local authorities of its) 
enormous value to the future health of the | 


country. 


4 cup sweet cream 1 teaspoon salt 


@ Mix together butter, sugar and beaten 

eggs, beat till smooth, then add milk and 

cream gradually, then flour, baking powder 

and salt which have been sifted together. If 

too soft, add a little more flour to roll out, 

cut in rings and fry in deep fat. Roll in 
* powdered sugar and serve. 





If you bake at home, send for the New 
Magic Cook Book. It will provide you with 
: : dozens of interesting suggestions to help 
tin. Itiso arantee that Magic , 

ities ae yee ee shi is you with your baking. A copy will be sent 


vd f t. 
alum or any harmful ingredient. roe Sr ee 


@ Look for this mark on every 





Loe Gee . 

STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
GILLETT PRODUCTS 

Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me—Free—the New Magic 
Cook Book. 
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RADIO YOUR APPETIT 





*“PQADIO your appetite — that’s just 

what you do”, said a famous 
Washington hostess, “when you start 
to make this Plum Pudding with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine.” 

No, it’s not the old-time, heavy- 
as-lead kind, but something entirely 
different—light and dainty—cool and 
sparkling—yet it has all the zestful 
flavor and yum-yum goodness of the 
pudding that made Old England 
famous—and made Christmas din- 
ners annual events! Let the old folks 
eat their fill, let the children revel in 
it. Even the invalid may enjoy the 
second helping without regret. Make 
this your most memorable Christmas 
dinner with a Knox Plum Pudding. 

It is easy to make, too—so easy 
the young folks can prepare it. 

In one package of Knox Gelatine 
there is enough gelatine to make this 
Plum Pudding and three other dainty 
dishes, forthree other days, six servings 
of each. Why not try some holiday 
candies made with Knox Gelatine? 
Here is one candy recipe and others 
will be found in our Recipe Book. 





that a treat is 
COMING & a _w 


CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
{Mustrated} {6 Servings} 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cup cold water 14 cup currants 
leup milk 2 egg whites 1 square chocolate 
14 cup nuts 14 cup sugar’ Few grains salt 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 14 cup dates 
4 cup seeded raisins 


Soak gelatine in coid water about five minutes. 
Put milk with fruit in double boiler. When hot, 
add chocolate, which has been melted, mixed 
with a little sugar and milk to make a smooth 
paste (or use 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa). Add soaked 
gelatine, sugar and salt, remove from fire, and 
when mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and 
nut meats, chopped, and lastly, fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs. Turn into wet mold deco- 
rated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, un- 
mold and garnish with holly. Serve with sweet- 
ened and flavored whipped cream, whipped evap- 
orated milk, or with a currant jelly sauce. 


Om. 


KNOX DAINTIES (Candy) 


4 level tablespoonfule Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 
14 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five min- 
utes. Place sugar and boiling water on fire and 
when sugar is dissolved add the soaked gelatine 
and boil slowly fifteen minutes. Remove from 
fire and divide into two equal parts. To the one 
part add three tablespoonfuls lemon juice and 
two teaspoonfuls lemon extract. To the other 
part add one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon, 
cloves or whatever flavor preferred. If pepper- 
mint is desired use one-half teaspoonful only. 
Any coloring desired ‘may be added. Rinse out 
shallow pans in cold water and then pour in 
candy mixture to the depth of three-fourths inch 
and let stand overnight. Turn out, cut in squares 
and roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 


KNOX <& tHe 


real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 





Knox Geatine, Dept. C., 140 St. Pau Street West, MONTREAL. 


Mail this coupon for your FREE copy of our Recipe Book showing many every day recipes 
and for the special collection of holiday recipes. Cranberry Salad, for example, is most 
unusual and extremely popular with hostesses, and mothers who like healthful ideas! 


My name is. 
My address i 








A Bird’s-eye View of 
the Christmas Meals 


Continued from page 21 


Graham Fruit Muffins 


1 Cupful of graham flour 

1 Cupful of white flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 Egg 

1 Cupful of milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter melted 
1¢ Cupful of seeded raisins 
14 Cupful of sultana raisins 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
milk to the well beaten egg. Pour the liquid 
into the centre of the dry ingredients and 
Combine with as little 
stirring as possible and bake in well greased 
muffin tins for about twenty-five minutes in 


then the butter. 


a moderate oven (375 to 400 deg.). 


Christmas night supper in different house- 
holds will vary a great deal. There may be 
an elaborate buffet supper for many guests 
or perhaps only a simple salad, a biscuit 
and a cup of tea. Or when dinner has been 
very late the family may choose nothing 
more than the left-overs in the refrigerator 
to suit each one’s taste. The following menu 
offers suggestions for a buffet supper and 
may be elaborated as much as desired by 
the addition of hors-d’oeuvre, jellies, pickles, 
fruit punch. Or it may be simplified by 


omitting the cold meat or the hot course. 


Christmas Tree Salad 


5 Cupfuls cold boiled potatoes diced 
1 Cupful of celery diced 

1 Tablespoonful of minced onion 

1 Tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
2 Hard cooked eggs chopped 

2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of celery salt 
lg Teaspoonful of pepper 
14 Cupful of chopped cooked beets 


Mix all the ingredients except the bects 
In the 
bottom of a long pan press a layer of the 
salad. Add the beets to the remainder of the 
salad. Fill the pan, press firmly into shape 
and chill well. Unmold on a bed of lettuce 


and moisten with salad dressing. 


and decorate the top of the salad (which 


will be white) with a Christmas tree. This 


is made by cutting a stencil of a tree from 
cardboard and filling it in with finely chop- 
ped parsley pressing it well into the top 
of the salad. To represent tree trimmings 
decorate with tiny stars cut from hard 
cooked egg white and bits of cooked beet 
and carrot. 
Holly Cream 
11% Cupfuls of milk 
2 Eggs 
1g Cupful of sugar 
\% Teaspoontful of salt 
114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
4 Cupful of cold water 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥4 Cupful of cocoanut 
1 Cupful of heavy cream 


Heat the milk in the double boiler, com- 
bine with the well-beaten eggs, sugar and 
salt. Cook over gently boiling water until 
the mixture coats a silver spoon. Pour over 
the gelatine which has been softened in cold 
water. Add the vanilla, cool, and when 
partially set fold in the cocoanut and cream, 
whipped. Serve in sherbet glasses decorated 
with green candied peel and small red 
candies to represent holly leaves and berries. 
This amount fills six to seven sherbet glasses. 


Date Sticks 
2 Eggs 
3% Cupful of sugar 
1 Cupful of dates chopped 
34 Cupful of chopped nuts 
34 Cupful of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, then 


the sifted dry ingredients, dates and nuts. 
Spread one-half inch thick in a flat buttered 
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VERY dish in which you 

can use coconut will be 
more flavourful, more tempting 
if you use Baker’s. 


Here is, sealed freshness for you, 
the tropical goodness of selected, 
newly-opened coconuts. 


Only choicest nuts are gathered 
for use by Baker’s—then they 
are rushed here and processed 
and packed by the method only 
Baker uses. 


Make your puddings, cakes, pies 
more delicious than ever with 
Baker’s Coconut. It is made in 
Canada from fresh coconuts and 
sold in packages, tins and by the 
pound. 

” 


7-minute Coconut Frosting made with 


BAKER’S SOUTHERN STYLE 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 

1% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons cold 
water 


% teaspoon cream of 
tartar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cups Baker's Coco- 
nut Southern Style 


Put egg whites, sugar, water and cream of tartar 
in upper part of double boiler. Beat with rotary 
ees. beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 
rapidly boiling water, beat constantly with rotary 
erg beater, and cook 7 minutes, or until frosting 
wil stand in peaks. Remove from fire. Add 
vanilla and 34 cup coconut. Beat until thick 
enough to spread. Sprinkle remaining coconut 
over the frosting cake. Make enough frosting to 
cover tops and sides of two 9-inch layers. Double 
recipe for three 10-inch layers. 


(AU measurements are level.) 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


Write for free 
recipe book to 
General Foods, 
Limited, Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 
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J¥leals of the Ptonth 


Thirty-one Menus for December 
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5 NS: si is . 
¢ 1 BREAKFAST LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 
ae 








































































































BREAKFAST LUN JE 
fice: ie ice | Breaded Pork Chops | 17 on ae. 
Oaterest Pane te ae ge Stuffed Egg Salad Boiled Potatoes 
Bacc apn Toast | Toasted Cheese Sandwiches Sallened Somes er hy oe — F tae rae on ee — 
Coffee Cocoa | Canned Serachettice _ ogres | roiled Bacon a oast “resh Johnny Cake aple Syrup Apricot Crean 
| i : “- — hip | Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa r Coffee eo 
Seine faneatanetsraetaniaitsichidinsiaaie |p cxiagatbgnceaetaadasbalipacmiaicnscubigliisensmunas An cisentiananieinpiaaattasand a siecle 
Stewed Figs Corn C d 4 
é Pig | 10 Dustar | Roast Beef | 
- & alia ‘ Brown Bread | Scalloped Potatoes Beets | 1 8 Sliced Bananas Cold Sliced Corn Beef | Roast Pork 
Sera ve d Eggs Mixed Fruit Salad Cottage Pudding | Puffed Wheat Baked Stuffed Onions Mashed Potatoes Chopped Beets 
L ast | Small Cakes Chocolate Sauce Poached Eggs Toast Blanc Mange Fruit Sauce | Chocolate Bread P 
ae ic te Bread Puddin 
Coffee Cocoa Te Coc ’ Coffee Cc . F 
| ea ‘ocoa Coffee Loffee socoa Tea Cocoa Coffee > j 
ry - 1 liad - aes yop mnennhennaniemiiieticins — olin Saiediaie . silos F 
3 Sliced Banane enherd’s Pie ; Liver and Bacon Celery Sou 
Cracked Wheat omen” si Calero Creamed Potatoes Squash | 1 9 Baked Apples Cheese Souffle Potato Concucies 
Niuthne ie Fr e tenkie | Apple Dumplings | Cornflakes Canned Asparagus Salad Buttered Carrots Spinach 
Coffee Cocos Tea . C sen orc gad ~~ a C Jelly r, slced Cup Cakes Apple and Nut Salad 
Soffe Coffee | ‘offee Yocoa ea Cocoa Caramel Ice Cream 
= _— - uaeniaee Ba ee ‘i { at Coffee : V7 
4 ee Celery Soup Roast Leg of Lamb . ches 
seve “ad | Devilled Egg Salad Mint Sauce 20 Stewed Prunes Sonu nate a 
T Oe ess Currant Mufhns Franconia Potatoes Spinach Corn Meal Mush a ageoe: amplings 
on Mareesla te ns og at ee MN eevmatate Creamed Potatoes Boiled Potatoes Squash 
Coffee Cocoa ‘ on ee austere Fe i a Preserved Cherries Cookies | Banana Custard 
{ Te ‘offee Coffee Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | Coff 
e | Atlee 
PRY deh beacinsedeetranns 
V , | ee ee ¢ ne vr = — . 
5 ; ih Creamed Oysters on Toast Baked Salmon Loaf Crates Baked Stuffed Tenderl ‘\ 
Baked Apple an Crean ores T | Mt! 121 capa Seine ons cesses Seed tacee 
Reale - _ Preserved Peaches Boiled Potatoes * Cold Slaw | ies — Meal ee Nut Bread Creamed Potatoes Parsnips 
Coffee ay Tes sake Ceca es _ ata —— on Angel Cake with Whipped Cream Head Lane 7: a -9 Dressing 
4 J e ACO’ offe: | ee Tea Coffee eep ple Pie 
ty | Coffee 
~~ | 
oD —_ 6 Stewed Prunes Boston Baked Beans | Clear Soup 99 Sirloin S:eak 
ey Y Cream of Wheat | Brown Bread Cyld Sliced Lamb Stewed Plums Salmon Loaf F *h Fried Po 
Baked Sausages Lettuce with Mayonnaise Baked Potatoes Buttered Carrots | Puffed Rice Tixcies Pocssoes - ried Potatoes 
Toast Banana Sponge Steamed Fig Pudding Boiled Fggs Toast Tete oak Jam ooh Sane le 
\ Coffee Cocos Tea Coffee | vane ereee Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ° en udding 
offee 
; ene : silences ei iaitnanileemaiieibaahies ata | nee | wee ioe 5 iS : , 
Orange Juice Creamed Asparagus (canned) on | Half Grapefruit 
Puffed Rice k Toast | Roast re 23 Baked Bananas Creamed Chipped Beef on Toast Roast Veal 
Bacon and Eggs Cheese Biscuits Stuffed Olives Mashed Pots pple oe d Celery | Shredded Wheat Waldorf Salad Rock Cookies Mashed Potatoes Spinach 
Toast Cranberry Tarts j Mas! Ml ae we lee Gy eres | Bacon Toast Tea Coccm Jellied Prunes with Custard Sauce 
Coffee Cian Te Cocoa aple ae ce Cream Coffee Cocoa Coffee 
| ree 
i 
Hot Boiled Hi 
Farina with Chopped Dates Rice Croquettes Musened Pickles | 94 Grapes Veal Patties Baked Spare Ribs 
Bi an Muthns Tomato Sauce Toast | Riced Potatoes Buttered Cabbage | Rolled Oats Baked Potatoes Potato au Gratin Peas 
__ Peach Jam_ Waldorf Salad Prune Whip Custard Sauce Toast Jam | Lemon Ice Cherry Cake Blanc mange with Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | Coffee | Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Coffee 
| | 
Ssh ; Fruit Cup 
c i Vegetable Soup ‘ 
Grapefruit y posed oo. ee Cold Sliced Ham 95 Oranges Tuna Fish Salad * Coley Sout, Gherkins ; 
Oatmeal Canned Sliced Pineapple | Baked Stuffed Potatoes | Cornflakes Hot Rolls Mash 7 wane 1 
Boiled Eggs Toast Cookies Fried Parsnips | Muffins Pineapple Marmalade Baked Apple and Marshmallow wa pencoee a 
d/} Coffee Cocoa | Lemon Meringue Pie | Coffee Cocos Te Ena Tomato Jelly Salad 
EN aotte Tea Cocoa | Xoffee < — Plum Fading, ‘ Hard Sauce 
- a antimennininmmmnnnimmonnne |t ——___—_—__—_ - a 2 ‘offee 
1\96 Cream of Pea Sou 
) 10 Apple Sauce Ham Hash with Poached Eggs Swiss Steak Ousmeni Cabbage and Celery Salad Fried Ohsters and Caen 
Shredded Wheat Brown Bread and Butter Boiled Potatoes Buttered Beets Scrambled E T Brown Bread and Butter Scalloped Potat 
: oe “ Baked Date Puddin rambled Eggs Toast aan aie ei 
Raisin Mufhns Conserve Sliced Oranges and Bananas Me & . Coc Preserved Raspberries Cookies String Beans 
. . X00 Coffee Coffee on 7 ; 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | e Tea Cocoa Sliced er and Bananas 
S ee soTce 
—- ————____—— i 
/ ( 1 1 . . Macaroni with Tomato Sauce Veal Loaf | 
a — . ae Stuffed Celery : Baked Potatoes Peas |27 Cooked Dried Peaches Turkey a la King Kidney Stew 
a Broiled Bacon Preserved Plums a Sanat Sehd " Abin Posennd feteace Boiled Potatoes Carrots 
| Wafe hocolate Custar ‘oast Yonserve utter Tarts Steamed Chocolate Puddin, 
Toast afers Coffee Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee : Coffee ™ 


12 Sliced Oranges Baked Whitefish 28 Sliced Bananas Roast Beef 
WW 8 Potato Soup Egg Szuce Grape Nuts Oyster Stew Yorkshire P 
: heatena Cabbage Salad Parsley Potatoes Broiled ae Crackers B 7 P me OE 
i iy a Biscuits Maple Syrup Cones ee _ Toast Cream Puffs . Salted Nuts "dled hase Sauce oe 
c oe | Y Ye > | ’ 5 e e 
Coffee Cocoa Te neon "Coffer ? Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Coffee 


Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa 
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¢ Broiled Sweetbreads | Rib Roast of Beef 99 Baked Beans Tomato Soup 
1 3 Stewed Apricots | Potato Cakes Browned Potatoes Turnips Orange Jui e Celery Cold Roast Beef 
Cornflakes Pear and Cheese Salad Apple Betty Pancakes with Maple Syrup Vanilla Ice Cream Mustard Pickles 
Fried Ham Toast Ginger Snaps Hard Sauce | Coffee Cocoa Chocolate Sauce Mashed Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Coffee j Tea Coffee or Pie 
| offee 





; Clear Tomato Soup 
Moped Oysters fried Chicke Noehensnae Salles . ellied Tongue 
14 Prunes in Orange Juice j = Hot Rolls | nae ved ee i se . 30 Grapes gies Seastnes Chicken Pie 
Wafiles and Syrup Bavarian Cream ae "§ 2 ned Pr t Puddin ; Whestens Stewed Apricots Boiled Rice —_ Lima Beans 
— ice Bos Cookies | a sail S — Toast Jam Macaroons Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Coos | Tea Coffee | si ea | Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa | Coffee 
offe _— | | 
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| Broiled Sausages Cold Roast Beef 131 »d Apple Parsley Omelet Lamb Stew 
1 5 Grapefruit | Lyonnaise Potatoes | Potato au Gratin Candied Carrots Bobet 4s ple Lyonnaise Potatoes with Meas anids 
-d River Cereal Preserved Strawberries | > ‘ Ice KTIspies Mecsas ‘ : 
Red River Cerea | Preser “a Raisin Pie Fried Ham Toast Preserved Peaches Hermits Asparagus Salad 
Cc — Tce Tea om "ieee Coffee Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa oa. Spertenke 
AVE CE | ae aera 7 onree 
eres en 5 b Chops . 
4 6 Cream of Corn Soup | Creamed a tee Seen Tomatoes The Mea ls of the Month, as compiled by 
“ Cream © SOUR ae ttuce wit 3s 
One ie Cheese Crackers, —S M. Frances Hucks is a regular feature of 
— 1 : A Gingerbread Hard Sauce B s ceumed Wes zi : 
cog OO as Tea Coffe: rown Sugar Sauce The Chatelaine every month. 
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° Or 11S RICHER 
RVER since Canada was young generation after generation has chosen 
Baker’s. Makers of fine candies have selected Baker’s Chocolate; 
good cooks everywhere have preferred Baker’s Chocolate; people every- 
where have loved the extra chocolate flavour of Baker’s Cocoa. a 
150 years of expert knowledge, of scrupulous care in every step of 
preparation has given to Baker’s Cocoa a richer chocolate flavour. Abun- 
dant in nutrition, rich, smooth, digestible, Baker’s is the best possible 
can buy for your children. ; : 
apres you Y y Try this New Recipe 
Remember, Baker’s Cocoa costs no more. From your grocer, today, buy a Developed by domestic science experts—tested 
: 2 . lici I! by cooking schools and universities :— 
tin. Use the recipe given here. Learn how delicious a really good cup of Se a ee 
on rtspoonful suger, % cup water, 44 cup milk, few grains salt. 
Measure cocoa an! water into saucepan, Stir over direct hee nti 
cocoa can be. mixture is mana holt ahcuek tee sd cag saben hove 
and milk. Heat until foamy, beat well and serve. Vanilla may be 
Use Baker’s Premium Chocolate for Cooking added just before serving —or whipped cream or marshmallow, 
, 


Note: Cut out this recipe. It is new and does 


9 @ O not yet appear on the Baker label. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. btais 
dealer does not yet carry them im stock, we wou 
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DEFILY TAILORED IN THE NEW MODE 
FOR LARGER FIGURES 


Four Chatelaine Patterns That Bring a Slenderizing Grace 


924 


No. 924—The deep U-shaped 
inset vestee is an unusual 
and becoming feature of this 
dress which is especially de- 
signed for the larger figure. 
Silk crépe would be a suit- 
able material. Sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 re- 
quires 434 yards of 39-inch 
material. Price 25c. 





No. 575—Black satin or 
chiffon velvet might fashion 
this attractive dress which 
possesses particularly slender- 
izing lines. Lace softens the 
neck-line and flares at the 
wrists. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 re- 
quires 414 yards of 39-inch 
material. Price 25c. 
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No. 738—The long tunic 
effect is very smart this 
season. The long, straight 
lines of this design are most 
becoming. Silk tweed or wool 
georgette would be suitable 
materials. Sizes, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 re- 
quires 474 yards of 39-inch 
material. Price 25c. 





No. 743—Shirring at the 
shoulders and at the right 
side of the tunic front, gives a 
touch of distinction to this 
frock on which a jabot and a 
bow play important parts. 
Flat crépe is suitable. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires 514 yards of 39-inch 
material. Price 25c. 
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THE PATTERNS THEMSELVES ARE MADE IN CANADA. 





They may be obtaine 





EVERY PATTERN 


PERFECT FIT AND PERFECT STYLE 
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Portrait of a Young Lady 
who has made a Discovery 


HE is just fourteen—and in sec- 

ond year high. She loves her 
tennis—and her double chocolates 
—and clothes. And she has made 
a discovery. Sewing—on a Singer 
Electric—is fun! For she has only 
to press the speed control and watch 
a swiftly flowing seam. Just a few 
hours of fun like this and she will 
have another frock that she can 
proudly wear because she made it 
all herself. 

Let your daughter make this dis- 
covery, too. Let her sit down at a 
Singer Electric and feel the thrill of 
its eager response to her slightest 
wish. Help her to plan a frock of 
her very own and let her watch it 
flower to loveliness before her. 
Never again will she think of sew- 
ing as difficult or dull. The interest 
stirred in that one hour of revel- 
ation will be a priceless possession 
through all her life. 

. Perhaps you, too, have yet to dis- 
cover this new adventure in sewing. 
For you really can not know how 
different the modern Singer is from 
any machine you have ever used, 
until you learn from a happy per- 


sonal experience. Then only do 
you realize that sewing time is now 
a time of sheer enjoyment. Making 
a dress for yourself means an after- 
noon of fascinating interest. Cur- 
tains, draperies, pillows, bed and 
table linens—the joy of making 
them tempts you to new plans for 
beautifying your home. 

You can turn in your old ma- 
chine for a liberal allowance on any 
modern Singer and take care of the 
balance, a little each month, out of 
what it saves. There are Singer ma- 
chines in the widest variety of types. 
Electrics in table and portable mod- 
els and easy-running non-electrics 
of the same superior quality. The 
important thing is this—whatever 
model you choose, a Singer means 
the comforting satisfaction of hav- 
ing the best. 

_Any Singer Shop or Representa- 
tivewill senda Singer Electricto your 
home for you and your daughter to 
try on the Self-Demonstration Plan 
and will arrange convenient terms 
for you. Simply telephone, or call 
at the nearest shop of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 


SINGER ELECTRIC 





Montreal, Que., 700 St. Catherine St., W. 


Toronto, Ont., 252 Yonge Street 


Machines 


Winnipeg, Man., 424 Portage Avenue 
Vancouver. B. C., 869 Granville Street 


Factory: St. Johns, P. Q. 
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The Little Man 


Continued from page 7 


|went to his tent, and tried to forget the 


business. He opened his letters. Nothing 
very cheering there. There had been a 
severe frost in Cheltenham and his widowed 
mother’s boiler had been among the first 
to succumb. The plumber’s account was 
Alas, for his delicate sister, the 
New Year held no prospects of luck. Only a 
new baby. Work was as far away as ever 
from the unsatisfactory brother-in-law. It 
seemed they would remain strangers to one 
another until the end. And where the money 
was coming from to pay the doctor’s bills, 
and the expenses of the nursing home, and 
another new perambulator, the delicate 
sister vowed she did not know, although she 
probably lied. 

He was in poor spirits that night, and he 
had meant their last evening together to be 
so jolly. He simply could not rise above 
circumstances, for that was the sort of man 
A little man with whom 
everything went wrong. There he would be, 
tomorrow, left all alone with a delicate 
turkey and a cracker ring, while they all 
went off to Maymyo; with Ethel. His life 
stretched before him, a long vista of paying 
other people’s bills. He supposed, as Giles 
said, that he was just a mutt. He simply 
could not eat his corned beef that night, 
although the cook had disguised it very 
artfully as mutton cutlets, served with 
tinned peas, assisted, obviously, by some 
master mind. 

If he had not been so short-sighted, he 
would have seen her looking over the table 
at him once or twice, anxiously. But he did 
not see, and he simply had not the heart to 
join them round the fire after dinner. 
Luggage was already stacked all over the 
place, and he kept on falling over bits of it. 
He was better out of the way. 

They were off next morning at sunrise. 
He arose to see them go. The ashes of last 
night’s fire lay black on the ground. For 
a minute they stood alone together, beside 
them. 

“I wish you were coming,” she said. 

““Yes.”” He polished his glasses, not look- 
ing at her. “I wish I were.” 

“It’s been a queer sort of Christmas.” 

“The nicest I ever had.” 

“We got them all through jolly well, 
didn’t we? I think we’d better open a nurs- 
ing home, you and I.” 

She was laughing. He wished he was 
brilliant and clever and could turn that 
round into something he wanted to say. 
He stood there dumbly. 

“We've had a lot of things in common, 
haven’t we?” 

He said, “Yes.” And then, “I’m only 
sorry my turkey wasn’t a success.” 

“Oh, that didn’t matter. I’m leaving you 
the top layer of the wedding cake. With the 
doves and the cupid. . .” 

They drove off, the bullock carts creaking 
and groaning along the forest track, the 
coolies singing a chant of their own. “Anniya 
Danniya, Bong.” Now he was all alone 
again, a little man beside three empty tents. 
He stood staring in front of him. An 
unaccustomed sound roused him—it was his 
turkey, coming slowly back to life, giving a 
wan gobble. 

And suddenly he was aware that his head 
ached, and that his eyes felt like somebody 
else’s eyes stuck into his head. He went back 
into his tent and lay down. He fell asleep, 
and awoke again at ten. There was no 
longer any doubt about it. He had got the 
disease himself. It was just another instance 
of the sort of little man he was. Everyone 
else had it in comfort with her to look after 
them. He must needs wait until they were 
gone, and he was all alone. He turned his 
face to the canvas wall of his tent. . . 


T SEEMED an interminable time before 
he woke up again. Then he knew he was 
dreaming, for she was there. She was sitting 
very calmly and comfortably beside his bed, 
doing a piece of grey knitting. She wore the 
same khaki coat frock he had seen her off in, 


that morning. He dare not move, for fear 
she melted away. But there was something 
wonderfully real about the click of her 
needles. He said, 

“Why are you here?” 

“T came back.”’ She smiled at him. It was 
day, because behind her he could see the sun 
shining on the forest. A day and a night he 
could not account for, must have gone 
somewhere. 

“Why did you come back?” 

“I had a sort of idea you were getting it. 
So I came back. Good thing I did, too.”” She 
knelt beside him and took his hands. 
“Otherwise there would have been no one 
to see to you, little man.” 

He was afraid of two things. First, that 
it was a dream and he would wake up. 
Secondly, that he might begin to cry. It 
was all so lovely. 

Now she was speaking again. 

“Little man, the trouble is Fanny has had 
to come back as well, and he’s so fed up 
about it. He wanted to get to Maymyo in 
time for the polo. It starts tomorrow, and 
he can still do it, if—”’ 

He had known it could not last. He 
gulped. ‘Oh, of course, I’m all right. It was 
dear of you to come back, but I’m fit as 
anything now. I think I could get up. . .” 

She laughed. 

“It isn’t that. If you will just marry me 
now, and then Fanny can go.” 

There was a little silence. He hid his face 
against her arm. He dare not look at her. 

“The Padre is coming up from Cheingpu 
this morning. I sent for him. On the off- 
chance,” she said, in a little voice. ‘‘Do you 
remember coming into the Rest House at 
Mandalay? Just after we’d arrived. I was so 
miserable, for I knew I couldn’t ever marry 
Hugh. And then you came, and I knew you 
were my man... . I’ve—I'’ve always liked 
little men. And we women are in such a 
majority these days, we simply have to grab 
what we really want. We can’t afford to be 
nice, little man.” 

Her voice trembled . . . 

He said ‘‘My dear. . . my dear. . . You 
don’t understand. You don’t know my 
circumstances. I knew as soon as I saw you 

It’s been the most wonderful time of 
my life, this fortnight. But I’ve tried hard 
to keep my head . . . Because I’ve no right 
to ask any woman re 

“You aren’t. She’s asking you. Quite 
shamelessly. I knew as soon as I saw you. I 
knew better still, when I came here and saw 
them all putting upon you. Everyone 
thinking about themselves to the entire 
exclusion of everything else. And you just 
giving up everything, without a murmur. I 
just knew I couldn't see it go on. It doesn’t 
matter about your relations. I’ve got five 
thousand a year of my own. That will give 
them something to come preying on. I 
simply can’t see you go on, single-handed.” 

“IT never knew . - 

“No. You were the only one of them who 
didn’t, though. Little man, be reasonable. 
Here we are, with a Padre, and a perfectly 
good top layer of a wedding cake, with 
doves and cupids. It will be a shame to let 
such an opportunity slip...” 

She was half laughing, but she was half 
crying. He fumbled weakly in the pocket of 
his pyjama coat. 

“We've even got the ring,” he said, 
shakily, “if you mean it.”’ 

It was a poor tawdry affair out of a 
cracker. Somewhat bent, because he had 
been lying on it, but she could not have 
been more pleased if expense had been no 
object. 

So the Padre married them between a soft 
drink, and lunch, and departed gladly for he 
was never one for camping out when it could 
be avoided. And Captain Gerald Fanshaw 
departed for Maymyo and the polo, arriving 
in excellent time for the first chukka. 

Up at the camp a monkey chattered in the 
forest. The air was full of the quiet noises 
of evening . . . A little bird sang, and was 
still. 
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FOR THE TEEN AGE GI 


AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER 


The Chatelaine is the first 
Canadian Magazine to 
present its own authori- 


tative pattern service - - - 
made in Canada from Paris 


and New York designs. 


Every pattern guaranteed 
perfect fit and perfect style 


Price 25 cents 


No. 176—Simple, youthful, and smart is 

this frock with the deep, laced-edged cape 

collar, pointed cuffs and yoke. Georgette 

or Crépe de Chine are both suitable ma- 

terials. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 

10 requires 234 yards of 39-inch material. 
Price 25c. 
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No. 622—The woollen frock has no more 
important place than in the classroom. 
Contrasting collar and cuffs relieve the 
severity of this simple little frock which 
might be carried out in wool crépe. Sizes 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 10 requires 
2 yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard 
of 35-inch contrasting material. Price 25c. 


No. 110—Contrasting collar and cuffs give 
a note of color to this demure frock. It is 
just as attractive in a figured material 
with plain collar and cuffs. Designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 25¢ yards of 39-inch material and 
14 yard of 35-inch contrasting. Price 25c. 





the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
us nis name anu uddress. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 


No. 361—Plain and figured Crépe de Chine 

in harmonizing shades might fashion this 

jaunty little frock with the bolero-like 

overblouse. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Size 10 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 25c, 


No. 476—The blouse of this suit has an 

attached and a removable collar. Designed 

for sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 6 

requires 134 yards.of 36-inch material for 

the blouse and 34 yard of 36-inch material 
for the trousers. Price 25c. 


If your favorite 





MONOGRAMS 


FOR MODERN BRIDES 


1930 trousseaux demand smart tinted sheets and pillow 
cases, with monograms worked in Clark’s “‘ Anchor” Strand- 
ed Cotton. This pcpular vogue will delight any girl who 
is learning to embroider. She will appreciate, too, the 
smoothness of the thread, the speed with which it covers 
the pattezn and the convenient, pull-out skein which pre- 
vents ravelling or knotting... Clark's “‘Anchor™ Stranded 
Cotton, like Clark’s Pearl Cotton and Strandsheen, offers 
a very wide choice of exquisitely beautiful fast colors. 
Wash them again and again, and they seem only to increase 
- their silky lustre... Pearl Cotton, 15c¢ ball; Stranded 
Cotton and Strandsheen, 3 skeins (pull-out feature) for 10c. 








For every needlework requirement, look for the 
famous names of Coats and Clark. 
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Ay EMBROIDERY 


Made in Canada by The Canadian Spool 
Cotton Company, manufacturers of the 
famous Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton. 


NOTHING STIMULATES 
THE IMAGINATION 
—like 


that comes from modern, scientifically made 
lamps. Laco Mazda Lamps are the finest 
example of modern lamp making. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
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Her Husband’s Little Affair 


Continued from page 18 


went around her shoulder. and, in spite of 
her sobs, Marie felt the blissful sweetness 
of the moment. 

“Antoine! You cannot love me! You go 
out and leave me alone every evening of 
your life. Then when I am not here, vou 


| stay in! I do not understand you, Antoine!” 


“Ma petite! I am sorry!” 

“But Antoine, why? Why?” 

In spite of his splendid white beard, 
Antoine looked absurdly like a small, 
ashamed boy. 

“Why, Antoine? And where do you go?” 

With bowed head he told her. “I go to 
the basement of the big building around the 
corner, Marie, where lives my friend 
Adelard, who cleans and scrubs, and tends 
the furnace.” 

Marie stared incredulously. 
talk with a furnace tender?” 

“No, my dear. Not to talk. Adelard is 
both deaf and dumb. He cannot talk, and 
he cannot be talked to—at least, by me, for 
I do not know the sign language.” 

“Then why do you go?” 

“To read my book, my dear, and rest. 
In the summer it is cool and quiet, and 
Adelard, my good ‘friend, is there to keep 
me company. In the winter it is warm and 
quiet, and Adelard is still there, quiet and 
amiable.” 

Marie’s eyes opened wide, and she sat up, 
straight and stiff. 

“You mean to say you leave—this? Fora 
dirty basement and a dumb furnace- 
tender?” 

Antoine nodded. 

“Tell me. Antoine,” she said, after a 
moment of reproachful silence, ‘““Why did 
you marry me? Was it, perhaps, that you 


“You go to 


| needed a cook?” 


3 





“No! No, Marie! Do not think that! I 
married you because—because of your 
silence! You were so quiet! So different 
from other women! Your sisters, your 
cousins, your friends—they talked talked, 
talked talked, till they nearly sent me crazy! 
But you, you were always silent in your 


friends. 


You like it 


personal greeting. 


Because You Have Enjoyed 
The Chatelaine> 


Send it as a gift that will carry your greetings and 
good wishes every month into the homes of your 


The Chatelaine has won a unique place in the 
friendship of thousands upon thousands of women 
your friends will like it too. 


An exquisitely colored gift card will carry your 


little corner. You listened to everything, 
and smiled, and sewed, but never chattered 
like a magpie! Me, I thought, I like that 
woman! She is the sort of wife for Antoine 
St. Jean Baptiste DuCondé! She will sit by 
my fire of an evening, and smile, and sew; 
and will, perhaps, listen to my reading some- 
times, or play a quiet game of checkers. 
But 5. (3. 

The little man’s shoulders hands, and 
eyebrows shot upward simultaneously, while 
his full red lips pursed themselves into a 
pout of deprecation. 

Madame DuCondé stared at him. “You 
mean—that I talk—too much?” Her tone 
was sharp with incredulity. 

There was no comment from Antoine, and 
Marie threw herself back in her chair in a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

“Tomorrow I will write to my sisters and 
tell them that they may know a great deal 
about marriage, but they do not yet know 
Antoine DuCondé!” 

“Why, Marie? 
that?” 

“They told me before my marriage, 
Antoine, that although I had captured my 
man, I surely would not be able to hold 
him unless I aroused myself to talk a little, 
and be more entertaining! A man, they 
said, would tire in no time of a quiet mouse 
like me, and he would needs go out and find 
someone else to talk to!” 

She interrupted herself with another peel 
of laughter. 


“So—it is too droll—when you were at 
business, I spent my days thinking of things 
to talk about when you came home, racking 
my poor brains for news, and—in spite of it 
all, you went out and left me!” 

“‘Because of it all, my dear! 
it all!” 

Antoine’s voice was sonorous with feeling, 
and he shook his head slowly and sadly. 

“Antoine! I am so tired of talking!” 

“And I also, Marie! Come! Let us havea 
little supper!” 


Why do you speak like 


Because of 
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The Viking 


Continued from page 5 


thinking. It was one man’s struggle for 
himself, which in almost any scheme of 
things is more important than the transient 
glory of a dozen colleges. It was the case 
of a man who was down, and effectively out. 


| He was drifting. 


T FIRST he had availed himself of the 

quickest routes. It was blind flight. 
He took to passenger planes until his money 
ran out. He had passed over the snow clad 
masses of the Rockies, and found himself 
definitely stranded. There were snow 
covered mountains before him again. It 
was a home and a refuge. 

First there was the ski-ing country around 
the lakes, but somebody ungenerously re- 
cognized him. The next stop and the final 
one was at St. Anton within whose brahmin 


precincts he was accepted at face value. 
The logical engineer for a new ski jump on 
the premises. A job which was begun in 
early spring. 

But somebody too had actually cared. 
And this was vastly more important than 
the glory of a double row of colleges. It 
was the case of a young lady in love who 
could not find the man. She had wired him 
at practically every ski-place on the Con- 
tinent. “I love you Gunga D. come get 
me,” she plead. Then she tried Switzerland. 
Indeed the consul had combed the Austrian 
Tyrol for her. 

Then one day his name appeared on a 
bill of lading for a thousand feet of steel 
cable. “It’s that guy what flopped,” said 
the shipping clerk. ‘‘Let’s write his frail a 
letter.” Continued on page 64 
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; Smart New Themes for Winter 


} Created from Paris and New York Models 
f by Chatelaine Patterns 


Price 95 cents 






‘ 
‘ No. 679—This graceful dress, which might No. 851—A flaring panel at the front and 
t be fashioned of plain or figured flat crépe, at the back, and a deeply pointed yoke, 
. crépe moiré, or satin, dips slightly at the are the distinctive features of this smart 
back hem-line. The pointed bodice is style. Crépe de Chine, chiffon velvet or 
slightly fitted at the natural waist-line. wool georgette are all good materials. 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 45 yards of 36- measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 39- 
inch material. Price 25c. inch material with 1% yard of 35-inch 
contrasting material. Price 25c. 
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e No. 878—The new cowl collar is a dis- 
“ ¥ tinctive feature of this smart frock, which 
10 ¥ would be excellent in flat crépe, moiré or 
a 8 satin. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
id " inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 
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. | +, yards of 39-inch material with 14 yard of 
It ¥ 39-inch contrasting material. Price 25c. 
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¥ | ¥ No. 843—The front-pleated skirt joins the 
vile My bodice of this dress with an unusually dis- 
t rn * Ay tinctive line. It might be made of one of 
3 vs sh the new light-weight tweeds, with color, 
v cuffs and belt of plain material. Sizes 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
2 36 requires 3 yards of 54-inch material 
rc with 5g yard of 35-inch contrasting 
t material. Price 25c. 
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Long before © 


he walked 


VEN his mother can’t remember the 
first time he tasted Castoria. Nor 
what may have been the trouble. Colic, 
perhaps. Or constipation. Or just a 
fretful spell. But she hasn’t forgotten 
how quickly those few drops comforted 
her baby. And she hasn’t forsaken 
Castoria now that her child is older. 


Castoria is a mild medicine. It is the 
recognized remedy for infants. The 
formula on the wrapper tells you that. 
Your doctor will confirm it. But it is 
also never-failingly effective in the little 
upsets that befall older children. All 
that’s needed usually is larger doses of 






this pure vegetable preparation to keep 
young systems in order and aid the 
bowels when dull eyes, sallow skin or 
coated tongue warn of constipation. 
It’s the first thing many mothers give 
a child who has caught cold or shows 
signs of fever. When a child won't eat 
or when everything he does eat seems to 
upset him, try a little Castoria and 
notice how the trouble clears up. 
Children all love its pleasant taste. 
Keep a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
on hand, always. Its ready help is a 
great comfort to mothers and children; 
direction book with every bottle. 


TURNS THOSE SPARE 
HOURS INTO MONEY 


Hundreds of housewives in Canada have found the 
solution to the spare hour problem. They use it 
profitably by pleasant and dignified part time 


work taking orders for 


MacLean publications. 


Even a few hours’ pleasurable work of this kind 
will pay you handsomely, and help you to buy that 
sport costume or other winter wear that you may 
want. Some of our representatives earn as much 
as $100.00 a month. 


For Full Information, Write 


Local Representatives’ Department 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Gives You. 
The Strength of Beef 





It was a tabloid-fan letter. but welcome. | 
And presently the young lady was under- 
taking planes-by-day, Pullman-by-night, 
and a bobsleigh to the immediate vicinity | 
of the Ski Club at St. Anton, where she | 
became a very popular young lady, things | 
being as they were in that sad company of | 
serious males. Among other things they 
offered her with glee the house. 

“I don’t want the house,” she smiled 
wearily. “I want a yellow-headed Viking 
He’s here and you know it. I know it.” 


E WAS there. She watched him from 

the chalet balcony as he toiled up and | 
down a slope which might well have been | 
the path of an avalanche of snow. He was | 
directing a crew of laborers. An iron-girded 
trestle was already there to afford the proper 
curvature for the runway on the upper hill. 
It was packed with snow and there were ski 
tracks which glistened in the sun and re- 
vealed that the ski jump had been put to 
practical use. It was the quickest way to 
come down from the mountain. Gunnar? 
At the thought of that her heart lifted up 
with hope . . but it could not possibly 
be. She enquired. The tracks were those 
made by the visiting Italian marquis who 
possessed admirably the devil-may-care. 
No, the Viking had not used his jumping 
tower. 

She turned to the scene of construction 
again. The hoisting engines shrieked fitfully 
as the cables, taut, now slack again, lifted | 
and dragged their loads of steel rails to the | 
top of the jumping hill. Smoke foured | 
furiously from the ash-cans placed at inter- 
vals that the workmen might warm their 
hands at leisure, and about these were 

| gigantic circles where the snows had melted 
away. It was positively weird. As if a 
score of rounded mouths were all but swal- 
lowing the stubs of reddish fat cigars. 

“You can’t ski up there in the middle of 
the day,” they warned. ‘This is spring on | 
| a mountain peak, and the snow is soft when | 

the sun is up. Later in the afternoon—”’ 

She had to reach him then. 

He caught sight of the trim figure which | 

was plodding laboriously up the grade from 


St. Anton, and he stopped to regard it. 
The sticky snow was proving difficult. He 
waved his arms by way of warning. 
| “What fool—?” he murmured to himself. 
| Then he yelled with vigor: ‘Stay away from 
| the cables!” 
| Still he watched the skier struggling up- 
| wards, pausing for infrequent breathing | 
spells. Quite suddenly then he surmised 
| that the approaching figure was that of a 

woman. Whereupon he found some ad- 

ditional cause for swearing beneath his 

breath. e was hoisting a load of stone | 
ballast, but he stopped the rasping efforts | 
of the converted donkey-engine that he | 
might more leisurely berate the oncoming | 
visitor. 

| “Can't come up here,”’ he yelled, cupping 

| his hands to his mouth. He made as to 

renew the charge of the donkey-engine. He | 
| laid his hand on the lever of the hoisting | 
drum, pushing it slightly inward. 

“Gunnar!” called the skier, having at- 
tained the lower slopes of the landing hill. 
“Gunga D!” Then she fell into the snow, 
but laughingly arose and renewed her prog- 
ress up the mountain. 

Gunnar heard only the ring of the voice, | 
but he knew that the ring was Maia’s. He 
lifted his hand in an impulsive gesture of 
greeting, a movement which released the 
cable-gripper. There was a growl from the 
engine as the gears were thrown out of 
order, then a screeching of metal as they 
were tightly locked. Then suddenly his 
| heart grew still. There came a harsh grind- 
| ing of steel, as the drum turned slowly round 
and the slack was taken from the cable. 
He seized the lever and tried to throw the 
mangled gears into place again. At his 
failure he ran a hand impatiently through 
his hair, and glanced down at the ever- 
tightening cable. He worked feverishly 
| now. He drove his palm desperately against 

the cable-gripper, but found that he could 

not budge it. Beads of sweat popped out on 
his hands and face. The cable still had slack 
Continued on page 66 
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Safety eo ¢ @ 


for your treasures 


-safe from dust, 
dirt and moths—where you can 
keep your valuable furs, laces 
and choicest possessions —an 
Heirloom Chest. 


HEIRL@M 
CHESTS 


Sce your nearest dealer or write us 
lirect—there is an Heirloom tm your 
wood waiting for you. 


A storeroom 


favorite 





The Chesley Chair Co. Ltd. 
Chesley, Canada 


rer In Stomach 


Cause Indigestion 


Create Sourness, Gas and Pain. 
How to Treat. 


Medical authorities state that nearly 
nine-tenths of the cases of stomach 
trouble, indigestion, sourness, burning, 
gas, bloating, nausea, etc., are due to 
an excess of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach. The delicate stomach lining is 
irritated, digestion is delayed and food 
sours, causing the disagreeable symptoms 
which every stomach sufferer knows so 
well. 

Artificial digestants are not needed in 
such cases and may do real harm. Try 
laying aside all digestive aids and instead 
get from any druggist some Bisurated 
Magnesia and take a teaspoonful of powder 
or four tablets in water right after eating. 
This sweetens the stomach, prevents the 
formation of excess acid and there is no 
sourness, gas or pain. Bisurated Magnesia 
(in powder or tablet form—never liquid 
or milk) is harmless to the stomach, in- 
expensive to take and is the most efficient 
form of magnesia for stomach purposes. It 
is used by thousands of people who enjoy 
their meals with no more fear of indiges- 
10n, 
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Perfect Dyeing 
so easily done! 


DIAMOND DYES contain the highest 
quality anilines money can buy! That's 
why they give such true, bright, new 
colors to dresses, drapes, lingerie. 

The anilines in Diamond Dyes make 
them so easy to use. No spotting or 
streaking. Just clear, even colors, that 
hold through wear and washing. 

Diamond Dyes never give things that 
re-dyed look. They are just 15c at all 
drugstores. When perfect dyeing costs 
no more—is so easy—why experiment 
with makeshifts? 


Diamond-Dycs 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. } 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we w 





387 


No 387—This pretty one- 
piece slip may be cut with 
the V-neckline at front, round 
neck at back and armholes, 
or straight top with shoulder 
straps. The.sides are slashed 
at the long waistline with 
lower edges gathered. In 
ladies and misses sizes, 16 
years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2%¢ yards of 
36-inch material. Price 25c. 


No. 560—Every woman 
wants half a dozen of these 
pretty house dresses with re- 
versible front closing. This 
style has attached collar and 
belt, and is slashed up from 
lower edge with insets pressed 
in pleats. With patch pockets 
and long or short sleeves. 
Sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 
and 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 314 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price 25c. 


They may be 


APRONS, SLIPS AND 
HOUSE FROCKS ARE 
QUICKLY MADE 


from The Chatelaine Patterns 
for Christmas Gifts 


No. 636—This slip combines 
the comfort of fullness with 


[e4 the smartness of the new 
fitted lines. Fine tucks over 

| / the hips ensure a well molded 
hip-line, and the camisole 

bodice is fitted to the figure. 

Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40 and 42 inches bust meas- 

ure. Size 36 requires 2%¢ 


i) ! yards of 39-inch material and 
334 yards of lace banding. 
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No. 898—Wouldn’t this make 
a pretty gift for the house- 
wife—a vividly colored apron, 
with front and sides cut in 
one piece. The cape-collar 
and pointed front yoke are 
cut in one, and patch pockets 
are convenient. In small, 
medium and large sizes. Me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material, with 8 yards 
of contrasting binding. Price 
25¢. 


No. 586—Nothing prettier to 
wear at home than this gay 
frock in slip-on style, with 
the slightly bloused effect 
that is so popular. The V- 
neck is finished with a cape- 
collar, with loose tie end. 
Opening at left underarm 
seam, with or without long, 
dart-fitted sleeves. The at- 
tached two-piece circular 
skirt has two-piece hip yoke. 
Sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 
and 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 35g yards of 39-inch 
material, Price 25c. 
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obtaine 


ould be glad to 


d from the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
j have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 


If your favorite 
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Read what the mother of this 
lovely Canadian Baby says: 


Bushey Ave., Mt. Dennis, Ont. 
Dear Sirs,—I feel it my duty to tell you 
what Virol has done for my baby. At3 
months it was a hard problem to find a 
food suitable. He had indigestion so bad 
and was so frail and lifeless, fretting and 
could not sleep. 
I got a tin of Virol and put % egg- 
8 in his bottle as he could only take 
im milk; he seemed mocre satisfied and 
went to sleep for 2 hours which was 
such a relief to me. them at any time. 
I have continued to give him Virol and Yours sincerely, Mrs. W. J. TRACY. 


VIROL 


Sold in 16 oz., 8 oz. and 4 oz. tins. 


he now weighs 21 lbs.; he will be 10 
months on January 21st. I just give him 
¥% teaspoonful in 4 feedings and 2 I leave 
without Virol, ‘‘which does uot please 
bim’? as he tikes bis Virol. 

He has eight teeth and is in splendid 
condition with @ smile for everyone. 

Virol is a wonderful food and well 
worth the money. I am very happy to 
give you particulars and I am glad to give 
you full permission to publish any of 
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ATTENTION GIRLS! 


Do You Need a New Evening 
Gown, Party Frock, or Coat? 


No doubt there are lots of new clothes you would 
like to buy, but, no doubt, you, like many other girls, 
have not the extra money to spare. 

However, we have a plan whereby we can help you 
get the things you desire! You can buy that new 
hat, that dainty blue frock you saw in the store 
window, that pair of new shoes which took your 
fancy, in fact, anything you wish! 

Hundreds of girls throughout Canada are today earn- 
ing their own weekly income by pleasant and dig- 
nified spare time work. You can, too! 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS 
CAN HELP YOU DO THIS! 


This is a friendly organization of girls from all parts of Canada who have 
joined together in one large friendly organization working for the better- 
ment of womanhood and Canada. Members of the Girls’ Club are introduc- 
ing The Chatelaine, the magazine for Canadian women, and thus bringing 
entertainment, interesting articles, splendid fiction, vital topics written by 
women for women to the women of Canada. 


-————— — —-SEND IN THIS COUPON AT ONCE =———————- 


THE CHATELAINE CLUB FOR GIRLS, 
Room 317, 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Please consider myself as an applicant for membership to The Chatelaine Club for Girls, 
as I wish to hear about your great offer to girls for spare time work, 



























My Name 
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My Address 
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| in it, but in a few moments it would tighten, 
| strain, and with a final wrench burst the 
| strands somewhere below the weight of 
| a given length of cable divided by one hun- 
| dred will approximate the breaking strain 
. that, he had learned in college. An 
escaping donkey-cable will cut down a sap- 
ling before it. , 
He yelled. He waved his arms frantically’ 
| He implored in the name of all the hitherto 
| unmentioned gods. But the girl in the 





| smartly tailored jacket was joyfully deaf to | 


| 


| his pleas. 

| “Fight Fear with Fear.” 

| This was a situation which the doctor, the 
| coach, and a school might well have wished 
| for sooner. An experimentation with life. 


| But for the boy and the girl it was positively | 


| crucial. 
| “The cable! It’s going to lash!” he 
| shrieked. ‘“‘Ski—ski, Maia!” 


It was in vain. 

He buckled on his skis and did not pause. 
The Italian laborers gaped at him with silent 
wonder. There was a twist of his body in 


down the path of a veritable avalanche of 
snow. Lightning fast on the newly con- 
| structed runway—sheltered from the sun by 
the protecting row of pines. He went flying 
| down the trestled grade at fifty, sixty miles 
| an hour. 

He was a ski jumper now and an auto- 
maton. It was scarcely a question of cour- 


him which definitely mechanized in the past 
| was suddenly galvanized into being again by 
fear. 

Down on the lower hill the cable was 
slowly tightening in a diagonal across the 
landing slope. A successful leap of any sort 
would clear it. A leap of one hundred and 
| thirty feet. Schoolboy’s play! 

He crouched slightly in the face of the 
onrushing wind. At the take-off he leapt 
|leaning forward, arms rotating, soaring 
across the lip of the platform into the void 








on his ability to ride the air on steady skis. 
“His form may sometimes be questioned, 
but his nerve never.” 
| His skis struck the snow well past the 
| straining cable on the landing slope, and he 
| caught a rushing balance. He steadied him- 
self quickly, upright, and shot down the 
grade with the speed of a falling plummet. 





age, and if such it were, it was that part of | 


the air,a sudden jump-turn, and he was off | 





So close he came in his mad flight to the | 


| lower hill that he struck the approaching 
figure with a shoulder, and they tumbled 
over and over down the slope until they 
were hopelessly entangled in their skis. She 
was alternately laughing and crying at the 
suddenness of their encounter, and was 
more than astounded at the firm manner in 
which he pressed her into the soft snow. 
And when the frayed cable parted and 
whistling through the air laid low the under- 
brush about them, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected of her to comprehend the sudden 
quiver of rigidity in the body which had 


pressed so snugly upon her, or the stifled | 
cry which somehow escaped from his lips. | 


| It was hardly comprehensible that the whip- 
lash of the escaping cable had battered him 
into insensibility, but in these moments of 
doubt she worked feverishly over the face 
that had become wan and pale and ex- 
pressionless. And if in the moments that 
followed she was slightly hysterical with 
pleas, let it be said by way of compensation 
that she was not greatly astounded when he 
faintly murmured: ‘‘Maia!”’ 
Indeed, there was more than one sport 
story the following year: ‘““The Champior 
| Who Conquered Fear.” 





beyond. The safety of the pair now resting | 
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Brunette Beauty 


Dull, lifeless, brown hair 
glows with alluring tints 
after a shampoo with Evan 
Williams “Graduated”. 
Six distinct shampoos for 
every shade of hair, at 
your druggist. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


| &annildams | 


~ HENNA 
| SEXANIPOO 








HOW WOMEN LOSE 
FAT IN ENGLAND 


How would you like to lose unhealthy 
fat that you don’t need and don’t want, 
and at the same time feel better than 
you have for years? 

How would you like to lose your 
double chin and your too prominent ab- 
domen, and at the same time make your 
skin so clean and clear that it will com- 
pel admiration? 

How would you like to get your 
weight down to normal, and at the 
same time develop that urge for activi- 
ty that makes work a pleasure and 
also gain in ambition and keenness of 
mind? 

Get on the scales to-day and see how 
much you weigh—then get a bottle of 
Kruschen Salts. Take one-half tea- 
spoonful every morning in a glass of 
hot water, and when you have finished 
the first bottle weigh yourself again. 

Now you will know the pleasant way 
to lose unsightly fat, and you’ll also 
know that the six vitalizing salts of 
Kruschen have presented you with 
glorious health. 

That’s the way Englishwomen keep 
slim—why not you? 








Did You Ever Give 
Your Face a 
Clasmic Pack? 


OUR first Clasmic Pack will be a thrilling 

experience never to be forgotten. For Clasmic 
Pack, developed by 13 years of research and 
improvement in the famous Boncilla Labora- 
tories, is the quickest way known to a lovely 
complexion. You smooth a fragrant, soothing, 
creamy substance on your face. After thirty 
minutes see the results—your face amazingly 
refreshed, fatigue lines utterly removed, color 
in the cheeks no rouge can bring; crows’ feet, 
blackheads, pimples gone, enlarged pores closed, 
a smoother, softer, more lovely skin. Secure 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack, exactly thesame as used 
in the most famous Beaut lons of Europe 
and America, from your drug or department 
store. The cost per treatment isa few cents— 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 


BONCILL CLASMIC 


PACK 
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FOTEL 


VICTORIA BC. 


NIBSILING at the harbour’s edge like a castle of 
antiquity, this stately hostelry is the scene of an Old 
English Yuletide—the mighty yule-log roars on the hearth 
—gay Christmas carols awake you Christmas Morn—join 
the heppy throng of Canada’s elite who gather here for 
this Yuletide Celebration. 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 
in Efect October 15th to April 30th. 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Room and Bath with meals, including all privileges—per month, 
$295. Single; $187.50 per person for double room. Weekly— 
$56 Single; $45.50 per person for double room, (minimum stay of 


two weeks). 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Room with bath, Single—$4.50 per day and up. 
Room with bath, Double—$7.00 per day and up. 


Special Rates for extended visits upon application. 
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JAPAN CURRENT ~ ~ 


EMRE 


CANADAY/ 
EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND 


HE clear, spicy air of Vancouver 

Island brings roses to pale cheeks; 
deepens the light in happy, healthy eyes; 
quickens the step and invigorates the 
whole body. 


For in this Evergreen Playground, the 
call of the outdoors is never stilled by 
ice and snow—golfers play the whole 
year through — roses may often be 
gathered at Christmas. 


Come to Canada’s Evergreen Playground 
this year — live in the sunshine and 
fresh air. 
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HE had just stepped from an expensive car, and she left 
a-very lovely fur coat in the hall before she came into 
the tea-party. She radiated good living and a comfort 

that is taken for granted. 

I watched her casually throughout the tea-party, and 
presently heard her voice, smug, self-satisfied, complacent. 
“Oh yes,” she sighed. ‘“‘We’re going to be very careful this 
Christmas. I don’t think we should give many presents. 
Think of all the good that the money we spend on presents 
would do.” There was a murmur of approval from the 
group about her. 

She reminded me of another woman I had heard at a 
funeral, ‘‘How terrible to see all those flowers” she said. 
“Think of the food the money would buy for the unem- 
ployed.” 

But they had bought food. They had meant 


very definite employment for the florist, the 8. to 


man who sold them, the women who made them 
into wreaths, and the delivery boys. 

Every gift we give this Christmas means the 
same thing—employment, salaries, and happi- 
ness for an endless chain of men and women. 

It would be very easy this year to hoard our 
money; to follow the general feeling of hard times 
and guard our money more closely. 

But this is the year when everyone should buy 
as they have never bought before. We should 
hae a national slogan—‘‘Give more this Christ- 
mas!” 

Py 
BT us visualize all the men and women who 
find the benefit, when father presents mother 
the home with a new electric refrigerator for 
Christmas. There is work for the man who 
it, for the man who sold it, for truck 
driver ‘who delivered it from the factory to the 







and enamel industries. Mother is thrilled 
all year with her gift, father has that glowing 
sense of giving just what was wanted, and dozens 
of rhen feel the benefit of the gift in work. Mul- 
tiply father by hundreds—and visualize the 
wheels of the industries whirring with redoubled 
energy! When you buy such a gift for your 
home, it is as if you threw a stone into a quiet 
pool—there are endless rings of activity. 

Give more freely this Christmas. Buy that 
new rug—that piece of furniture for which the 
family has been longing—the new coat—follow 
up the many opportunities for happy gift-giving 
which this Christmas is going to make possible. 
Give more this Christmas! 

It has always seemed to me that one of the 
strange contradictions of this civilization of ours 
has built up the most important business feature 
of the entire year—Christmas trade—on the 
beautiful thought of Christmas. That the life of 
the greatest dreamer, the greatest visionary, and 
the birthday of the greatest spiritual force in the 
world should be the basis of business success. 
For as we all know, take away Christmas, and 
the bottom would drop out of a terrific pro- 
portion of business life today. 

And so it is that in following the Christmas 
spirit of remembrance and the urge for giving, 
we can do it best by spending our money freely. 
In the very practical and commercial buying of 
gifts we can bring happiness to those we love— 
and bring a new prosperity. 

Give more this Christmas! 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: In Canada, 
Great Britain and British Possessions 
except India), $1.00 (4/2) per year; 
United States and Possessions, and 
Mexico, $1.50; other countries, $2.00 
(8/4) per year. Single copies, 10c. 

‘opyright, = 0, by The MacLean Publishing 

ompany, Limited. 


Registered in the Comedies Patent and 
Copyright 
Registered in the U ated States Patent Office. 





H. T. Hunter, Vice-President. 
Publishers of: 


ERE’S to another Christmas, my friends—age-old., 
world-wide. Round the earth on a single night Santa 
Claus rides to the chiming of church bells, the crackle of 
= and the hushed excitement of the southern summer 
ark. 

Age-old. Consider Good King Wenceslas setting forth 
“where the snow lay all about’”—and Mr. Hiram P. John- 
ston chugging out with the family flivver to deliver the little 
Christmas gifts wrapped so gaily in tinsel and tissue. 

Consider the castle halls of medieval days with giant 
flames on giant hearths; with lavish daylong feasting around 
the banquet boards—and the young Smithkins in a steam- 
heated apartment, giving mother and dad Christmas dinner 
off the folding bridge table, with dad propped cheerfully on 
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a couple of cushions on the wicker chair to bring him in 
closer range of the turkey. 

Consider the balls in traditional Dickensonian style— 
the whole village dancing to the piper’s tune—and a Sunday 
school Christmas concert with rows of beaming parents, 


‘ and small people on the platform red and shining of face, 


exploding their “piece” and disappearing in confusion. 

It’s all the same spirit world-wide, age-old. All, like Judy 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s Lady, “sisters under the skin.” 

I like to think of the world as Santa Claus sees it on 
Christmas Eve. All the little roofs, huddled one upon the 
other. Mile upon mile of them in the cities; stuck away amid 
the glaciers of the mountains; lost in the wilderness of forest 
of prairie lands; cuddled beneath the cliffs beside the sea. 


ONTRIBUTORS to this Christmas issue 

come from far-flung corners of this old 
planet. Janet Tooke, for instance, when she 
submitted ‘“‘Her Husband’s Little Affair,” typed 
“Honolulu” on the inevitable stamped, addressed 
return envelope, which in this case was, happily, 
never used. She wrote her charming story of 
French-Canadian life in that far and sunny 
corner. She knows Quebec as she has spent much 
time there. But for the present she has adopted 
Honolulu. 

The group of Canadian poets who have con- 
tributed something for the youngsters to recite 
this Christmas include Margaret Nickerson who 
is teaching in Nova Scotia, Helen Shackleton of 
Westmount, Quebec, Harold S. Wood, of Toronto 
and Gostwick Roberts of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 

The setting for ‘‘The Little Man”’ the haunting 
story by Dorothy Black the noted young English 
writer is laid in Central Africa—and I’m willing 
to wager that you never read a Christmas story 
quite as “‘different.”” Read it and see. 

J. Herbert Hodgins, who has written ‘‘Could 
You Be The Chatelaine of Government House?” 
is known from coast to coast as the managing 
editor of Canadian Homes and Gardens and May- 
fair. He has been in close touch with the Govern- 
ment Houses throughout Canada for a number 
of years and so speaks with authority. 

Mary Greta Shutt, who tells you how to make 
your own gloves is an enthusiastic glove-maker 
herself—and her article is not the result of hap- 
hazard inspiration but of long, careful study and 
experience. In her last letter to me she notes that 
she is working on over a dozen orders for gloves. 
Her craft seems to open good possibilities for 
making a little extra pocket-money at home, and 
will help to answer the hundreds of women who 
are so eager to make a little extra money. Mrs. 
Shutt is a graduate of the Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Ontario. 

The idea for a Watch-Night Party originated 
in England where Gay Leeds lives. She is, how- 
ever, an enthusiastic reader of The Chatelaine, 
and when her Watch-Night party was a great 
success, decided to tell our readers about the idea. 

And now, to all of you who read the magazine, 
from all of us who make it for you every month— 
a Merry Christmas and the happiest of New 
Years! 


BRANCH OFFICES: Montreal, 
Southam Bldg., 1070 Bleury St.; New 
York, Room 1257, Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave. ; Chicago, Room 1607, 
Palmolive Bidg., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue; San Francisco, Monadnock 
Bldg.; England, The MacLean Com 
pany of Great Britain, 
of Canada Bldg., 
London, S.W. 1. 
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CREAM SOUP SPOONS 
Noblesse Design 
Set of Six, $8.50 


3-PIECE DESSERT SET 
Bird of Paradise Design 
$22.50 


PIERCED BON-BON SPOON 
Grosvenor Design 
$2.50 


... more than anything else 


_in the world”’ 
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WELL-AND-TREE 
MEAT PLATTER 
Deauville Design, $32.50 


3-PIECE TEA SET PIERCED PASTRY SERVER 
Patrician Moderne Design Noblesse Design 
$50.00 $4.50 


BERRY SPOON 
VANDERBILT TRAY Grosvenor Design 


Deauville Design 
Service for Eight 6 $3.75 


with De Luxe Stainless Knives 
$47.70 
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BREAD BASKET 
Patrician Moderne Design 
$12.50 


N° Girt could thrill her to such sheer delight as the 
gift of beautiful Silverware, and the Silverware whose 
beauty she knows and loves best is Community Plate. 
Choose her Community Plate at your jeweller’s. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
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MEDIUM CARVER SET 
Paul Revere Design 
$12.00 


WATER PITCHER 


Paul Revere Design 
$22.50 





HIGH 
CANDLESTICKS 


Grosvenor Design 
$20.00 pair 
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